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A VICTIM OF PATENTS. 


OT, in this instance, a patentee. It was never my friend 
N ‘Tackleboy’s misfortune to invent anything that I am aware 
of ; indeed, I may assert this with confidence, for any such invention 
he would most assuredly have patented, and by that rash act have 
been accessory to his own ruin. His patent would have undermined 
his health and swallowed up his fortune, blighted his prospects, and 
brought him to the grave. That is the natural action of the Patent- 
Laws almost without an exception; and Tackleboy would zoft have 
been the exception ; he was not cut out for it; you could tell that by 
his round rosy face, and restless little gaitered legs. He would have 
gone. But happily there was no danger ; Providence had been kind 
to Tackleboy, it had denied him the faintest ray of the inventive 
faculty, and so secured to him his little freehold house and grounds, 
his little money in the Funds, his pair-horse basket-chaise, and his 
silver-mounted German flute. Thank goodness, he could not patent 
them! 

Nevertheless, Tackleboy was emphatically a victim of patents. He 
was a victim to a lively faith in whatever was patented. From what 
period this dated is uncertain; in his own mind he associated the 
origin of it with an incident in school-life. There was a boy, a big 
boy, as he remembered, who once came back after the holidays the 
happy possessor of a fifty-bladed knife; with that knife he could 
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triumphantly sharpen the slate-pencils of the entire school, using a 
separate blade for each. There probably never was so envied a boy ; 
assuredly there was never so wonderful a knife. And ¢hat knife was 
patented. 

This undoubtedly gave the bent to Tackleboy’s mind. Happiness 
in the guise of a fifty-bladed knife eluded his grasp ; but he never 
forgot the condition under which it had presented itself. It had borne 
the name of a patentee ; what more natural than that he should come 
to regard this as indispensable to all the good things awaiting him in 
life? The tradition goes, that Tackleboy’s first venture in patented 
articles was not encouraging. He was induced to invest his week’s 
pocket-money in a wonderful “fountain pen.” This marvel never 
required dipping in the ink ; but if once filled, would feed itself, being 
regulated by pressure. The theory was fine, but unfortunately the 
least over-pressure sent out the whole of the ink with a squirt ; and 
from this peculiarity, it was Tackleboy’s misfortune to behold, upon 
the first day of using the new pen, his copybook irrigated with ink. 
Horror-stricken, he tried to hide his calamity, and to that end was 
guilty of the high crime and misdemeanour of surreptitiously cutting 
out the spoiled page. This he succeeded in concealing in his trousers- 
pocket. Unhappy boy! The trousers were white ; they were porous ; 
and when, a few minutes after, he presented himself before the master, 
there was the evidence of his guilt in an inky map, large, dark, and 
ineradicable as the blood-spots on the floor of a haunted house! The 
confiscation of his treasure was but one among the painful conse- 
quences of Tackleboy’s iniquity. 

The opening prospect of my friend’s life might be said to begin and 
end in arichuncle. Foreground, middle-distance, and aerial perspec- 
tive, all were strictly avuncular in tone and keeping. His uncle Silas 
was rich and old, two excellent qualities in uncles ; he was, however, 
irascible, as it is in the nature of a torpid liver to render man, and 
more headstrong than any Allegory yet known to the Nile. It was 
among Uncle Silas’s amiable weaknesses that he wou/d always have 
his own way. “If,” he used to say, in offering a compendium of his 
philosophy in this respect,—“ if I determine to knock my head against 
a wall, and there isn’t a wall, hang me, sir, I'll build one, but what I’ll 
do it!” Actuated by this fine spirit, he dwelt in perpetual feud with 
his three doctors, deriding their prescriptions, and living in open 
defiance of their advice. He would take what he liked and do as he 
chose ; and his sole motive for retaining them appeared to be, that he 
might have the pleasure of telling them so to their faces. More 
especially did his obstinacy show itself in the matter of drinks and 
food. He would not, he declared, be dieted like a woman ; and as to 
“slops” affecting a man’s liver, the idea was absurd. Uncle Silas’s 
“slops” consisted of strong coffee, more or less—usually more — 
diluted with usquebaugh ; and Tackleboy always confessed to a sus- 
picion that their effect was not wholly beneficial ; but he dared not 
hint at this. He was the heir, and it is in human nature, even sweeter 
human nature than uncle Silas’s, to regard with suspicion suggestions 
affecting one’s health from those interested in undermining it. So 
Tackleboy did not preach, but bethought him how far any patent 
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appliance might add to the charm of these “slops.” While revolving 
this in his mind, he came upon a new and brilliant device in coffee-pots. 
An inventor had been impressed with the idea that the ordinary pro- 
cess of making coffee involved I don’t know what percentage of waste 
(Ze knew, as inventors always do, to a fraction). Coffee, he had demon- 
strated, should be distilled from the berry; and in order that every 
man might become his own distiller, he had invented a portable copper 
vessel with a long tube projecting from it, rather an ornament than 
otherwise to a man’s breakfast table. The method of using it was to 
insert the coffee and the water, then screw down the lid, and set the 
vessel over a spirit-lamp ; in due time evaporation was to take place, 
and the distilled coffee was to fall in rich drops into a cup placed to 
receive it under the end of the tube. 

One of these treasures Tackleboy bore in triumph to uncle Silas’s, 
and they two set to work to make their after-dinner coffee by the new 
process. ‘The vessel was filled and screwed down, and the spirit-lamp 
duly lit under it. Then they sat and watched. They sat in profound 
silence, watching and waiting ; but nothing in the form of liquid made 
its appearance at the end of the tube. 

“T don’t believe —” the irascible old man at length burst out dealing 
the table a tremendous blow. But what it was he didn’t believe never 
transpired, for at that instant a report as of an exploding shell shook 
the house ; it was followed by the fall of a heavy body, and a light 
fusilade of breaking glass. Simultaneously the dining-room was filled 
with steam ; Tackleboy was himself dashed against the wall, and when 
he recovered, he found the patent distiller nowhere: the steam gener- 
ated in it had shivered it to fragments. One of these had struck uncle 
Silas, who lay bleeding on the carpet, helplessly staring up at his 
broken windows, cracked chimney-glass, wrecked chandelier, and gen- 
erally ruined dining-room furniture ! 

The luckless heir rushed from the house, which he never entered 
again ; though uncle Silas recovered, and lived long enough to make a 
new will, leaving the whole of his property to the three doctors — whom 
he defied to the very last — all but seven-and-sixpence to Tackleboy, 
the price of the patent distiller. 

The loss of his fortune did not shake Tackleboy’s devotion to patents ; 
they became at once the joy and torment of his life. At anything new 
his eyes would brighten like an antiquary’s at anything old. His 
house was his patent castle, so full of conveniences and contrivances 
that nobody but himself could have lived in it, and even he lost him- 
self at times in complications to secure simplicity, and facilities that 
defeated expedition. It was pleasant to see him dine. His table was 
a torment by reason of its patented aids to enjoyment. What with 
his radial carver, iris spoon-warmer, and folding cruets ; his self-acting 
gravy-helper, excelsior asparagus-tongs, and duplex plate-warmer ; his 
royal potato-parer, imperial cucumber-slicer, and oriental digester, to 
say nothing of patent wine-lifts, corkscrews, oxygen-generators, ap- 
petite-stimulators, and the rest of it, dining became a burden and 
dessert a weariness of spirit. It is not too much to assert that Tackle- 
boy never got his dinner, by reason of his innumerable appliances for 
getting it. 
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To enter a patented vehicle was with my friend the usual prelude to 
being shot ignominiously out of it. Yet he never doubted that the 
principle of the thing was right. He was one of the few men who felt 
comfortable in a Hansom Patent Safety cab, and also one of the few 
whom that vehicle had perpetually brought to grief. It was on the 
occasion of his being laid up through being thrown from a horse which 
he had ridden with a patent snaffle, that ‘TTackleboy delivered himself 
in my hearing of his views on the philosophy of patents. “ Unques- 
tionably,” he said, “man is a patenting animal. That is his distinc- 
tion. Plato would have seized on the definition with avidity. Man 
patents: animals don’t. There you get the true distinction between 
them.” On its being urged that much was not worth patenting that 
was patented, he mildly shook his head. But he subsequently made 
this admission: “ If there is a drawback against patented things, it is 
this: apart from the purpose for which they are specially designed, 
they are useless. If a button comes off my glove, it is useful ; if a 
patent fastening breaks, it is of no worth. So with patent rigging, 
engines, anything ; once unshipped, and it is all over with them. The 
patented thing is only valuable for the purpose named in the patent.” 
This was a grave admission, and, I thought, indicated a wavering on 
the part of my friend in loyalty to his hobby. But no; within a month 
I received a note early one morning asking me to go and bail him out 
of a police-station ; and on my presenting myself in great perturbation, 
I found that in consequence of his patent latch-key not acting on his 
going home late that night, he had tried to get in at a window, which 
had set all his patent house-protecting apparatus at work, raised an 
alarm, and he had been taken up for a burglary on his own premises. 

Tackleboy was quite a lady’s man, and, in the fulness of time, he 
became the accepted suitor of a lady young and fair ; not too young to 
have come into her property, nor too fair to be indifferent to a marrying 
man’s advances. Moreover, she was a lady of spirit. My friend was 
in ecstacies, and when the wedding-day was fixed, hurriedly apprised me 
of the fact by writing it in the street on the inside of a patent deton+ 
ating envelope, which I tore all to atoms in an attempt to open. But 
as I wrote to him to know what he had written to me about, and he 
had the pleasure of telling me the news all over again —and it was 
such pleasure to him to tell it that I firmly believe he took strangers in 
‘buses into his confidence —that was no great matter. I was to be 
present at the wedding, of course (anybody might have been who had 
a turn that way, I think); and on the auspicious morning I alighted at 
the church-door in the uncomfortably-smart attire proper to such occa- 
sions. I was miserably conscious of being late; but no, there was 
plenty of time, for though the bride had arrived, the bridegroom hadn't. 
That there was something wrong, I might have guessed from the per- 
vading odour of aromatic salts in the vestry ; but this announcement 
took away my breath — Tackleboy not there! I couldn’t believe it ; 
yet it was true. I wanted to goin search of him. His lady spiritedly 
forbade any one to go on such an errand as “dragging a husband to 
her feet,” as she phrased it. She was inexorable ; we in despair. But 
though we waited two mortal hours, Tackleboy never came. At the 
expiration of that time, the bride—I have said she had spirit— 
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solemnly asseverated that she wouldn’t have him now ; no! not if he 
came there punctual to the minute three-hundred-and-sixty-five morn- 
ings in the year with a coach and twelve ; and we went away. 

It was infamous! On that point the six bridesmaids were unani- 
mous. So was everybody, down to the beadle and the pew-opener, 
who lost their fees. Yet the explanation was very simple. Tackleboy 
had been to his last bachelor-party overnight. He had taken wine ; 
he had stayed late. But he had no fear as to the morning ; for, as he 
explained, he had secured a patent early-rising bedstead, an improve- 
ment on the one shown at the Great Exhibition in Hyde-park. This 
was so invaluable that a man had only to wind it up, and set the stop- 
hand of a dial attached to it at any hour, and at that hour precisely it 
would go through these performances: it would ring an alarum, slide 
the sleeper out of bed into a bath, turn the water on, turn up the gas 
under a tea-kettle and patent egg-boiler, and wave a signal-flag to the 
newspaper-boy passing in the street. So that by this admirable con- 
trivance the sleeper was not only awakened, but compelled to rise and 
take his bath ; during which latter process breakfast got itself ready, 
and the morning-paper aired itself, and awaited his leisure. Tackle- 
boy had perfect confidence in his bed ; it was a patented perfection ; 
he had tested it often, and it had always succeeded. But on this his 
wedding morning it failed! Tackleboy, heavy with wine, slept the 
sleep of peace until noon, when I burst into his room, and awoke him 
to the horror of his situation. He was incredulous. The bedstead, 
he declared, was a patent, and couddn’t have failed. He was right; 
only on investigation it turned out that he had overnight done all that 
was necessary,—set the dial, and made all its arrangements,— but 
unfortunately the bedstead performed its miracles by clockwork, and — 
he had forgotten to wind it up. 

The loss of his bride, who would never see him again, was a severe 
blow to Tackleboy. It preyed upon his spirits ; it reduced his bulk. 
For a long time he had a melancholy pleasure in going to a patent 
weighing-chair in the New Kent-road, week after week, to see how 
much he had fallen away. With a wan gleam of satisfaction he one 
night informed me that Truefitt’s man had that day told him that his 
hair was getting thin on the top, and had recommended a bottle of a 
patent Balsamic Restorator at a guinea, which he had bought. 

It was in those days, when the presentiment of early death was 
often upon him, that he gave me a touching proof of a well-grounded 
confidence in patents which even the fatal bedstead had failed to 
shake. 

“Tt would be pleasant to die,” he said, “and to be turned to daisies 
and buttercups,— a process which it would be worth any man’s while 
to patent.” 

He had no fear of death, but he had a horror of being buried alive, 
as he had been assured by a highly-respectable firm four-fifths of the 
persons interred in London alone were. This statement was so start- 
ling that we pressed him for his authorities. He rejoined, that they 
were worthy of the fullest credence. They were the sole manufacturers 
of a patent Safety Self-detecting and Instantaneously-disinterring Coffin, 
which he had carefully examined and meant to purchase. The price, 
he hinted, was high ; but it would be a comfort to possess an article 
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which must eventually be of service, and might save one from a fate 
too horrible to contemplate. Eventually Tackleboy did carry this 
intention into effect, and the neighbours were startled by the arrival 
after dark of four men, who bore into his house a coffin, for the subse- 
quent reappearance of which they looked in vain for many days. The 
surmises to which this incident gave rise were innumerable, and the 
gravest suspicions subsequently attached to my friend, who was be- 
lieved in several quarters to have surreptitiously made away with some 
person unknown, and to have secretly got rid of the body through con- 
nivance with the undertakers. Nor were matters much improved when 
it oozed out that he kept this ungainly object in a clothes-press, and 
was in the habit of exhibiting it to his private friends. Of the few 
favoured with a sight of it, I was one; and all Tackleboy’s vivacity 
came back momentarily as he pointed out to me the wondrous con- 
struction of this treasure—how, on the slightest movement from 
within, the lid would fly open with strength enough to raise five feet 
of solid earth ; how rotary flesh-brushes set in motion would chafe 
benumbed limbs ; how a pungently-reviving perfume would then be set 
free, a bottle of wine would uncork itself into a tumbler, and a box of 
hermetically-sealed biscuits fall to pieces at a blow. 

There were other advantages which I have forgotten. These, how- 
ever, I agreed with Tackleboy would be sufficient for the purpose. He 
then bound me, as one of his executors, in a solemn obligation that, 
under any circumstances, he should be buried in the patent coffin. I 
entered into the obligation with no misgivings ; but unfortunately I 
was destined never to act upon it. My poor friend’s presentiment was 
not wholly unfounded. He did go into his grave alive, and the pro- 
vision he had made against that contingency, though patented, was of 
no avail. His fate overtook him in this wise. It was summer weather, 
and he was at the seaside for the benefit of his health. At the town 
in which he stayed great exertions had been made to secure a patent 
lifeboat, available in the roughest weather. ‘Tackleboy subscribed, 
and took a deep interest in the lifeboat. While he remained in the 
place it came down from the manufacturers, and on the placid evening 
of its arrival it was resolved to make trial of its powers of speed. It 
was launched. ‘Tackleboy was offered a seat in it, and embraced the 
offer with alacrity. The boat put out to sea a mile or so, and the crew, 
confident in its powers, tried their utmost to capsize it. They did not 
succeed, but one sudden lurch was attended with an unlooked-for 
catastrophe. ‘Tackleboy lost his balance, and fell overboard. He 
could not swim, and instantly disappeared. When he rose to the 
surface again, he was at some distance, owing to the strength of the 
tide. In their anxiety to save him, the crew got out the new patent 
grappling-irons with which they were provided. These were success- 
fully used, and the body of my poor friend was drawn up; but, as he 
reached the boat’s keel, the irons broke, and he sank all the swifter 
for the weight of the broken iron with which he was encumbered. 
His body was never recovered ; and thus it was rendered impossible 
that I as his executor should comply with his last wish. In spite of 
the famous coffin, he perished in his grave — the sea — clinging to his 
old predilection to the very last, and literally in death as he had been 
in life —a victim of patents. 
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OR an unprofessional adventurer to rashly incur the dangers 
of a tour of observation in the perilous land of physic, for 
a privateer to attempt to penetrate within the mare clausum of practical 
medicine, is at once a difficult and a hazardous essay. “The Faculty ” 
is alert, its power tremendous, its animosity not lightly to be incurred. 
There are, indeed, no practical limits to the influence exercised in the 
world by the doctor. It belongs to the character of his office towards 
us and his relations with us, to perpetually enhance the consideration 
we pay him. What he seems to do for us—checking the course of 
disease, restoring belated and suspended vital functions, bringing us 
back again from the very jaws of death into the plenitude of life and 
all the enjoyments of health—gives his work a sort of miraculous 
efficiency in our eyes, until he becomes after a fashion representative 
of the hand of God, to which we cling with the most despairing energy 
what time our emergencies are most pressing. “Of the Most High 
cometh healing,” expresses in words a consciousness that lies ineradi- 
cably deep in all our bosoms, and it is only human nature to honor 
the priest in proportion as we reverence the faith he expounds and 
administers. 

The sources of the doctor’s hold upon man are to be sought in the 
profound and secret depths of human nature, at once hopeful, credu- 
lous, selfish, and grievously exercised by the fear of death. Those 
reasons which Hippocrates has laid down as the leading difficulties in 
the way of his art, are at the same time the chief causes why men so 
follow after its practitioners. Life is indeed short, for our ambitions ; 
art is indeed long, if pursued for any end of tangible attainment ; 
time presses us ever ; experience is deceitful as an April sky; and if 
judgment be difficult in indifferent cases, how much the more so when 
the result to be determined is matter of one’s own life or death. And 
then we know so little of disease, so little of human nature — how 
natural for us to fly to those whose business it is to know more, whether 
they actually do or not! The ignorance of the laity is indeed the 
doctor’s grand opportunity. Ommne ignotum pro magnifico is a rule of 
life. It has been shrewdly noticed by Montaigne, quoting from a wise 
physician, that we do not easily receive the medicine we understand, 
nor does the herb our own hands have gathered act well upon us. We 
send across the seas for bark and root, for aloes and cinchona, just as 
the people on the other side the globe buy our ginsengs for their weight 
in gold. In Africa, the baby’s “mint-stick” is a piece of rock salt. 
The known drug has no honor, and consequently no effect ; but hope 
and ignorance pay proportionate respect and observance to the drug 
that is not known. The case is exactly thus with respect to medical 
times and occasions. The mystery of medicine is a continuous 
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mystery, and experience persistently hangs the lanthorn over the 
vessel’s stern. As Coleridge has said in regard to another matter, 
“the truth-haters of every future generation will call the truth-haters 
of the preceding ages by their right names ; for even these the stream 
of time carries onward.” “The liberal and enlightened physicians of 
to-day ” laugh as heartily at Sangrado and Paracelsus at Dr. Dee and 
Dr. Akakia, as we can do; but they fail to feel the force of the fact 
that the liberal and enlightened physicians of to-morrow will laugh 
too, not at the Sangradians, but at the self-sufficient practitioners who 
give pills to and exact fees from the Nineteenth Century. Thus the 
thought is merely child of the wish, and we seem to see the miracle 
because it jumps to suit our hopes. We say to ourselves: 

“Herbs, woods and springs, the power that in you lies, 

If mortal man could know your properties !” 


Jf /—but it is the doctor’s place to know them; man’s well-being 
requires he should do so ;—ergo, he knows them! This is human 
nature, and this is the only sort of syllogism we are capable of 
receiving in the way of argumentum ad hominem. In other words, the 
people wish to be deceived, and they quarrel with the doctor if he 
fail to accord them their wish. They will not have any dealings with 
him unless he knows more than they do, and makes proper display 
of his knowledge, whether factitious or real. Modesty is fatal to the 
doctor, for if he do not speak from a pedestal he is sure to be run 
over in the crowd. 

Hope, in the same way, puts it in the doctor’s power to tell his 
flattering tale with wonderful acceptancy. Physic, indeed, has been 
called the art of amusing the patient while nature cures the disease, 
and Jerome Cardan has wisely said of the successful doctor that 
“plures sanat in quem plures confidant.” What a sweet hope this is 
which brings recovery near by deluding us into trust in the consum- 
mate art of him who ministers to us! How sugar-coated then the 
bitter pill becomes, and how tolerable every stitch of the sharp agony, 
as the assurance grows within us that the doctor has made a right 
diagnosis, that his drug is adequate, and the hurt not mortal after all! 
We are with our doctors, in fact, while ill, as the infant is with its 
nurse. If we have confidence we take whatever leap in the dark we 
are bidden to take, sure that the strong arms will be ready and capable 
to receive us. 

And when the fear of death comes upon us, the doctor is necessarily 
supreme. Ordinarily, perhaps, the physician does not approach us so 
close as the priest, but when that fear overrides us we are made his 
subjects by a stronger sense of allegiance. As Daniel Webster said,* 
on the morning before his exit: “ No man, who is not a brute, can say 
he is not afraid of death. No man can come back from that bourne ; 
no man can comprehend the will or the works of God.” Hence, the 
fear of death itself, being a more immediate and more exigent passion, 
is more potent than the fear of what comes after death. The selfish- 
ness Of life, indeed, touches most men more poignantly than the need 
of grace. Affairs of salvation are matters which we are accustomed 








* Life of Daniel Webster, by G. T. Curtis. 
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to fancy can be put off to some more opportune occasion, but affairs of 
health must be attended to at once. When the needle of conscience 
pricks us, no matter how sore we may be we take the wound into our 
closets with us and wrestle there alone ; but if a physical pain strikes 
us, a fever burns, or an eruption startles, how quickly the doctor is 
sent for, and how impatiently is his coming awaited! Often, his mere 
presence relieves us, as likewise when he tarries unduly the malady 
increases in violence. 

Thus the doctor’s relation to us is an eminently personal one. If 
we are cured, the deed is done by his hand, and to that hand we give 
credit of the whole result. And that hand is reached out to us at a 
moment when we are so prostrate, so feeble, so helpless, that its touch 
must necessarily have a thrilling power. We reveal ourselves so com- 
pletely to our doctor, our intercourse with him is so entirely free from 
the reserves and pruderies of ordinary social communication, that, 
almost before we know it, he has a position of intimacy with us such 
as we do not even concede to the wives or husbands of our bosoms. 
Hence the doctor holds an inexpugnable place in the world, and 
exercises a power that is terrible to think of. His art is the prime 
necessity of man’s prime characteristic, selfishness ; and his personal 
relation to his art is of the most intimate kind. 

We are quite willing he should enjoy all the privileges and the im- 
munities of such an exalted position ; and whether we be willing or 
not, he does enjoy them fully and heartily. The doctor has a very 
ample self-consciousness as a general thing. He surveys mankind 
from a superior platform, and surveys him complacently, as a general 
surveys the battle-field whereon he is victor, as the preacher surveys 
the congregation that has melted into tears beneath his persuasive 
eloquence. He feels himself “Sir Oracle”; he reproves the dogs if 
they bark, or, at any rate, condemns them to doghood for barking. 
As Bruyére said long ago: “Doctors have not been slow to take 
advantage of the consideration accorded their profession ; the drama and 
the satirists, in laughing at them, have not endangered their incomes ; 
they provide nice do¢s for their daughters, comfortable sinecures for 
their sons, and have the satisfaction of knowing that those who rail at 
them are forced to contribute to their support.” 

It is another question whether doctors deserve this consideration 
which the selfish nature and panic timidity of man constrain him to 
pay them. I do not think they do quite deserve it. I do not think 
they are entitled to it, either in respect of their science or of their 
practice of that science. I have a high respect for the Faculty ; I think 
the ultimate purpose of their art, the alleviation of human misery, is 
the noblest work in which man can engage, and I sincerely believe 
that many doctors pursue that aim with the utmost simple straight- 
forwardness. But still I cannot honestly concede that the profession 
of medicine is entitled to a tithe of the immunities it enjoys. I fancy 
that in some cases it is simply a bad trade practised for mercenary 
ends, and practised without adequate knowledge of means or adequate 
consideration of consequences. I am of old Montaigne’s opinion, 
that the practice of physic is quite another thing from the theory to 
which that practice harks back. “ As we refuse the name of justice,” 
says he, “to the mere hap-hazard enactment of empirical laws, and 
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their clumsy and iniquitous dispensation and practice ; and as those 
who ridicule this sort of thing do not intend thereby to oppugn that 
noble virtue, but merely to condemn the abuse and profanation of a 
name that should be sacred: so likewise, in medicine, I honor much 
that glorious name, its purpose and its promise, so useful to the 
human kind ; but what is styled physic, between ourselves I neither 
honor nor esteem.” And indeed, “what is styled medicine,” although 
quite a different thing from what it should be, is in reality all that is 
needed to satisfy the average invalid. ‘The name catches him, and he 
does not go deeper than the name. Ofinio facit medicos. As old Burton 
has quaintly put it, “a fair gown, a velvet cap,—the name of the 
doctor is allin all.” This sort of conceit is a very happy thing for the 
world, and perhaps it might be shown that this simple sort of satisfac- 
tion goes further towards a cure than all the knowledge of drugs in the 
wisest head of all the Faculty. But no such style of argument can be 
used to exonerate the profession from the suspicion of reaping the 
benefits of false pretences — a suspicion that is not ill-founded perhaps. 
The remark is as old as Lord Bacon, that “medicine is a science 
which hath been more preferred than labored.” And while this science 
enjoys the services of some of the most learned men and most exact 
scholars in the world, it is certain that the great bulk of practitioners 
seem content to pursue the humdrum way, as a colporteur’s horse jogs 
along under his saddle-bags around the old well-known circuit, never 
looking to right or left, no matter how many changes time may have made 
in the surrounding landscape. How many doctors there are who will 
tell you: “I have not time to read novelties ; I do not care what the 
new school is teaching ; I get along well enough as it is,” etc. And 
the cause of this indifference on the average doctor’s part is, he has 
no valid incentive to do better. The popular measure of his efficiency 
is not gauged by any scientific test. He is not judged by the event as 
actually influenged by him, but only by the influence he seems to exert 
upon that event. The world treats the relation between the prescrip- 
tion and the cure as a relation of cause and effect instead of a mere 
relation of sequence, as it really is. Hence, while we cannot scientifi- 
cally determine if it is prescient art or only accident which brings 
about the result, we are sure that, if he is ordinarily fortunate, the 
doctor will be able to reap all the credit of a cure, should such be the 
sequence of his treatment, and equally able to shift the burthen of 
failure upon the incurableness of the disease, the patient’s neglect, or 
“the visitation of God.” No wonder, in such a condition of things, 
that the ancients feigned that Aésculapius and Circe were brother and 
sister. 

Whether a doctor ever cured a disease directly by the force of his 
diagnosis and his physic, is a question which it were premature to 
attempt to solve ; but that it is a question, and an open one, can be 
maintained against all the schools from the time of Asclepiades to the 
time of Dr. Dickson. That doctors have profited, however, by every 
sort of event, and have exacted credit to themselves for “ whatsoever 
fortune, or nature, or any other strange causes (the number of which 
is infinite) produce in us that is good and salutary,’* is a fact generally 
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conceded. But it is only when one system of practice comes into 
conflict with some other system of practice that we learn something 
about the sand-supported foundations of this art which styles itself 
divine, and is known to be—profitable. It is only from his opponents 
and his satirists that we learn of Menecrates, the great physician con- 
temporary with Philip of Macedon —that ¥upiter Menecrates, for so 
he styled himself,* who wore the fillets of the god about his brow, 
and exacted from all whom he cured the payment of divine honors 
and life-long slavery and obeisance — that, so far from being immortal 
and Olympian, he was a mere mountebank, an ignorant, pretentious 
quacksalver, gone mad with excessive vanity. It is only from Paracel- 
sus, chief of an antagonistic school, that we learn in regard to Hippo- 
crates, “gui nec fallere potest, nec falli,” that his good fortune as a 
healer—in his reputation for which he has never been approached 
by any of his successors— was not due to any extraordinary skill nor 
superior wisdom in his art, but was simply 0b fidem Ethnicorum, because 
the people believed in him. The pretensions of Theophrastus are 
quietly set aside by Democritus, who demonstrates by his extraordinary 
credulity in the efficacy of his remedies — one of which had power to 
make the wedge leap out of the cloven log—that his opinions were 
not to be trusted ; while this extraordinarily credulous Theophrastus 
had yet grace enough of scepticism to notify us that, while “the 
druggists and root-diggers tell us some things which may be true, they 
assuredly tell us many other things which are merely solemn quackery.” 
Asclepiades, again, one of the greatest and most pretentious of these 
miracle-mongers, himself rejecting all who had gone before, was 
himself not only rejected, but treated as an arrant quack by all who 
came after him. “It is very easy for Asclepiades,” said Galen, con- 
temptuously, “and for people like him, when they come to any 
difficulty, to say that Nature has worked to no purpose.” But this is 
precisely what Vesalius accused Galen himself of doing, because, 
having predicated certain diseases and certain lines of treatment upon 
an erroneous anatomy and an impossible relation of organs, he had 
necessarily and most emphatically “worked to no purpose.” Para- 
celsus again said of Galen, Hippocrates, and all their successors equally, 
that they were mere children and idiots ; and that the least hair of his 
head knew more than them all ; that his shoe-buckles were wiser than 
the Arabians, and his beard more skilful than Salerno and Montpelier ; 
“that he himself was the true monarch in medicine, and had accom- 
plished more to reform it than Luther had done for divinity.” “A 
drunken fellow, this Paracelsus,” retorted the Galenists, “a base rogue, 
a magician who owned the devil for his master, and had lesser demons 
for his familiars.” 

But in all eyes, in fact, and both within and outside the profession, 
there have been found a few sensible and right-thinking men who 
have despised medicine, and entertained a wholesome mistrust of 
doctors. And that the people at large have a dim consciousness that 
there is no absolute necessary connection between the services of the 
Faculty and the cure of diseases, is quite apparent from the gist of 
many proverbs heard among all nations. “He who lives by medicine 
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is only half alive,” says a Latin adage, old as the time of the kings. 
“The physic is worse than the disease,” is a maxim common to all 
languages. It is the proverbial experience of a drenched and bolused 
world from time immemorial, that the chief use of physic was to 
promote infirmity. “ Stave bene,” says the well-known Italian epitaph ; 
“per star meglio, sto gui.” “We may lay it down as a maxim,” 
remarks Jr. Spectator, for once forgetting his urbane manner, “that 
where a nation abounds in physicians, it grows thin of people ;” or, 
as it is more tersely expressed in the Dutch proverb, “ A new doctor 
must have a new churchyard.” 
“Quot Themison zgros autumno occiderit uno?” 


is the sweeping inquiry launched in Juvenal’s scorching line ; and the 
mediaeval response was emphatic : plus a medico quam a morbo periculi— 
the doctor and the disease are virtually Scylla and Charybdis. An 
old-time epigram of Urentius, quoted by Burton, diagnoses the dis- 
tinction between surgeon and physician with unsparing wit, saying that 
there is no difference between the murderous work of the doctor’s 
drugs and the surgeon’s knife and that of the hangman’s rope, except 
in rapidity of operation.* “Whosoever runs to the apothecary in his 
youth, will have cause for weeping when he is old,” observes another 
Latin author, and the maxim has the pungency and truth of a proverb. 
The old adage that every man is a fool or a physician at forty, is due 
to the Roman Emperor Tiberius, who, as ‘Tacitus informs us, used to 
mock at those who found occasion for foreign advice in sickness after 
they had passed their thirtieth year.f Lord Bacon, who by his own 
confession was used to physic himself regularly and systematically, 
has yet observed: “To my understanding it is a vain and flattering 
opinion to think any medicine can be so sovereign, or so happy, as 
that the receipt or use of it can work any great effect upon the body 
of man. It were a strange speech which, spoken, or spoken oft, 
should reclaim a man from a vice to which he were by nature subject.” 
And old Montaigne, after telling us that his father lived seventy-nine 
years and his grandfather sixty-nine, and his great-grandfather near to 
eighty years without the use of medicine, quaintly says that for his 
own part he never gets worried because he is without his doctor and 
apothecary ; a deprivation, he adds, that to most persons is more 
afflicting than disease itself. 

The laconic speech of Sparta had yet a few terse syllables to spare 
in objurgation of medicine. A Lacedemonian was asked what had 
made him enjoy such uninterrupted good health during a long life: 
ignorance of physic, he replied. When a bad wrestler at Athens 
announced his purpose to quit athletics and embrace the healing art, 
“Courage!” cried Diogenes ; “you will now have a chance to fling to 
the earth those who formerly ‘overthrew you.” The Emperor Adrian, 
dying, cried enoenengyy © that he was stifled to death by the crowd of 
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doctors who thronged about his couch. “The sun shines upon their 
successes,” wrote one of the emblem writers of doctors, “and the earth 
hides their failures.” There was a deep philosophy as well as a biting 
sarcasm in that observation of Plato, that only physicians had full 
license to lie, because our safety depended upon the falseness and 
vanity of their promises. ‘‘Certes, my friend,” remarked A‘sop’s sick 
man, cracking a very sorry joke under the circumstances, “thanks to 
the constant improvement in my condition, I am a dead man!” 
“This body of men in our own country,” says M/r. Spectator of the 
doctors, “may be described like the British army in Casar’s time: 
some of them slay in chariots, and some on foot. If the infantry do 
less execution than the charioteers, it is because they cannot be carried 
so soon into all quarters of the town, and dispatch so much business 
in so short a time.” 

It is, however, as we have partly shown, among the doctors them- 
selves that we must seek for the best abuse of medicine. None can 
adjust a rope so skilfully as the professional executioner ; it needs the 
professional reviewer to murder a book without butchery ; it needs the 
doctor to wield the scalpel with judgment, and dissect his own trade 
scientifically. It were a curious and interesting task to gather the 
suffrages of the wisest physicians in all ages upon the question of the 
disproportion between the profession and the performance of their art. 
These opinions are not one-sided, like those of the supposititious 
doctor in Molitre, “gui fait des cures merveilleuses, et qui se mogue des 
autres medicins.” On the contrary, their condemnation makes no ex- 
ceptions in favor of their own schools, but brushes all away with 
impartial severity. Celsus has said much ruder things about the 
practice of physic than can be found in all the satirists. “ A judicious 
physician,” as has been thoughtfully remarked, “will rarely say that 
he has cured a patient. The patient regained his health, truly, but 
the medical observer who has an insight into the laws of disease knows 
he would probably have recovered unaided. Medical philosophers 
have a just horror of the fost hoc propter hoc reasoning.” Some, 
indeed, in their more overweening moments assert, and perhaps conceit, 
that their particular age and their especial school is in possession of 
the great arcanum duplicatum for transforming miserable disease into 
blooming health ; but such enthusiasts are few and far between, and 
most doctors content themselves with hoping, but not perhaps expect- 
ing, that the next age will make the fruitful and magnificent discovery. 
Hence, if we wish to stumble upon distasteful facts and astounding 
admissions in regard to medicine, we need not borrow, as old Burton 
says, “from circumforanean rogues and gipsies,” but can go direct to 
the fountain-heads of science, and the most renowned masters of the 
art. “Let Paracelsus, Quercetan, Crollius, and the brethren of the 
rosy cross, defend themselves as they may. Crato, Erastus, and the 
Galenists oppugn. Paracelsus, he brags on the other side... . As 
Thessalus of old railed against those ancient Asclepiadean writers, he 
condemns others, insults, triumphs, overcomes all antiquity (saith 
Galen, as if he spake to him), declares himself a conqueror and crowns 
his own doings. . . . Erastus and the rest of the Galenists vilify them 
on the other side as heretics in physic. . . . Thus they contend and 
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rail, and every mart write books pro and con: ef adhuc sub judice lis 
est. Let them agree as they list.”* It was the leading maxim of 
Celsus that “optima medicina est non uti medicina,”’ which is about 
equivalent to Macbeth’s contemptuous exclamation: “Throw physic 
to the dogs!” The most intelligent authorities of the profession — 
iatpay o zaptéstaro — from Hippocrates downwards, “agree that, upon 
an average, their science, at least its practice, is a nuisance.”t It is 
even gravely questioned if the practical part of medicine have made 
a single step in advance since the days of Hippocrates. Hoffmann, 
who accomplished the final overthrow of Galenism, laid it down as a 
rule that you must fly from the doctors and their drugs if you would 
be safe. The Solidists are prompt to concede that the Humorists 
practised wholesale homicide for fifteen centuries, while Preissnitz and 
Hahnemann inveigh with equal freedom against “the murderous poly- 
pharmacy ” of the Solidists ; and Allopathy has its equally pungent 
reproaches — pungent because true—to fling against Homeopathy 
and Hydropathy. The old school charges Hahnemann with inventing 
a metaphysical reductio ad absurdum and calling it a medical system ; 
and it charges Preissnitz with murdering his patients between damp 
sheets, as Procrustes chopped his visitors to pieces to fit them to his 
bed. The father of Homeopathy retorts that Allopathy never had 
but faint gleams of the true system, and then only by accident ; while 
Preissnitz asserts that the most inveterate diseases he has had to con- 
tend against have been “the doctors and the drugs!” 

I do not think that a person who moves around among contem- 
porary physicians will find them.any better reconciled to each other in 
their practical relations than they are in history. The charge of mal- 


‘practice is more often made by the professional man than by the 


layman ; and I challenge society to produce the physician who is willing 
to use the prescriptions and remedies of his brethren without first 
adding a little to or subtracting a little from them. This simple fact, 
it is claimed by Montaigne, is evidence enough that doctors are more 
sedulous about making a reputation that will put money in their purses 
than they are about doing the very best thing for the well-being of their 
patient. 

There is a graver charge than this against the doctors — one, how- 
ever, which, in their most exacerbated bickerings, they have scrupu- 
lously and with great prudence refrained from bringing against one 
another. This charge is, substantially, that they have made war upon 
Nature’s most sacred stronghold, good health, and have stirred the 
slumbering disease into activity and life for base and selfish purposes. 
Such a charge, of course, cannot for one moment lie against the great 
body of a grave and honorable profession, nor does it need to be 
refuted. Doctors, in fact, have quite enough to do to contend with 
actual disease without going out of their way to produce it where it 
does not exist. 

The Faculty at large, however, are undoubtedly much more amenable 
to the charge that it is their custom to manipulate ignorance into 
wearing with cunning mimicry the semblance and mask of knowledge. 
A grave face and an imposing manner go a very great way with the 
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average patient, and I have known a Shakspearean breadth of fore- 
head and a solemn voice in a doctor make ample amends for serious 
defects in his diagnostic skill and the adaptability of his prescriptions 
to serious emergencies. There are certain arrant skeptics upon the 
dogma of medical efficiency who maliciously avow Hippocrates had 
very good reason to instruct his brethren against admitting any of the 
laity to their consultations. It is also held that the dignity of the 
Faculty is largely enhanced by that law of the medical code which 
enjoins against the writing of prescriptions in unprofessional language. 
I cannot pretend to decide these points, but I may hope at least that 
the recipes of the doctors are better able to endure scrutiny and trans- 
lation than was one given recently by a clairvoyant under inspiration, 
and which when rendered into plain English was found to embody an 
excellent formula for the preparation of good d/ack ink / I shall not 
dwell upon the rather frequent occurrence of a wrong diagnosis, as 
when a phthisis has been located in a sound lung, which is something 
that seems as gross an error as that of Sganarelle in Molitre when he 
put the heart upon the right (2. ¢., the wrong) side,— something, how- 
ever, for which a valid reason is as quickly found as when the dra- 
matist’s supposititious doctor announced that “ous avons changés tout 
cela.” Errors of this kind, however, are simply venial, and merely 
serve to remind us that accidents are liable to happen even in families 
so happily regulated as the brotherhood of medicine. We are seldom 
irritated by them, unless, indeed, a country doctor should laboriously 
draw the wrong tooth for us—an accident that certainly calls for a 
large share of Christian forbearance. 

Occasionally, however, mistakes and differences of opinion do 
become sources of immense scandal to the profession, as when, for 
instance, doctors are called upon, in their character of experts, to 
testify in Courts of Justice in regard to really important matters of 
fact and of science ; or when they are required to examine applicants 
for the benefits of Life Insurance ; or, as was the frequent case during 
the late war, have to test the capacity of a recruit for the military 
service. I think that it would not require many such cases as the 
recent poisoning Oyer at Carlisle, Pa., to give rise to grave doubts in 
the vulgar mind in regard to the competency of medical judgment to 
determine the value even of the simplest matter of fact or the least 
recondite matter of opinion. 

Be all this as it may, even those who concede that the learned and 
skilful physician can do all that is claimed for his art, must at the 
same time admit that the standard of medical education ought to be 
very high, but is, on the contrary, disgracefully low. No average 
graduate of any of our medical schools would think of applying to be 
examined for the rank of surgeon to the army or navy without making 
many and liberal additions to the course of studies deemed necessary 
to equip him for practice upon society at large. How much more 
valuable must be the lives of our common soldiers and sailors, which 
we hire them to risk at $20 per month and rations, than the lives of 
the confiding members of society at large, who receive these wise 
young gentlemen and their erudite diplomas with such wonderful, such 
miraculous faith! Talk of the difficulties of accepting Mormonism, 
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Spiritualism, or any other of the leading isms of the day! Why, the 
man who can believe in a young doctor just manufactured at wholesale 
by a “first-class College,” can bring himself to believe in anything ! 

The necessity for a severe standard of medical education resides in 
the plain and undeniable fact that it is men, not principles, who signalise 
the practice of physic. The doctor has to operate with but little 
adventitious aid ; he has to found his own system, depend upon his 
own judgment, and act promptly and decisively upon his own impulses. 
He has no time to pursue special studies, to make special researches, 
while a serious case is upon his hands. He must be at one and the 
same time judge, jury, attorney, and executioner. Hence his training 
should be such as will store his mind with a sufficient amount of 
knowledge to give adequacy to his judgments, and the tests of study 
should be severe enough to exclude from the profession every one who 
is not competent to grasp its entire majesty as a humanitarian art. 
But on the other hand, this course would exclude some of the most 
competent men from the profession ; for the men of action — to which 
class the most successful physicians belong — are, as a general rule, 
impatient of books, and seldom grasp at any wide extent of systematic 
knowledge. 

Now it should seem a very irrational sort of paradox to contend that 
good doctors cannot be had without a severe and high standard of 
medical education, and at the same time concede that such a system 
would have the effect, by excluding energetic men, to obstruct the suc- 
cessful practice of medicine. Such, however, is the fact, and it is quite 
apparent in the light of other relations. It cannot, for instance, be 
denied that the old-fogyish conservatism of the orthodox Faculty has 
been the fostering cause of quackery and quacks, even as the blood of 
martyrs is the seed of a Church. In the same way, it cannot be de- 
nied that the leading practical discoveries in medicine have been, so 
to speak, extra-professional, and have always happened to be adopted 
by the whole world before the Faculty could be persuaded to recognise 
them. Foran instance, look at the history of vaccination and Jenner’s 
struggles against the leaden resistance of his contemporary brethren. 
It cannot be denied that the chief danger of a medical education — 
and a terribly real danger it is!—lies in the fact that it inclines the 
doctor to lean too confidently upon authority instead of going to 
nature or exercising his discretion. Thus it happens that the average 
physician feels perfectly satisfied if, in killing his patient, he can show 
that he did it regularly and according to the books. It is certain that 
the medical nomenclature is horribly and inexcusably barbarous, and 
shockingly in need of a radical reform ; and it is equally certain, and 
fully as much to be regretted, that professional etiquette seems to re- 
quire of all doctors to spare no effort to make their art a mare clausum 
against every one not regularly graduated, by declining to furnish in- 
formation of an intelligible sort. 

It may very well be that the state of medical knowledge renders this 
course expedient, if not necessary ; @ fortior’, the conditions of medi- 
cal practice. For we must remember that the doctor is the most 
irresponsible person on earth. The Pope, indeed, is infallible, and 
kings are assumed, in the technical “eyes of the law,” to be incapable 
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of doing wrong ; but popes have sometimes been banished to Avignon, 
Gaeta, and other places, and kings have been dethroned or beheaded. 
The medical fortress, however, is yet as virgin to the invasions of con- 
troversion, much less of condemnation, as the unsullied ramparts of 
Ehrenbreitstein. It is an axiom in mathematics that things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to each other. It is equally an axiom 
in medicine that the fault of the death invariably rests at the dead 
man’s door. ‘This is good utility, perhaps ; it is certainly good policy, 
for, as Molitre has shrewdly remarked, the dead have a remarkable 
amount of discretion, and are not given to fault-finding.* ‘Why not?” 
the Faculty will argue ; “medicine, you say, cannot be shown to cure 
in any case. What then prevents us from assuming that it is infallibly 
right in every case, and that want of success is not our fault but the 
patient’s misfortune? What is to prevent us from retorting your own 
argument, 


‘Et, quoniam variant morbi, variabimus artes ; 
Mille mali species, mille salutis erunt ?’” 


—and indeed, to this sort of reasoning we can only respond by 
shrugging our shoulders ;— perhaps no other reply is necessary. 

The ancient Egyptians had a law under which, during the first three 
days of a malady, the patient received the doctor’s services at his own 
risk, but after that the practitioner was himself responsible for the 
result of his treatment. Such legislation is almost too arbitrary to 
suit the liberal spirit of modern times ; but still it must strike every 
one as a decidedly unfair arrangement that the doctor should be dis- 
charged from all responsibilities in regard to the consequences of his 
treatment, and at the same time be under no obligations as regards the 
mental qualities and professional skill he brings to that treatment. If 
the law exempts him from the consequences of mal-administered drug 
or ill-used knife, it certainly ought not to exempt him from knowing 
how to practise better. If it pardons his error, it certainly ought to 
deal severely with his ignorance. If a man escapes the consequences 
of a crime committed. when drunk, the law must punish his drunken- 
ness. If the quack kills you with drugs of which he does not know 
the properties, and he cannot be punished for murder, he most as- 
suredly should be punished for false pretences. As the case now 
stands, we of the laity incur at once all the penalties of medical indis- 
cretion and all the dangers of medical ignorance. We have no refuge 
to fly to from the pestilence, nor no remedy to combat it with when we 
are seized. Nor are these dangers slight and trivial. The mere slip 
of a pencil in writing ounces instead of drachms (and a single stroke 
makes all the difference betweem 3 and 3,) may finish us off too 
rapidly to give us time to inquire what caused the contretemps. 

These considerations suggest one or two points upon which it seems 
to me the code of medical ethics is capable of being quite sensibly 
improved. In the first place, all claims to infallibility of systems 
should be quietly put aside, and the pretensions of medicine to the 
dignity of a science at once and definitively abandoned. A strict and 
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scientific determination of the rational limits within which the functions 
of physic may safely and intelligently be exercised will go very far 
towards remedying the most conspicuous defects in practice. In the 
next place, the barriers of the mare clausum should be peremptorily 
broken down, and the whole Faculty should give its undivided energies 
to the endeavor to popularise medicine as much as possible. ‘This is 
a certain and a safe way to enhance the importance of the profession, 
for the more knowledge people in general have of medicine, the more 
profound will be their conviction of how frightfully ignorant they are, 
and consequently the greater will be their respect for the doctor whose 
office it is to have mastered these obscure and terribly vital problems. 
And lastly, it is my firm persuasion that medicine would far better 
serve the cause of humanity, if instead of holding itself so disdainfully 
back as it does now from the devices and machinery that give such 
influence and power to quackery, it should descend into the very 
market-place, and there, in its stronghold, grapple, wrestle with, and 
overthrow that infamous curse of our time, the “ Patent Medicine” 
business, by establishing the superior qualities of professional skill 
over ignorant charlatanry so plainly that no one can mistake about it 
henceforth. 
EDWARD SPENCER. 


LOST VIOLETS. 


For Tue New Ec ectic MaAGAzine. 


EAR ROB, the sky that beamed once, 
Now beams no more; 
The birds that cheered us while we dreamed once, 
Now sing no more. 
We, waking, find ourselves bereft 
Of everything ; 
Not even a perfumed record left 
Of that lost Spring. 
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Ah, well I mind the time, Rob, 
The sweet May-weather! 

— Since then, in many a rhyme, Rob, 
Light as a feather, 

I’ve seemed to put my heart; but song 
I cannot sing 

Like those I made the blithe day long 
In that lost Spring. 


I, in my garret-room here, 
Moil o’er my work; 

You, in your office-gloom there, 
Toil o’er your work: 

Your thought on ledger-pages set, 
Mine bent to bring 

Life’s ends about! (No fear nor fret 
In that lost Spring !) 


With petty, vexing care, we 
Are over-wrought ; 

For what we eat, what wear, we 
Take anxious thought. 

— Oh, Rob, do never wild regrets 
About you cling? 

Nor dreams of our lost violets, 
And our lost Spring ? 


Ah me! as in old books once 
By fair hands held, 

By sweet and winsome looks once 
Pored o’er and spelled, 

You find a scented rose-leaf pressed, 
—A faded thing, 

But sweet for memory of some breast, 
And some lost Spring,— 


So in our secret hearts, Rob, 
(So secret grown !) 

Though morning-glow departs, Rob, 
And day draws on, 

Are folded close (with vain regrets 
That round them cling), 

The dear, lost, withered violets 
Of our lost Spring! 


MOLLE E...Moore. 











A SINGULAR NARRATIVE. 





For Tue New Ectectic MaGazine. 


II. 





HIS affair so forcibly impressed, or rather took possession of 

my mind, that I determined at once to visit the place which my 
old friend had described to me. As I had so recently been admitted 
to the Bar, I had as yet received no business of a professional nature 
to keep me in the city. The next day, therefore, at early morning I 
was on board of a steamboat bound for the southern part of the State. 
At half-past two o'clock in the afternoon of the same day, and about 
an hour after the passengers on the vessel had taken dinner, I was 
landed at a hamlet on the shore of the river P . At this place I 
hired a horse, and started for the plantation which I wished to visit, 
and which was between three and four miles from the little village on 
the shore. As I approached the fine old brick plantation-house I 
began to reflect that I had not yet decided upon what excuse I should 
give for my visit. This question was already settled for me, however. 
A heavy cloud was rising in the west when I left the hamlet ; but 
accustomed to a city life where shelter in such cases was easily 
obtained, I had scarcely noted the fact that a summer storm was 
rising — for it was the middle of July, the very season for such storms. 
As I came to the avenue which led from the public road to the 
mansion, the first large drops of a thunder-shower fell. I immediately 
turned my horse’s head towards the house, and in a few minutes was 
before the front entrance. All Southern Maryland is proverbially 
hospitable. I had been seen from the road, and when I arrived at 
the front door of the mansion a negro man was standing there ready 
to take my horse to the stable, and an elderly white woman in the 
doorway was waiting to receive me. The latter was a tall, well-formed 
and handsome old lady, whose face expressed energy of character 
blended with kindliness and amiability of disposition. ‘There were 
lines in her countenance also which told of past and present suffering 
restrained in its expression. 

“T am glad to see you, sir,” she said, with a kind and hospitable 
smile, as I stept into the large porch where she stood awaiting me. 
“You are just in time to escape the storm. It is going to rain very 
heavily.” 

“T am fortunate, madam,” I replied, “in meeting with a reception 
so hospitable.”’ 

“Walk in, sir,” she said, for I was standing, hat in hand, upon 
the steps of the porch ; “the rain will pour down in a moment.” 

She led me into a wide hall, and through that into a plainly furnished 
sitting-room at the back of the house. 
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“Tt is right, madam,” I said, as we took seats, “that you should 
know who it is that is receiving your kind hospitality. My name is 
Frederick Boteler, and I reside in Baltimore.” 

“ Are you the young gentleman of that name who is studying law 
with Mr. Gordon?” she asked. 

“T am the person to whom you refer,” I answered ; adding, with 
the pride of a young man in a newly-obtained profession, “but I am 
no longer a student of Mr. Gordon. I was admitted to the Bar a 
week ago, and have opened an office of my own in the city. May I 
ask how it is that you have become acquainted with the name of one 
so little known as myself?” 

“T have often heard Miss Bella Gordon speak of you,” she answered, 
with an expressive smile. 

“Then you know Miss Bella Gordon?” I said eagerly. 

“ Certainly,” she replied ; “her father has possession of this planta- 
tion. Iam only housekeeper here. Possibly you have heard some of 
the family speak of Mrs. Wilson?” 

“Tt is likely that I have, madam,” I answered, “but if so, I have 
forgotten, as I have not been intimate with the family for some years.” 
I felt that I blushed as I said this. 

Mrs. Wilson looked as if she understood more about the matter than 
my words conveyed. 

“Do the family often visit this plantation?” I inquired, after a 
pause. 

“Mrs. Gordon and Miss Bella,” she answered, “spend a few weeks 
here every spring. Mr. Gordon himself makes but a hasty visit “of a 
day or two here once, and sometimes twice in the year, to look after 
the crops and to give instructions to Mr. Fisher, the overseer.” 

A vivid flash of lightning, followed by a terrific thunder-crash, here 
interrupted our conversation. Instantly afterwards the rain came 
down in torrents. The lightning and thunder continued to flash and to 
roar, at frequent intervals, for more than an hour; but as the clouds 
charged with electricity travelled towards the east, the sounds and the 
light gradually grew fainter and paler until they entirely ceased. Dark 
vapors, however, heavy with water, still hung in the atmosphere above 
us, and the thick rain continued to fall heavily until late in the night. 
While the lightning flashed and the thunder reverberated, it seemed 
that awe, not terror, kept the old lady silent ; but when the tempest 
batteries ceased their fire our discourse was resumed. 

We conversed principally of the Gordon family. Mrs. Wilson spoke 
in very high terms of both Mrs. Gordon and Bella, praising them for 
their kindly and amiable dispositions. She was evidently much at- 
tached to both of them. She spoke mostly of Bella, as if she thought 
that that subject was the most agreeable to me.. With regard to Mr. 
Gordon she was very reticent ; he was evidently no favorite of hers. 
At length, as it grew towards evening, the old lady arose and apolo- 
gised for leaving me alone for awhile, excusing herself on the plea of 
household duties—which I understood, of course, to refer to the 
necessity of seeing to the preparation of supper. 

“If you are fond of reading, Mr. Boteler,” she added, “you will 
find plenty of books in the next room.” 

“T am devoted to books, madam,” I answered. 
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She then opened the door of an adjoining apartment, showed me in, 
and. left me. It was a large room, with several black walnut book- 
cases of Gothic design ranged against the wall. All the rest of the 
furniture was of the same material. I selected a volume from one of 
the book-cases, and seating myself in an easy chair which stood beside 
a table near one of the windows, endeavored to while away the time 
in reading. ‘The book was an interesting one, being one of the old 
English classics ; yet my thoughts would wander from the page before 
me to reflections upon the novel situation in which I was placed, 
wondering whether anything of importance would result from my 
singular visit to this place, and if so, what it would be. But my 
thoughts of course amounted to nothing but idle reverie, and I had 
made no more progress in reading the book in my hand than I had in 
solving the problem that pressed upon my mind, when Mrs. Wilson 
opened the door and invited me to supper. 

This meal was laid out in the room into which the housekeeper had 
first shown me. Mr. Fisher, the young overseer, made his appearance 
as I entered the room. After supper we chatted about the weather, 
the crops, and the manners and customs of the people of the neighbor- 
hood until ten o’clock. When that hour was sounded by the tall old- 
fashioned clock which stood in a corner of the hall, Mrs. Wilson asked 
if I wished to retire to my sleeping-room. On my answering in the 
affirmative, she took one of the candles on the supper-table, and con- 
ducted me up the broad old-fashioned staircase to a large chamber in 
the second story directly above the library. The room was plainly 
but rfeatly furnished. It had a fire-place opposite to the front windows, 
and on each side of this fire-place was a wide closet. 

“This apartment,” said the housekeeper, “used to be the sitting- 
room of the late Mrs. Gordon, the widow of Walter Gordon, brother 
of the Mr. John Gordon who now has possession of this plantation. 
I was myself a young widow at the time, and had just been made 
housekeeper here when her husband brought her home. She was an 
orphan, and had but one near relative in the world—a brother. She 
was from Fredericksburg, Virginia. I thought when I first saw her 
that she was the sweetest and most beautiful young lady that I had 
ever seen. She and her husband were both excellent young people, 
were very much in love with each other, and lived very happily 
together. But their happiness did not last long. Her husband died 
in less than a year after their marriage. I never saw any one ‘take 
on’ as she did about her husband’s death. I don’t think I ever saw 
a real heartfelt smile on her face afterwards. I do believe that it was 
grief for his death which shortened her own life. Her only consola- 
tion seemed to be her little boy, who was born but a week before his 
father died.” 

Here was a good opening for the purpose of my visit. 

“What you say, madam,” I remarked, “interests me very much. 
May I ask what became of the child you speak of?” 

“It is a subject,” answered Mrs. Wilson, “ which I am certain that 
Mr. John Gordon does not like to be mentioned ; it is never spoken of 
by his family. If he knew of my speaking of it now, it is more than 
probable that I should lose my situation, which is necessary to me in 
my old. age.” 
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“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Wilson,” I said, “for my indiscreet 
curiosity. Do not let politeness to me cause you to say anything which 
your interest or your judgment disapproves of.” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Boteler,” she replied, “I shall answer your 
question as fully as I am able to do so. I scarcely know why, but I 
felt drawn towards you when I saw you first as you approached the 
house this afternoon. I cannot for the life of me remember who it is 
of whom you remind me, but your face is a familiar face to me.” 

“T am pleased, madam,” I said, “that you are disposed to think 
well of me; and I assure you that you may rely upon my word when 
I declare that no injury shall occur to you from any confidence which 
you may place in me.” 

“T am sure of that,” replied the housekeeper, “and I will tell you 
all I know of the fate of the little Walter Gordon. One night just 
twenty years ago, and in this same month, I was roused from my 
sleep between two and three o’clock by loud and piercing shrieks 
issuing from Mrs. Gordon’s chamber. I hastened to her at once. As 
I entered the room I saw, by the light of the taper which burned upon 
the hearth, two men with crape on their faces tearing the baby from 
its mother’s arms. The next moment, without apparently taking any 
notice of me, they rushed out of the room, ran down the stairs, and I 
then heard them leap from one of the parlor windows, by which no 
doubt they had entered. When Mrs. Gordon saw me she exclaimed: 
‘O, Mrs. Wilson, my child! my child!’ and immediately fainted. The 
baby’s nurse, a young negro girl, who usually slept on a pallet in her 
mistress’s room, sat crouched in a corner of the chamber, with her hands 
before her face and weeping bitterly. I at once sent her,to rouse the rest 
of the household, that I might have assistance in restoring her mistress, 
and that a doctor might be sent for. After I had hurriedly lit the two 
candles on the mantle-shelf, I hastened to Mrs. Gordon. I then 
observed that the first finger on her left hand was dislocated. Several 
of the maid-servants soon made their appearance. Proper restoratives 
were then applied, and the suffering Jady was at length aroused from 
her swoon. It is of no use, Mr. Boteler, to harass your feelings by 
describing the scene of distress which ensued when the poor lady, 
having recovered her senses, also recovered consciousness of her 
dreadful loss. The doctor did not arive until the sun was an hour or 
two high the next morning. The reason of this delay was, the negro 
man who was sent for a physician had to go to the houses of three 
doctors before he found one at home. The disjointed finger was set 
by him, and several severe bruises about her arms and shoulders were 
dressed, and the poor lady was relieved to some extent of her bodily 
sufferings. About an hour after the doctor had left the house, Mr. 
Robert Wildering, Mrs. Gordon’s brother, arrived on a visit to her. 
On being informed of the outrage which had been committed, Mr. 
Wildering offered at once to start in search of the ruffians. Before he 
left the house, however, at his sister’s urgent request he had a private 
interview with her of some length. We saw no more of him for 
nearly a week, by which time Mrs. Gordon was able to occupy an easy 
chair in the room which was then, as I have mentioned, used by her 
as a sitting-room. The chamber adjoining this was her sleeping 
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apartment. Mrs. Gordon seemed to be much cheered by her brother’s 
return, although, as well as I could learn, he had heard nothing of the 
lost child. The lady did not long survive her brother’s return ; she 
died the third day afterwards. He remained with her to the last. 
She died very unexpectedly to me, and had some strange notions 
towards the last. Though very weak she persisted in sitting up ; and 
I remember that on the very day of her death, and but a few hours 
before it, she insisted on being left entirely alone for a half-hour in this 
very room. But a few moments after she allowed her brother and 
myself to return to her, she suddenly swooned. We removed her to 
her bed, but she never ‘came to’ again.” 

“ And has nothing been heard of the lost son since?” I asked. 

“Not a word,” was the answer. ‘“ But somehow I cannot believe 
that he is dead, and I could easily recognise him should I ever meet 
him.” 

“ How is it possible,” I asked, “that you could recognise one grown 
to man’s age whom you have not seen since he was but a year old?” 

“He has two very unusual marks upon his person,” she replied ; 
“the one is a singularly shaped mole just below his throat, and the 
other is the distinct representation of a rose on his left shoulder.” 

Mrs. Wilson looked at me keenly for an instant as she concluded, 
noticing, I suppose, that I started as if with surprise at what she said. 
Her face cleared off in a moment, however, as I quickly recovered 
myself. 

“Good night, Mr. Boteler,” she then said. “I am afraid that I 
have kept you too long from your sleep.” 

“Not at all, madam, I assure you,” I answered. “On the contrary, 
I have been much interested in what you have told me, and thank you 
greatly for the confidence which you have placed in me.” 

I then bade her good-night, and she left the room. 

Notwithstanding the exceeding interest and the many thoughts which 
were aroused in my mind by my conversation with the housekeeper, 
yet the unusual fatigue and excitement which I had experienced during 
the past day produced their natural effects upon a healthful young con- 
stitution like mine, and I slept soundly until sunrise the next morning. 

I am habitually an early riser, and on this occasion as soon as I 
awoke I sprang out of bed and began to dress myself. When my 
toilet was made I went to one of the windows, pushed aside its white 
muslin drapery, and looked forth. The morning was a splendid one, 
and nature looked refreshed and bright after the storm. The mansion 
stood upon a lofty eminence, and commanded a fine view of the 
surrounding country. Far away, beyond many a broad field and many 
a piece of forest land, the waters of the river flashed brightly in the 
morning sunshine. 

I stood at the window for a few moments enjoying the fine scene 
before me, and then turned to leave the room with the intention of 
taking an early walk. As I did so I was startled by seeing before me 
again the same spectral hand which I had twice before seen in Balti- 
more. It moved towards one of the closets which adjoined the fire- 
place on either side, and immediately vanished. At the same instant 
the door of the closet seemed to open. There was nothing to be seen 
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in it but empty shelves. One of these shelves appeared then to lift 
itself at the back, exposing to view a long and narrow recess in the 
wall behind it. In this recess I saw what seemed to be a letter. 

This vision lasted but an instant, and when I recovered from my 
first shock of astonishment, I saw that the closet door was really shut. 
It was not only shut, but I found on advancing to it that it was also 
locked. The key, however, had been left in the lock, and on turning 
it and opening the door, I found the inside of the closet to present the 
very appearance which it had first presented in my vision. On 
placing my hand under the shelf which had seemed to lift itself at the 
back, I touched what I afterwards found to be a very small bolt, which 
was placed in a little groove in the under-side of the shelf. The 
groove was so small that I could get only the point of a little finger 
into it. After pulling back the bolt, which I did with but little difficulty, 
the back part of the shelf was easily lifted. Behind it, in the wall, 
was a recess about three inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
wide. There was a letter envelope in it, sure enough. I inserted a 
finger into the recess and pulled out the envelope. I then replaced 
the shelf, closed the closet door, and locked it. The envelope was un- 
sealed, and in it was a small sheet of note paper, on which the follow- 
ing words were written in a small and beautiful but tremulous female 
hand : 


“My husband showed to me this little recess, which he said owed 
its existence to an ancestor of his who built this house. It is known 
now, I think, to no human being but myself. 

“T cannot account for the feeling which impels me, as it were, to 
send all persons out of my sickroom that I may write this short note 
and place it here without the knowledge of any one. 

“The japanned tin-box which I presented to my brother, Robert 
Wildering, has a double bottom.” 


I considered that the circumstances justified me in placing this 
memorandum in my pocket. 

There is no need that this visit to Southern Maryland should be 
longer dwelt upon. With many good wishes from Mrs. Wilson, I left 
the plantation-house in time to take passage on the steamer when, at 
ten o’clock of the same morning, it stopped on its way down the river 
at the village on the shore. At seven o’clock in the evening of the 
same day I was in my room at my hotel in Baltimore. 

The reader may be sure that many minutes did not pass before I 
had the little japanned tin-box again open on a table before me. I 
could find no way of getting at the space between its two bottoms, if 
it had two — which fact I was not assured of until I carefully measured 
the depth of the box inside and outside, when it was found that its 
bottom was three-quarters of an inch thick. I took it at once to a 
tinner in the neighborhood and had the bottom taken out, when another 
bottom was discovered above it. ‘The space between the two bottoms 
was packed with manuscript paper so folded as completely to fill it. 
In a few minutes I was again in my room at the hotel and seated at a 
table with the papers before me. 
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There were two manuscripts. The one was evidently a deposition 
of some kind, properly authenticated by a magistrate, and with the 
certificate and seal of the clerk of a county court attached. The 
other had no official signs about it, but it was headed with the words, 
“To Frederick Boteler.” I read the latter first. It was a letter to 
me from my adopted father, and began as follows: 


“ My DEAR FREDERICK, 

“T am about to relate to you the history of 
certain events in which you will find, before you have finished reading 
this writing, that you are to a great extent interested. My real name 
is not Robert Boteler but Robert Wildering.” 


The manuscript then gave a history of the writer’s birth and parent- 
age, stated that when his father and mother died within a few days of 
each other, his sister Mary was an infant and himself about fifteen 
years of age, and that they had no known relative except each other. 
It then spoke of the sister’s marriage to Walter Gordon, of Maryland 
(the Wilderings were of Petersburg, Virginia), of her widowhood, and 
of the violent seizure and carrying away of her only child. 


“When I proposed to go in pursuit of the ruffians,” continued the 
writing, ‘“ Mary asked a private interview with me before I went. In 
this interview she declared to me that she felt assured that her hus- 
band’s brother, John Gordon, had hired the men who had broken into 
the house to remove and perhaps murder the infant boy, who was the 
only bar to his own possession of the greater part of his brother’s 
estate. ‘ Dear brother,’ continued Mary, ‘I know that I shall live but 
a few days, and in the event of my death you will have of course to 
take care of my boy. Should you recover him, and his existence be 
made known, John Gordon will use ceaseless efforts to compass his 
death while he is a child and helpless. If you should find and get 
possession of him again, then do not bring him here, nor let his being 
alive be made known to any one but myself. Promise me that you will 
give to him, as your adopted son, all the affection and care of a parent, 
that you will change your residence, and both your name and his, so 
that it will be impossible for John Gordon —w ho has never seen you, 
thank God !—to recognise my son as his nephew. Have my young 
Walter educated to the law, that he may be able to right himself when 
he arrives to man’s estate ; and when he is of age — and not before — 
acquaint him with his own history.’ How could I refuse to make any 
promise demanded, even one whose fulfilment required such self- 
sacrifice, by my dying sister, my only relative? I need not describe to 
you my adventures in search of the ruffians. They were discovered 
and captured, with the infant Walter still in their possession, in Fred- 
erick county. I offered to let them go free on condition that they 
made, as the saying is, ‘a clean breast of it.’ They told me that they 
had been engaged by John Gordon to dispose of his nephew — by 
death, if necessary. ‘They substantiated this statement by an affidavit, 
which is enclosed with this paper.- The box in which you will find 
these papers was given to me by my sister for the purpose for which I 
am now using it. I promised her to make this written statement, and 
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to place it where her son will find it before he is eighteen years of age. 
You—as you have doubtless anticipated —are that son, and your 
right name is Walter Gordon. The baby-clothes were placed in this 
box at my sister’s request to aid in identifying you.” 


The manuscript then proceeded to mention the names of a number 
of persons whom I could apply to as witnesses, if necessary ; gave me 
minute directions to aid me in establishing my claims; and ended 
with, “ Your loving uncle, Robert Wildering.” 

I may now inform the reader that what startled me when Mrs. 
Wilson described the marks on the lost Walter Gordon was that those 
marks were on my own person. 

Immediately after reading the manuscript I went to see my old 
friend, Dr. Watkins, and confided to him all the strange history to a 
knowledge of which he had been to an important extent, although 
unconsciously, my guide. He advised me to call at once upon Mr. 
Gordon, my wicked paternal uncle, and boldly to acquaint him with 
my ability to identify myseif with Walter Gordon, his brother’s heir, 
and also to inform him of the means in my hands to prove his instiga- 
tion of the abduction, and his intention to add to it murder. Dr. 
Watkins also advised me to pledge to Mr. Gordon that no other 
persons excepting him— my guardian—and myself, should become 
through me acquainted with his crime—not even my wife—on the 
conditions that he should give his consent to my marriage with Bella, 
should acknowledge me as his brother’s son and heir, and should yield 
to me the plantation and other property of my father which was justly 
mine. 

I acted in accordance with the advice of my excellent old friend. 
When Mr. John Gordon was fully satisfied of the power which I pos- 
sessed to prove all that I claimed, he yielded at once to my demands. 
He moreover expressed great joy at learning that he was not, as he had 
thought for twenty years, the murderer of his only brother’s only child. 

Bella and myself were married in the following September. She 
has proved to be to me an earthly angel, and our lives are gliding on 
very tranquilly and happily. 

Although the recovery of my father’s estate has more than doubled 
my income, yet I am devoting myself with success to the practice of 
the law ; and if I were to mention my real name, the reader would 
probably recognise it as one not entirely “to fortune and to fame 
unknown.” 

The programme for each coming year which Bella and myself have 
laid down for ourselves is, to spend the latter part of the spring and 
the first summer month at our South Maryland residence, where Mrs. 
Wilson rules as housekeeper ; to pass the latter part of the summer 
and the early part of autumn at our Hagerstown mansion, which is 
under the management of Mrs. Lessen ; and to give the remainder of 
the year to our Baltimore dwelling. At each of these places love 
makes us a home, for, in very deed and truth, 


“°Tis home where’er the heart is.” 


JAMES HUNGERFORD. 
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Gentleman's Magazine. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 


FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


N the autumn of the year 1801 a group of young men, hardly, for 

the most part, out of their cricketing days, happened to meet 
together one evening in the chambers of a Scotch barrister, on the 
eighth or ninth flat of a house in Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh, to talk 
of poetry, metaphysics, and politics, over their Bohea. They were all 
men of rare endowments, men of wit, of eloquence, of high spirit, and 
of ambition equal at least to their accomplishments. Except, however, 
in their own estimation of themselves, they were none of them particu- 
larly distinguished, unless, perhaps, it may be, as the heroes of those 
oyster-supper parties which then formed one of the pleasantest traits 
in the social life of the Athens of the North, where men met to eat 
and drink, to argue and joke, and to indulge now and then in one of 
the rarest privileges of friendship, by sitting still as stupid listeners. 
They had hardly a hundred pounds in hard cash between them, and I 
doubt whether they possessed sufficient credit to raise that sum on 
their joint note of hand. “I see no prospect,” said the owner of the 
rooms, speaking with the frankness of friendship, “but that of dying 
the death of other great geniuses — by hunger.” And he was one of 
the seniors of the party, a thin, spare man, of thirty, with keen and 
sharply-cut features, dark bushy hair, and sparkling black eyes, in 
physique not much bigger than an Aztec, but with an intellect of almost 
preternatural acuteness, a fluent tongue, well practised in the art of 
conversation, as the art of conversation was then understood in the 
metaphysical circles of Edinburgh, and possessing, as he thought, a 
turn for epic poetry. This was Francis Jeffrey ; and he was just now 
at the very lowest ebb of fortune. He had swept the hall of the 
Court of Session in the wig and gown of one of the noblesse de la robe 
for seven years, without picking up sufficient fees to stock his office 
with law books. He had tried his hand on authorship, at poetry, at 
law, and criticism, and had come to the conclusion that, with great 
powers of industry, he possessed no special qualification for anything. 
He had even failed in an attempt to establish himself as a newspaper 
grub in London, under the auspices of the Scotch editor of the Morning 
Chronicle ; and, with no prospect but that of picking up two hundred 
guineas a-year as a law reporter at the Scotch Bar, he had married a 
girl without a shilling in the world, taking up his quarters in, these 
garrets in Buccleuch Place, abandoned the hope of earning even these 
two hundred guineas at the bar, and was now, in a spirit of sheer 
despair, thinking and talking of studying Oriental literature, and 
seeking his fortune in India. The hopes of the rest of the group 
were at least a trifle higher than this. They still cherished the illu- 
sions of one-and-twenty: one of them talking of the horsehair and 
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ermine of the Lord Chancellor, and another of the lawn sleeves and 
shovel hat of an English bishop. But even these ambitious spirits 
were neither of them men of high birth or fortune, nor of influential 
connections ; and were therefore, quite as much as Jeffrey, dependent 
upon themselves, upon their own wit and courage, for the attainment 
of any honours that might be in store for them. In these qualities, 
however, neither Henry Brougham nor Sydney Smith were particu- 
larly deficient ; and when Sydney Smith proposed, in the hardy spirit 
which more or less animated all of them, that they should set up a 
Review, even Horner, the sagacious Horner, the gentlest of the group, 
did not deprecate what they must all, nevertheless, have felt to be a 
rash, and perhaps ruinous, experiment. The proposal was adopted by 
acclamation. ‘The author of the suggestion was at once installed as 
editor, and commissioned to look out for a publisher. 

This —as I need hardly, perhaps, add — was the origin of the Zdin- 
burgh Review, a publication which, though now superseded in most of 
its functions by the newspaper press, has in its day exercised a more 
powerful influence on English politics and English literature, and 
numbered in the ranks of its contributors more brilliant and distin- 
guished writers than all its contemporaries put together. 

It is an old story, I know ; but it is a story that can never pall in 
the telling, for it represents one of those incidents in the history of 
literature over which the imagination loves to linger, and to scan in all 
its detail. 

You take up the first volume of the Zdinburgh Review, run your eye 
over its title-page and its modest preface, and at once reproduce in 
your mind’s eye, by a sort of enchantment, that scene in Buccleuch 
Place. There is Jeffrey’s plainly-furnished study, fitted up complete 
for 7/7. ros. There are his books and papers scattered about on his 
desk, two or three old briefs, returned MSS., and a copy of the 
Monthly Review, containing his first published contribution, on Whiter’s 
“Etymologicon Magnum ;” and there, round his hearth, are three or 
four of the most active and powerful intellects in the three kingdoms — 
Brougham, as yet, perhaps, only half conscious of his gigantic ener- 
gies, but panting to do something to distinguish himself; Sydney 
Smith, with his jovial, beaming countenance, and his restless grey eye 
sparkling with wit, the only man in the group, as he used to boast, 
with any plausible pretensions to good looks ; and Horner, the knight 
of the shaggy eyebrows, with the Ten Commandments all written in 
the lines of his face as legibly as they were on the tables of stone. It 
was a tempestuous night, and one can still hear the echo of the laugh 
over Smith’s prediction that they were brewing a far stronger storm in 
Jeffrey’s garret. “ What terms are we to offer the publisher?” “ What 
motto shall we adopt?” ‘What is to be the size of the Review ?” were 
some of the first questions that had to be turned over ; and they were 
all disposed of in an off-hand manner. Smith, of course, suggested 
that they should take as their motto, “ Zenui Musam meditamur 
avend”’— We cultivate literature on a little oatmeal! But this, as they 
all acknowledged, was too near the truth to be admitted ; and Brougham 
took up a copy of “ Publius Syrus” that happened to lie on the 
table, turned over the leaves, of which none of them had read a 
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syllable, and hit upon the sentence that still adorns the covers of the 
old buff and blue —“ Fudex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur !” Of 
course it was easier to find a motto than a publisher. They offered 
the whole of the first year’s numbers to Constable as a present if he 
would take all the risks of printing and publishing. Considering the 
spirit of the writers, and the state of the law at that time, these risks 
were not the trifles that they are now. But the Prince of Publishers 
closed with the offer, and the Reviewers set to work with their pens. 
Except Jeffrey, none of these Edinburgh Reviewers had, I believe, 
written a line beyond their college exercises ; and all that Jeffrey had 
published had been one or two trifling bits of criticism in the A/onth/y 
Review. But Jeffrey set to work with his task like a practised athlete. 
It was just the sort of work that his previous training and course of 
reading had qualified him to shine in. He had been a critic from his 
cradle. He possessed a fluent and vigorous pen, an intellect teeming 
with arguments and illustrations upon almost every possible topic of 
literary and metaphysical discussion, and the most intensely critical 
spirit that perhaps ever animated a man of letters. Even when a 
mere boy at Glasgow University, Jeffrey had distinguished himself in 
the Historical and Critical Clubs by his fluency and acuteness ; and 
when an essay of Principal Haldane’s once fell into his hands for 
analysis, he dissected it with a precocious keenness and severity that 
startled his professor. The tritical powers which were thus early 
brought into play were developed by the most intense and systematic 
course of mental exercise that a man of genius ever put himself 
through. He analysed and criticised every book he read; every 
lecture he attended at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Oxford ; the profes- 
sors, and their theories and styles ; his own poems, essays, and trans- 
lations ; and, to crown all, he generally finished up by criticising, in 
the sharpest terms, his own criticisms. Most of these MSS. have 
been preserved ; and, knowing what a hornet’s nest Jeffrey brought 
about his ears as the editor of the Adinburgh Review, it is curious to 
look through them and see how he anticipated his censures, upon the 
Lake Poets, for instance, by his criticism upon his own work. “I do 
not like this piece,” he says of one of his essays on Poetry ; “but of 
which of my productions can I not say the same? Here, however, it 
is said with peculiar energy. ‘The style is glaringly unequal ; affectedly 
plain in the beginning, oratorical in the end. ‘The design is not one, 
and I am afraid the sentiments are not consistent.” ‘This barbarous 
version of the elegant Racine,” he says of another piece, “I feel 
myself bound to stigmatise with its genuine character, that as often 
as the proofs of my stupidity, displayed on the foregoing pages, shall 
mortify my pride, I may be comforted by the instance of candour set 
forth on this.” He compiles an epitome of Lucretius, reads it, and 
pronounces it “a very disgraceful performance.” “The poetical beau- 
ties of the original are entirely lost.” He sketched out a speech on 
the Slave Trade on the model of Demosthenes. “On the model of 
Demosthenes!” he says, with a sneer, at the close of his work. 
“ Admirably executed! I wonder which of the characteristics of that 
orator I had in my mind to imitate while I covered these pages! 
There can hardly be anything more unlike the style, though at times it is 
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evident I have been jumping at that too ; and the solicitude with which 
I have avoided special narrative and individual illustration is still 
more inconsistent with the instant peculiarity of that model. Now I 
I knew all this when I avowed my intention of imitation. What was 
it, then, that I designed to imitate? ‘That perspicuity and simplicity 
of arrangement, that direct and unremitting tendency to the single 
object of the discourse, that naked and undisguised sincerity of senti- 
ment, that perpetual recurrence to acknowledged and important posi- 
tions, which are, certainly, the most intrinsic and infallible marks of 
the orations of Demosthenes. No intermission of argument, no digres- 
sive embellishment, no ostentatious collocation of parts, no artificial 
introduction, no rhetorical transition is to be found in the pages of this 
accomplished and animated orator. He falls from argument to argu- 
ment with the most direct and unaffected simplicity; and at every 
transition from argument to exhortation, and from exhortation to 
reproach, he holds the one object of his discourse fully in his own eyes, 
and in those of his auditors. This I say by way of self-defence, that 
I may not be thought to have mistaken the character of this writer, 
whom my imitation evinces me to have understood so ill. In one 
respect it is similar to my model — it is sincere, and has not declined 
any part of the argument that occurred. ‘Towards the end it is most 
defective: the turgid breaking in upon one unawares. I never read 
ten pages on the question in my life. I pretend, therefore, that this is 
original.” This is the very style of the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, an anticipation of the tone that marked some of the most 
exasperating of his criticisms. 

Of course the object of all these exercises, of all this self-analysis, 
was to acquire accuracy of thought, and ease and readiness of expres- 
sion. And they served their purpose with remarkable success. ‘The 
quickness of Jefirey’s perception, the rapidity of his thought, the 
fluency and flexibility of his tongue and his pen, were the marvel of 
his friends. They were like those of an improvisator. “He seemed 
to invent arguments, and to pour out views, and to arrive at conclu- 
sions instinctively.” ‘These, of course, were the very qualities that 
were needed for the work, and especially in the case of men circum- 
stanced as the original band of Edinburgh Reviewers were, with nothing 
but the scraps of their time to devote to criticism ; and Horner, the 
sagacious Horner, at once saw that if any of them were destined to 
derive honour from the Review, Jeffrey was the man. “The genius of 
that little man,” he said, with characteristic generosity, “remained 
almost unknown to all but his. most intimate acquaintances. His 
manner is not, at first, pleasing ; what is worse, it is of that cast which 
almost irresistibly impresses upon strangers the idea of levity and 
superficial talents. Yet there is not any man whose real character is 
so much the reverse. He has, indeed, a very sportive and playful 
fancy ; but it is accompanied with an extensive and varied information, 
with a readiness of apprehension almost intuitive, with judicious and 
calm discernment, with a profound and penetrating understanding.” 

Yet, of all the Edinburgh Reviewers, no one in the first instance 
seems to have thought less of the prospects of the Aezew than the 
critic by whose genius it was, in the course of a few years, to be 
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developed into the most brilliant and powerful representative of the 
Fourth Estate. His only anxiety was to drag through the first year, 
in order to relieve themselves of the bond they had entered into with 
Constable. He harps upon this point in his letters all through the 
year. “I have completely abandoned the idea of taking a permanent 
share in the publication,” he says, writing in June, 1802 ; “and shall 
probably desert after fulfilling my engagements, which only extend to 
a certain contribution for the first four numbers. I suspect that the 
work itself will not have a much longer life. I believe we shall come 
out in October, and have no sort of doubt of making a respectable 
appearance, though we may not, perhaps, either obtain popularity, or 
deserve it.” 

How the original band of Edinburgh Reviewers, strengthened with 
two or three recruits — Murray, Thomson, Seymour, and Playfair, for 
instance — met together during the first year in a dingy room off 
Willison’s printing-office, in Craig’s Close, with Sydney Smith in the 
chair, to read the proofs of their own articles, compare notes, and 
allot books, to criticise each other all round, and to sit in judgment 
on the few MSS. that were then offered by outsiders, I need not say ; 
nor how Smith insisted, probably with a twinkle in his eye and an 
expression of well-feigned horror, that they should all repair to this 
dark divan, like a band of conspirators, singly and by back lanes, in 
order to throw off suspicion, and to preserve that incognito without 
which, as he professed to believe, it was impossible for them to go on 
a single day. ‘These gatherings have been commemorated by a more 
graphic pen than mine; and a note, in passing, is enough to repro- 
duce the whole scene. 

The first number of the Edinburgh Review made its appearance on 
the roth of October, 1802. I note this date, with the particularity of 
the almanack, because it marks, and marks in white chalk, the 
commenc:ment of one of the most prolific and brilliant periods in the 
history of English literature. 

Compared with the poets, historians, and wits of our own time, those 
of Queen Anne are simply creatures of gauze and spangles. But, with 
two or three exceptions, none of the writers who flourished during the 
middle of the eighteenth century were fit to mend the pens of Pope, 
of Addison, and of Swift. You may run them all off on your fingers — 
Gray, Thomson, Young, Collins, Fielding, Richardson, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Gibbon, Hume, and Cowper ; and of these how many out- 
lived the third quarter of the century? And of those who did, how 
many outlived it only as drivellers and shows? These men had 
between them given a fresh turn to the thought and style of our 
literature ; but they had none of them acquired that ascendancy in 
matters of taste and style which Pope and Addison and Swift exer- 
cised in their day, and which has since been exercised by Scott, and 
Wordsworth, and Byron. They founded no schools. They left no 
successors. Their appearance was like the false dawn of an Indian 
summer. It was followed by intense darkness. A period of utter 
lifelessness supervened upon a period of silvered mediocrities. At 
the close of the century the first ‘man of letters north of the Tweed 
was a sort of philosophical fribble— Henry Mackenzie, the author of 
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the “ Man of Feeling.” His companion in poetry was Joanna Baillie. 
Crabbe and Bowles were the English counterparts of these brilliant 
northern lights. Here and there, of course, a few men of original 
genius were rising to the surface; but, in 1802, the authors of 
“Marmion,” of “Christabel,” of “The Excursion,” of “ Roderick 
Random,” of “The Pleasures of Memory,” and “The Pleasures of 
Hope,” were known only by the first trifles of their genius. Scott 
had published his “ Minstrelsy,” Wordsworth his first volume of 
“ Ballads,” Coleridge his “ Ancient Mariner,” Southey his “’Thalaba.” 
But that was all. Scott had not yet written a line of his “ Lay,” in 
the form in which we now have it, although, at the request of Lady 
Dalkeith, he had been turning over in his mind a few verses of “a 
border ballad in the comic style,” to preserve a ghost story which she 
had heard over the yule log. Coleridge was translating ‘“ Wallen- 
stein,” and writing squibs for the A/orning Post. Southey was still 
puzzling out the mysteries of “Coke upon Littleton,” as a prepara- 
tion for the bar. Lamb was trying his hand at his first farce, in a 
garret in Chancery Lane. Wordsworth, after years of hesitation, had 
just made up his mind to make a poet’s work the profession of his 
life, taken his cottage at Grasmere, thrown off a few sonnets, and 
planned the prelude to his great work, in the course of his morning 
strolls on the banks of the Derwent. Byron had made his first dash 
into poetry, under the influence of his passion for his cousin ; but he 
was still “a wild mountain colt” at Harrow. Shelley and Tom 
Moore were still in the nursery ; and Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Disraeli, and Bulwer Lytton hardly as yet out of their cradles. All 
the highest intelligence of the country, all its culture, all its thought, 
all its wit, were to be found in the House of Commons ; and perhaps 
at no period, except the present, has the House of Commons possessed 
a brighter constellation of statesmen, orators, and wits, than it did 
then. Outside the House of Commons there was not a single political 
writer of the slightest mark. The Zimes as yet was hardly known, 
except as a sheet of gossip and advertisements. The Alorning Post 
was principally distinguished by its zewx d’esprit upon the foibles of 
the day. The Chronicde was rising into note by its Parliamentary 
reports. But free and independent criticism on the political topics of 
the day was not yet thought of. And these were the only newspapers 
of the slightest political or literary influence within the four seas. The 
provincial press was voiceless. ‘The reviews were tame and spiritless, 
to a degree which is now almost beyond conception. Zhe Gentleman 
still preserved some sparks of the spirit that distinguished it in the 
days of Johnson and Cave. Its rivals, however, did not possess even 
this. ‘They were the organs of the booksellers, and they puffed and 
sneered at rival publications all round as they were ordered. In the 
midst of this expanse of sand and scrub, the Zdindurgh Review shot 
up, like one of those majestic palms which give a touch of preter- 
natural beauty to the deserts of South America. Its effect was 
magical ; and its publication is the first distinct sign of the revival of 
the literary and political life of the nation—the first streak of light 
in the dawn of a long and brilliant day. 

Take up this number of the Zdinburgh Review, and your first 
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feeling is a sensation of surprise that any one should have done any- 
thing but go to sleep over it. The articles which form the staple of 
the number are very long, and, to tell the truth, not particularly 
marked by any of those vivacities of style that afterwards distin- 
guished the Zdinburgh Review. A criticism on “ Mounier,” from the 
pen of Jeffrey, stands first; that covers seventeen pages. Horner 
takes up twenty-eight pages with an analysis of Thornton’s work on 
“Paper Credit.” Brougham discusses the “Crisis of the Sugar 
Colonies,” and takes twenty-two pages to do it. There is, too, a long 
and bitter review of “Thalaba,” from the pen of Jeffrey, chiefly 
interesting as the first note of war against the Lakers and. their 
poetry. The most readable articles are from the pen of Sydney 
Smith. You may generally trace his fine Roman hand in the first 
two or three sentences ; and his contributions are light, racy and off- 
hand. A tone of insolence and contempt is, however, the distin- 
guishing mark of the contributions. Of course, there is a tone of 
cleverness about the Aeview, and, here and there, we come across a 
slashing page of criticism. But, contrasting the haughty declaration 
of the Reviewers in the preface—that they intend to notice only 
those works which possess a permanent interest, and to discuss the 
principles of these rather than their style——one wonders why they 
should condescend to hunt the small deer which, every now and then, 
we started for a run of four or five pages, and, sometimes, even for a 
scramble of a page and a half. The truth is, the Sfectafor now con- 
tain’s in a single number more thought, more wit, and more criticism 
on plitics and literature that is worth reading a second time than the 
whole of the first volume of the Adinburgh Review. 

It is right, however, to add that the first number was written 
entirely Dy the projectors themselves — written, that is, by men who 
had taken up the work of criticism more in sport than anything else ; 
that, with a single exception, they were all novices at the work, and 
that their contributions were thrown off in those intervals of leisure 
which tutors and barristers could steal from college rooms and courts 
of law. The first number contained in all twenty-one articles: seven 
from Smith’s pen, five each from Jeffrey’s and Brougham’s, and four 
from Horner’s. 

What the circulation of these numbers of the Review was I cannot 
say. Booksellers are not in the habit of publishing their own auto- 
biographies, and the accounts of the Edinburgh Review axe still 
locked up in the archives of the house of Constable. It is plain, 
however, from the tenor of Constable’s correspondence, that the 
Review, during its first year, brought more fame to its publisher than 
profit ; for, though one of the most enterprising of publishers—a 
publisher who never hesitated for a moment upon projects that 
promised the slightest margin of profit, even Constable hesitated 
about continuing the Edinburgh Review beyond the term of his original 
engagement. He consulted Smith. Smith’s answer was emphatic 
and business-like. “If you will give 200/. per annum to your editor, 
and ten guineas a sheet, you will soon have the best Aeview in 
Europe.” This note Constable submitted to Longman. He pro- 
nounced the terms to be beyond all precedent; but they were the 
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only terms upon which Smith thought it possible to secure the pens 
of the original band in the permanent service of the Review, and 
Constable yielded to his suggestion. In five years the Edinburgh 
Review was the first in Europe, its editor the most powerful man of 
letters within the four seas, its staff of writers the flower of English 
intellect and English wit, and its proprietor the prince of publishers. 

At the commencement of the second year Jeffrey was installed as 
editor with a fee of 50/. a number, and the scale of pay fixed at ten 
guineas a sheet. This, at the time, was thought very handsome. It 
represents now only the scale of second-rate publications. At the 
outset of the century, however, men like Scott and Southey, Cole- 
ridge and Hazlitt, Lockhart and Lamb, thought ten guineas a sheet 
of sixteen pages worth working for; and that for several years was 
the scale of the Edinburgh and the Quarterly. The Westminster 
was, I believe, the first to raise the amount. Sir John Bowring fixed 
the minimum pay of his staff at sixteen guineas a sheet. This was 
the rate, too, of the Zondon Magazine and of the Mew Monthly, I 
believe, under the editorship of Lord Lytton. In both cases, how- 
ever, special rates were paid to writers of acknowledged reputation ; 
Charles Lamb, for instance, drawing a guinea and a half a page for 
his “ Essays of Elia.” Except during the first three or four years, 
however, the ten-guinea scale of the Ldinburgh was not very closely 
adhered to. Practically, Jeffrey held a carte blanche as to payment ; 
and he exercised his privilege pretty freely, paying for special contri- 
butions even as much as thirty guineas a sheet. In one or two cases, 
I believe, Macaulay received fifty guineas a sheet. Twenty and 
twenty-five guineas was the rate in nearly every case after the estab- 
lishment of the Quarterly, and Jeffrey estimates that the average rate, 
that is, reckoning the cost of the whole number to the publishers, 
during the greater part of his editorship, was not less than twenty to 
twenty-five guineas a sheet. 

Even at this high rate of pay, however, Jeffrey did not find it easy 
work to keep his original staff together at their work as a regular 
task. Their ambition was not to play the mere part of sharpshooters 
in the political contests of their day. They aspired to figure in the 
front ranks of the combatants ; and before the Review had been in 
existence a couple of years, Jeffrey found himself alone in Edinburgh, 
the solitary representative of the original band of Reviewers. This 
was the most trying period of his editorship. Here is an illustration 
of the sort of perplexities he not unfrequently found himself in. He 
is writing to dun Horner for his contribution. “I have some right to 
dun, too,” he says, “‘ not merely because I am the master, to whom your 
service is due, but because I have myself sent f/7y pages to the press 
before I ask you for one. Hear, now, our state, and consider: Brown 
has been dying with influenza, and is forbidden to write for his chest’s 
sake. De Puis is dying with asthma, and is forbidden to write for his 
life’s sake. Brougham is roaming the streets with the sons of Belial, 
or correcting his colonial proofs, and trusting everything to the exer- 
tions of the last week, and the contributions of the unfledged goslings 
who gabble under his wings. Elmsley—even the sage and staid 
Elmsley — has solicited to be set free from his engagements. And 
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Timothy refuses to come under any engagements, with the greatest 
candour and good nature in the world.” Smith and Horner professed 
to meet in London on the first of every month to go through the 
publishers’ lists, and select the books they thought fit to review, keep 
what they could deal with themselves, and send the rest to Edinburgh 
to be apportioned out by the editor. But neither of them was to be 
depended on. “Horner,” says Smith, “is a sort of literary tiger, 
whose den is strewed with ten times more victims than he can 
devour ;” and Smith, after keeping back books, was quite as likely as 
Horner to send an apology instead of his MS. Now and then the 
crack men of the Aeziew struck all round; and the number for 
January, 1805, was got out “without any assistance from Horner, 
Brougham, Smith, Brown, Allen, Thomson, or any other of those 
gallant supporters who voted their blood and treasure for its assist- 
ance.” 

The editor of the Edinburgh Review, however, was not the man to 
crane even at difficulties like these. An editor, to be worth his salt, 
must be prepared, like a parliamentary leader, to write and talk upon 
any subject at a moment's notice, to find himself in perplexities, 
to see his favourite bolt at the last moment, to see his best hands 
throw down their pens, put on their hats, and walk off in the 
middle of an article, and yet to keep his head and his temper cool, 
fill up gaps in his ranks, cover retreats, and put the best face upon 
everything. And, perhaps, no man was ever better fitted for a post of 
this description than Francis Jeffrey. He was the beau ideal of an 
able editor. He could turn his hand to everything ; take up a volume 
of English poetry, of German fiction, of French memoirs, or Scotch 
metaphysics, “cut the leaves and smell the paper knife,” and throw 
off a light and sparkling review in the course of a few hours ; revise a 
heavy article upon science or philosophy, and, by a touch of his pen 
here and there, an interpolation or an erasure, give it an air of live- 
liness as well as of learning,—see into the heart of a discussion at a 
glance, and suck the brains of all his contributors like oranges. 
Possessing an audacity almost equal to Brougham, an intellectual 
dexterity which imposed upon most people like the sleight of hand of 
an Indian conjuror, diversified culture, a light and vivacious fancy, a 
fluent and vigorous pen, he knew all the arguments and sophisms 
upon every topic of thought and conversation,— hit upon plagiarisms, 
misquotations, and false theories in a book by a kind of instinct, and 
was prepared in the plenitude of his egotism to discuss astronomy 
with Herschel, chemistry with Playfair and Young, metaphysics with 
Dugald Stewart, the principles of taste with Alison or Madame de 
Staél, and English jurisprudence with the profoundest lawyers in 
Westminster Hall, in a style, perhaps, a trifle too flashy and super- 
ficial for serjeants-at-law and fellows of the Royal Society, but in an 
easy, off-hand, and sparkling style, that made the discussion pleasant 
and suggestive to people who only took up the eview to kill an 
hour after dinner. Sydney Smith caricatured Jeffrey’s style with his 
usual point and wit. “Damn the solar system! bad light — planets 
too distant — pestered with comets — feeble contrivance ; could make 
a better with great ease.” 
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All that Jeffrey wanted, Smith used to say, to make him the most 
charming of men, was a semblance of modesty. And that was the 
impression he left upon most people. Omniscience was his foible. 
He was too clever, too off-hand, too apt to contradict people upon 
matters that he knew nothing at all about. Of his wit, of his 
eloquence, of his humour, of his thought, no one ever speaks. 
His cleverness is what every one harps upon. Mackintosh thought 
him the cleverest man he had ever met; and that is the highest 
eulogium I have vet met with upon Jeffrey. No one ever rises 
beyond that point in their admiration. Lawyers sneered at his law. 
Poets pooh-poohed his canons of criticism. Southey thought his 
notions of taste contemptible. “He is a mere child upon that 
subject; I never met a man,” he says, “whom it was so easy to 
checkmate.” You may trace blunders by the score in most of his 
articles as they originally appeared. Yet it was impossible to take 
the conceit out of the man, or, to use Smith’s phrase, to alarm him 
into the semblance of modesty ; and Cockburn’s remark on Southey’s 
criticism is very characteristic. Of course, he pooh-poohs the sug- 
gestion that his hero was a child upon questions of taste or anything 
else ; and, as to the notion of checkmating Jeffrey, he says that was 
simply impossible. He was as superior to trifles of that kind as the 
Emperor Sigismund was to the rules of grammar. “He was much 
more likely to have played on in spite of the check, or to have pre- 
vented his antagonist from seeing that it had been given.” That 
sentence gives us the key to the whole of the man’s character. It is 
a sort of biographical anagram. 

Of course, these were qualities that won for Jeffrey a species of 
cold admiration, an admiration that was generally thought to be 
adequately expressed by that odious and equivocal term cleverness. 
They were not qualities to excite either sympathy or friendship, or, I 
might add, to make him one of the most agreeable of companions. 
Téte-a-téte now and then, or at a quiet dinner with Scott or Smith, 
Jeffrey could be pleasant enough; and Lockhart, in his “ Life of 
Scott,” gives us a glimpse of the editor of the Edinburgh and of his 
talk at a dinner-table. It is from the pen of an English gentleman, 
a member of the House of Commons, a man of culture, and a friend 
of Scott and Jeffrey alike. He happened to visit Edinburgh shortly 
after the article on “Marmion” appeared. The party was small. 
Scott and Jeffrey were the only lions. ‘They were both in full force. 
“ A thousand subjects of literature, antiquities, and manners were 
started ; and much was I struck, as you may well suppose, by the 
extent, correctness, discrimination, and accuracy of Jeffrey’s infor- 
mation ; equally so with his taste, acuteness, and wit in dissecting 
every book, author, and story that came in our way. Nothing could 
surpass the variety of his knowledge, but the easy rapidity of his 
manner of producing it. He was then in his meridian. Scott 
delighted to draw him out, delighted also to talk himself, and dis- 
played, I think, even a larger range of anecdote and illustration, 
remembering everything, whether true or false, that was characteristic 
or impressive ; everything that was good, or lovely, or lively. It 
struck me that there was this great difference— Jeffrey, for the most 
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part, entertained us, when books were under discussion, with the 
detections of faults, blunders, absurdities, or plagiarisms ; Scott took 
up the matter where he left it, recalled some compensating beauty or 
excellence for which no credit had been allowed, and by the reci- 
tation, perhaps, of one fine stanza, set the poor victim on his legs 
again.” And what Jeffrey was over a glass of wine he was at his 
desk. He was a critic to the tips of his fingers. 

But with all his faults, and these were, I believe, the principal — 
want of breadth and want of generosity — Jeffrey was beyond com- 
parison the most adroit and able editor that has yet sat in the chair 
of the Zdinburgh Review. It was this belief of his in his own 
omniscience, this superabundant confidence in his own powers, this 
cold, critical temperament, this audacity and conceit, this glibness of 
tongue and pen, this power of playing on even after his check, that 
made Jeffrey what Jeffrey was. A man of more breadth, of more 
generous instincts, might have been as much out of place in the chair 
of the Edinburgh Review as Charles Dickens in the chair of the 
Daily News. A man of less versatility and less fluency could not 
have sat down and thrown off a light and readable review of a 
Waverley novel, a volume of Wordsworth’s poetry, or a philosophical 
treatise of Madame de Staél, in an hour or two stolen from his sleep, 
or his briefs at the close of a day’s work in the Court of Session. Yet 
this was what Jeffrey often did. “I am ina constant state of hurry 
and agitation,” he says in one of his letters to Horner; “I have had 
reviews to write, and felons to defend, visits to pay, and journeys to 
perform, directions to give, and quarrels to make up—and all this 
without one interval of domestic tranquillity ; but under strange roofs, 
where paper and pens were often as hard to be met with as leisure 
and solitude were always.” And as his practice at the bar increased, 
you find him frequently talking of having written this and that article 
with the printer’s devil at his door, or when the eview ought to be 
at press; for though he was in the habit of writing, on an average, 
two or three articles in every number of the Review, he never 
permitted the work of the Review to interfere with his business. The 
law was his profession, not letters; and with his volume of contri- 
butions before us, it is a little amusing to note how finically he guards 
himself in his correspondence against the suspicion of doing anything 
that can bear a tradesmanlike complexion. “I confine myself strictly,” 
he says, “to intercourse with gentlemen only, even as contributors.” 
“If I chose to give myself up to the magazine, I could make a lot of 
money ; but I prefer to make less at the bar than to abandon my 
profession, even though I make it with less personal pleasure.” 

Of course Jeffrey’s best articles were not written with this haste 
and carelessness at the fag end of a day spent in defending a tippling 
minister of the Kirk, at the bar of the General Assembly, or a sheep 
stealer in the Court of Session. These were written generally in the 
vacation at Hatton or at Craigcrook. , Yet it is surprising how little 
difference there is between Jeffrey’s best and his second-best work, 
between that which was thrown off in haste, and that which was 
thought out under the trees on the hill-side at Hattun, or on the lawn 
overlooking the peaks of Arran, at Craigcrook. All his writing is 
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critical ; and in writing, as in conversation, it was the flaws of a book, 
‘ts plagiarisms, its faults of style, its false logic, or its weak parts, that 
Jeffrey fastened upon. These he twists and turns about with keenness 
and vivacity, and frequently with severity that is hardly distinguishable 
from brutality ; but there is a conversational tone about his style. It 
is the style of a man turning over a book, quizzing a high-flown 
sentiment here, a flight of tawdry eloquence there, contrasting the 
theory of one writer with that of another, and throwing in observations 
of his own now and then, in answer to the interlocutory criticism of a 
companion. ‘There is no attempt to polish or elaboration in any of 
his articles. They are simply the writings of a man with keen powers 
of observation and a fluent pen. Jeffrey never starts any views of his 
own, and works them out as Macaulay does. Except in one or two 
articles,— in those, for instance, on Alison and Madame de Staél,— 
he never attempts to go into the principles of the question. He 
thinks it quite enough to skim the surface of a discussion ; and he is 
generally happiest when he gets into a vein of vituperation. His 
collected writings do not form more than a third of his contributions 
to the Edinburgh Review, but it is no exaggeration, I believe, to say 
that all Jeffrey’s reviews put together are not worth one of the best of 
Macaulay’s,— that, say, on Bacon, or on Warren Hastings. 

Of Jeffrey’s habits of work we do not know much. But what we 
do know is characteristic of the man. He never took up his pen till 
the candles were lit; and, like Sheridan and Byron, and Charles 
Lamb, he did most of his work in those fatal hours of inspiration 
from ten at night till two or three o’clock in the morning. Adopted 
originally, perhaps, from the exigencies of his profession, Jeffrey 
continued these habits of study and of work all through his life ; and 
the only disagreeable incident attending his elevation to the bench 
was, at least in his own estimation, the hard necessity it imposed upon 
him of breakfasting now and then at eight o’clock in the morning. 

His manuscript was inexpressibly vile ; for he wrote with great 
haste, as most men do whose thoughts outrun their pens, generally 
used a wretched pen, for he could never cut a quill, and altered, 
erased, and interlined without the slightest thought either of the 
printer or his correspondent. Sydney Smith was always quizzing 
Jeffrey upon his scrawl. ‘“ How happy I should be,” he says, in one 
of his notes, “if you would but dictate your letters, and not write 
them yourself. I can scarcely ever read them!” He gives a pleasant 
description in another of the sort of perplexities he got into in trying 
to puzzle out Jeffrey’s manuscript. “I have tried to read it from left 
to right, and Mrs. Sydney from right to left, and we neither of us can 
decipher a single word of it.” Constable’s printers followed Jeffrey’s 
copy as Scotch terriers follow their quarry, by scent, for it was 
impossible for any of them to put two sentences together by sight. 
“A more illegible hand,” says Lord Cockburn, “ has rarely tormented 
friends. ‘The plague of small and misshapen letters is aggravated by 
a love of contractions, and an aversion to the relief of new paragraphs. 
There are whole volumes, and even an entire play, with the full 
complement of acts and scenes, without a new line.” The explanation 
is, of course, the usual one with men of Jeffrey’s temperament and 
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genius. He had a horror and hatred of the work of the desk. “I 
would willingly forfeit any of my attainments,” he says, “to acquire a 
good form of writing. But the truth is, I detest the employment. 
Such mechanical drudgery! and without any certainty of the attain- 
ment of my end.” His favourite hours of reading were in the morning 
and in bed, unless he had to deal with a subject of peculiar difficulty, 
and in that case he read it up, as he read up most of his briefs, at 
night; for he had a notion that hints and suggestions, facts and 
thoughts, illustrations and authorities, picked up promiscuously over- 
night, assorted themselves in sleep round their proper centres, and 
thus reappeared in the morning in logical order under the influence 
of some law of crystallization in the intellect or the imagination. He 
had a “canine appetite for books,” and spent most of the mornings 
of his vacations in what he calls quiet bed readings, in careless 
talk with friends and visitors, or when alone, in lounging about in 
the woods, reading idle snatches from Shakspeare and Fletcher, 
and Keats and Shelley, or in “ watching seals, and porpoises, and 
yachts, and steam vessels, and clouds playing with the peaks of 
Arran,” in toying with “the shells and pebbles that engaged the 
leisure of Scipio and Lelius, in a world in which nothing was like 
our world but the said shells and pebbles, and the minds of virtuous 
men resting from their labours,” and in quiet contemplative trots 
before dinner along the sands, with “the waves plashing round his 
feet, and the wild thyme, and the bees, and the white houses gleaming 
round the shores of the mountains, bays, and promontories before 
him.” This sort of life was his delight ; and in his early days, before 
he began to dream of the horsehair and ermine of the Lords of 
Session, he is everlastingly harping upon the pleasures of life in a 
cottage with 300/. a year, a wife and children, friends and books, free 
from all the vexations of law and politics ; for he thought public life, 
after all, a sort of harlequinade, and never entered into its contests 
with the zest and ambition of a man who cared two straws about its 
honours and rewards. Even when at the head of his profession, with 
a seat in the House of Commons, and in a position where a man of 
his powers might have won the highest prizes of Parliamentary 
eloquence, we find him panting for a couple of days with the poets at 
Craigcrook. “If it were not for my love of beautiful Nature and 
poetry,” he says, “my heart would have died within me long ago. I 
never felt before what immeasurable benefactors these same poets 
are to their kind, and how large a measure, both of actual happiness 
and prevention of misery, they have imparted to the race. I would 
willingly give up half my fortune, and some little of the fragments of 
health and bodily enjoyment that remain to me, rather than that 
Shakspeare should not have lived before me.” ‘That was the man. 
And this was the kind of life he was always sighing after. ‘“ He ever 
clung to hearts. As soon as any excitement that kept him up was 
over, his spirit, though strong, and his disposition, though sprightly, 
depended on the presence of old familiar friends. He scarcely ever 
took even a professional journey of a day or two alone without 
helplessness and discomfort ;” and in Westminster Hall, on the 
Treasury Benches of the House of Commons, on the Atlantic, or in 
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America, he is always sighing after the “sweet leisure” of his life at 
Hatton, his flowers, his books, and his friends, “'‘Tuckey’s cherub voice 
and glittering eyes,” his airy tea-drinkings with the open windows and 
the swallows skimming past them, his long twilight social walks and his 
long mornings in bed, with the soft moon shining in upon his slumbers 
through the open windows. It was here, too, that he was seen at his 
best. Here, and here almost alone, he was free and genial, thoughtful 
and witty. At the bar he made very little play. In the House of 
Commons he-was a failure. He never caught the tone of Holland 
House, and the conversational style of the Oyster Cellars of Edinburgh, 
the style, partly of a Scotch professor’s class-room, and partly of the 
literary sa/ons of Paris under the végime of the Academy, was a little 
too bizarre and dialectic to make much of a sensation in the most 
polished and brilliant drawing-room of St. James’s. But at home with 
his books, and his flowers, and a few friends, strolling in the woods, or 
over a glass of wine after dinner, everybody concurs in speaking of 
him as one of the pleasantest and most suggestive of talkers. 
“Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchus: 
Short, though not as fat, as Bacchus,” 


is Sydney Smith’s description of him in his well-known epigram on 
J effrey, 
” 


“Riding on a little jackass ; 


and Sir James Mackintosh speaks of him as “more lively, fertile, and 


brilliant than any Scotch man of letters, with more imagery and 
illustration added to the knowledge and argumentative powers of his 
country, and more sure than any native of this island whom I have 
seen, to have had splendid success in the literary societies of Paris.” 
Yet it speaks well for Jeffrey’s heart that with all this freshness, 
vivacity, and wit, he used to thank God that he had never lost his 
relish for bad company; and Horner seems to have condensed all 
his principal foibles and faults as a barrister and a politician into a 
single sentence, when he said that all he wanted to be as irresistible 
at the bar and in the House of Commons as he was at his own 
dinner-table, was to speak slow, to add a cubit to his stature, and to 
be a little dull. 
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For THe New Eccectic MAGAZINE. 


I. 


Y friend, the Comte de Montespan, 
Lives on the Shenandoah side ; 
His house is yonder past the woods, 
Unseen, but scarce an hour’s ride. 
He built it when he came from France, 
An exile, twenty years ago ; 
And — liking old things, doubtless — chose 
For model, the old French chateau. 


It stands upon a wooded hill, 
With cheerful air and open door — 
Steep roofed, and flanked with pointed towers — 
A memory of the banks of Loire. 
A fountain plashes in the court, 
Old deer-hounds slumber on the lawn: 
A house more like a gentleman’s 
The sun, I think, ne’er shone upon. 


Within, old armor, guns, and swords, 

Are ranged in trophies on the wall ; 
The portraits of the Montespans 

Look at you—Seigneurs dark and tall; 
Or little beauties of the court, 

With snowy bosoms, piled-up curls — 
A bevy of superb Mesdames, 

Or laughing, rose-cheek’d slips of girls. 


Old plate is on the old buffet, 
Old faded hangings meet the view; 
Old books, old pictures —all is old ; 
Look where you will, there’s nothing xew. 
Indeed, there’s something very much 
Like “aristocracy” in all 
The Comte’s surroundings —’tis enough 
To turn a “ Leveller’s” heart to gall! 





And then Monsieur le Comte himself! 
Aristo va /—he powders still ; 

His jeweled hands are small and white, 
He wears a most insulting frill. 
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His age, I think, is forty-five, 

His smile superb, his eyes deep blue ; 
Men older than De Montespan 

I’ve often seen at twenty-two. 


II. 


Well, in the summer afternoons, 
When, weary of the weary pen, 
I throw that master-slave aside, 
And mount to ride through glade and glen, 
I often stop to greet the Count, 
And join him in his quiet walk, 
Escorted by his stately hounds, 
Beneath the trees, and hear him talk. 


He laughs and speaks without reserve 
Of men, events, himself; his wit 
Deals each new folly of the hour 
A staggering blow or random hit. 
At women more than all he laughs; 
And yesterday I came to know 
The reason why Monsieur le Comte 
De Montespan dislikes them so. 


He made me stay and dine with him: 
I never saw his mood so gay; 
Wit, humor, satire —in one blaze 
They flashed throughout the livelong day. 
At last, warmed by the generous wine, 
“What if, to pass the time,” he said, 
“T tell you while we smoke, son cher, 
The story of a man and maid? 


“To-day a note came” (thus the Count) 
“Sealed with a dove —expanded wings ; 
’Twas written in a lady’s hand, 
And said a score of charming things. 
‘Come back! Oh come!’—that was the tune; 
And when I’d read the epistle o’er 
lit one corner, watched it burn, 
And threw the ashes on the floor! 


I 





“You think me rather unpolite, 

No doubt, to burn a lady’s note ; 
But for a reason odd enough 

I did not keep what Madame wrote. 
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“The reason ?— You'll not understand! 
I saw the writing disappear, 
And, dashed in flame across the page, 
‘Vous frappez douloureusement mon ceur !” 


“The ‘meaning of those words,’ wzon cher ? 
You’d have me lay my bosom bare? 
Soit/ I am talkative to-day, 
And lecture from my elbow-chair. 
Here is the charming little drame, 
Without one ‘groan of anguish’ told. 
I did groan once, but peste! mon cher, 
We laugh or sneer when growing old. 


“This lady— twenty years ago 
I worshipped her. Above her chair ‘ 
I bent forever in a dream 
Of dove-like eyes and braided hair. 
And she — well, let me be polite, 
And only say her eyes were flame 
When turned upon me. Everywhere 
That charming language is the same! 


“Well, on the smiling heights of Loire 

We sat. I held her hand in mine: 
Fronting the dying sun we sat, 

And saw the tranquil river shine ; 
The red flush from the fiery west 

Wove golden threagls amid her brown 
And glossy hair; a sky-blue skirt 

From a white belt fell sweeping down. 


“Her hand in mine, her eyes down cast — 
I loved her more than tongue can tell; 
Her voice vibrated low and sweet — 
The tinkle of a silver bell. 
A pretty picture, was it not? 
Even now, when I am dull and cold, 
My slow pulse leaps as I recall 
The dove-like eyes and braided gold. 


* All men are cowards at such times; 
I stammered, felt my temples flush. 
Her eyes were ravishing! They said, 
‘Tell me you love me !’—and a blush 
Burned rose-like on her cheeks. My blood 
Streamed in a torrent to my heart, 
And then a strange delirious thrill 
Made pulse, nerve, artery, throb and start. 
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“T told her Bah! the theme is trite! 


Mine is the story of a man 





Giving his whole heart to a doll, 
The painted picture on a fan. 

My doll was startled. ‘This,’ she said, 
Was ‘a most unforeseen event. 

What cou/d have made me—? But, at least, 
She’d given me zo encouragement! 





She liked me as a friend —Oh yes! 
But more? No! that could never be! 
’Twas time to go back now—the dew — 
And then—they must be waiting tea!’ 


“T rose and bowed. What did I say? 
Ill tell you. Have a fresh cigar, 

And try that slim green glass, mon cher, 
It suits the red wine of Navarre. 

Well, when the jeune Mam’selle preferred 
That heartless, horrible request 

That I should take her back fo tea — 
I with that torn and throbbing breast— 


“TI only groaned —don’t laugh, my boy! 
She was a doll, but dolls are dear !— 
I only groaned in hollow tones, 
‘Vous frappez douloureusement mon cceur,’ 
No other word, and then we rose: 
The dead sun from the golden shore 
Had sailed away into the night; 
I went, and saw her face no more. 


“No more—for soon I left fair France. 
A foolish thing, you’ll say, to do: 
Soit/—but I love this friendly land, 
Your Old Virginia, brave and true. 
I hunt, and read, and laugh. For years 
My lips have scarcely breathed a sigh ; 
I dream sometimes of the far Loire, 
But here I mean to live and die! 


“To end. My chére amie had aimed 

At higher game, and calmly threw 
Your humble servant overboard 

To catch my friend De Chastellux. 
But, guelle horreur /—the wealthy youth 

Fled laughing, left the damsel free ; 
And now the last card in her hand 

Was that queer, perfumed note to me! 
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“What made her write that curious note, 
I wonder? Has she changed her mind? 
Are women falser than the sea, 
And lighter than the wandering wind ? 
She did ‘encourage’ me, mon cher! 
*Tis not an angry charge I bring; 
But every glance of hers, I swear, 
Through a whole year, from spring to spring, 
Caressed me —took me in fond arms — 
Said plain as any words could say, 
‘I love you—ask me!’— what her note 
’ As plainly says —or said — to-day. 








“And am I to turn fool again, 

And blush and murmur as before, \ 
As on that evening when the light 

Of sunset died across the Loire? 
Shall I go back to her who played 

That poor game of finesse with me— 
Sending an honest boy away 

To drift, an exile, on the sea? 
Shall I go woo the buxom dame 

With painted cheek and fassé mien, 
Hoping to find at thirty-eight 

The heart she lacked at seventeen? 


“No, thank you! I’m a bachelor, 
With o/d before it, if you choose ; 
I like my wine —and tea—as much 
As she did when she feared the dews. 
‘And am I happy?’ No, who is, 
Alone in this dull world of pain? 
I’d give the universe to love 
A true heart, and be loved again! 


“T cannot! I am growing old; 
Youth, like my home, is dim and far; 

I love my friends, my horse, my hounds, 
My books, the vintage of Navarre! 

I spent the rest on this poor doll, 

ft And now I’m bankrupt. Pass the wine: 

aH The reddest lips, they move me not; 

The brightest eyes, in vain they shine! 





“So ends the story of my life. 

I hope you are not bored, my boy. 
Each new experience oddly shows 

A woman’s power for grief or joy. 
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“This dame I wonder if she thinks 

I’ll come back, flapping, to the lure ? 
‘Pardon, Madame /—'tis hard to move 

A man’s heart when he dreams no more.’” 





J. EsTEN COOKE. 


THE HAMPTON ROADS CONFERENCE. 
By ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


[The following pages, taken from Mr. Stephens’ forthcoming Vol. II. of his Constitutional View 
of the late War between the States, we are permitted to give our readers. ] 


ARLY in January, 1865, in the midst of winter, when everything 

was comparatively quiet on the lines of defence around Rich- 
mond, and before Sherman had set out from Savannah on his march 
through the Carolinas, Mr. Francis P. Blair, Sr., made his appearance 
in the Confederate Capital. Thé arrival of this distinguished person- 
age, who was unquestionably the master-spirit—the real Warwick— 
of the party then in power at Washington, caused no little sensation. 
What could have brought him there? And what was his business? 
These were the inquiries of almost every one. He was “immediately 
in close and private consultation with Mr. Davis. After remaining a 
few days he returned. Nothing, however, touching the object of his 
visit escaped from the Executive closet, or got to the public in any 
way. ‘The surprise occasioned by his first visit was even increased by 
a second in a few days afterwards. He was again in consultation with 
Mr. Davis, and again returned. The same mystery still continued to 
hang over the object of his mission. 

It was then, you must know, in these interviews between Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Blair, which excited so much curiosity and comment at the 
time, that this Hampton Roads Conference originated ; and as to its 
objects, how I became connected with it, what occurred at it, and its 
results, I will now proceed to inform you in regular order. 

1st. Its objects, and how I became connected with it. 

On the day after Mr. Blair’s final departure, I was sent for by Mr. 
Davis, with a request to meet him at a stated hour, on special and 
important business. He wished the interview to be entirely private, 
and therefore named the hour when he would be disengaged and ready 
to receive me. The message came through Mr. Hunter, who told me 
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what the business was. I called at the hour, and found Mr. Davis 
alone. He said he wished what he should submit to be strictly confi- 
dential. He had mentioned it, as yet, tov no one, except Mr. Hunter — 
not even to any member of his Cabinet ; but had requested the Cabi- 
net to meet him at four o’clock that evening, in consultation upon it, 
and wished to be in possession of my views beforehand. 

The substance of what he then stated was that Mr. Blair, in a verbal 
and most confidential manner, had suggested to him a course by which 
a suspension of hostilities might be effected. This was to be done by 
a secret military convention between the belligerents embracing another 
object, which was the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
prevention of the establishment of the then projected Empire in 
Mexico by France. Mr. Davis stated that Mr. Blair had given it as 
his opinion that the result of what he proposed would be the ultimate 
restoration of the Union which he greatly desired, and that it was 
much more in accordance with his wishes that it should be effected in 
this way than by a continued prosecution of the war to its extreme 
results. Mr. Davis gave me clearly to understand that he understood 
Mr. Blair to be acting under the firm belief that the attempt of the 
Confederate States to establish a separate independence would cer- 
tainly fail in the end. This he did that I might be fully informed as 
to the candidly professed objects of the proposition. He also sub- 
mitted, somewhat in detail, a programme suggested by Mr. Blair for 
carrying the general outlines of his scheme into practical operation. 
Now, whether Mr. Blair’s ideas as to the ultimate result of such mili- 
tary convention, if it should be entered into—so far as they related 
to the restoration of the Union—were correct or not, and whether 
his wishes in this particular would be finally attained by the line of 
policy he proposed, was a grave question for mature consideration, as 
well as the general subject itself; and what Mr. Davis wished to confer 
with me about was, whether or not it was advisable to enter into the 
arrangement at all under the circumstances, and especially in view 
of the contingency of such a result as that contemplated by Mr. 
Blair ; and if 1 were of opinion that it was proper to do so, then who 
would be the most suitable persons to whom the matter should be 
committed? He showed me the two letters that had passed between 
Mr. Lincoin and himself through the medium of Mr. Blair, which 
have been published. These, however, were only intended to cover 
the other undisclosed object. 

I inquired if he thought Mr. Blair was really in the confidence of 
the Administration at Washington, and fully represented their views 
on the subject. He said that Mr. Blair had expressly disclaimed 
speaking by authority, but assured Mr. Davis that he believed the 
Administration would be willing to enter into such an arrangement ; 
and Mr. Davis, in reply to my inquiry, said that he felt assured, not- 
withstanding what Mr. Blair had said of his acting in the matter of 
his own accord, that the Administration at Washington did, in fact, 
fully understand the object of Mr. Blair’s mission, and would act in 
accordance with the views he had presented. 

In that view of the subject I promptly told him that I thought the 
programme suggested by Mr. Blair should be acceded to, at least so 
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far as to obtain, if possible, a conference upon the subject as pro- 
posed. Perhaps such a convention might be obtained, securing a 
suspension of hostilities without committing us to an active par- 
ticipation in the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine. If so, it 
was an object of very great importance to us; and the agitation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and the diversion of the popular mind 
at the North to the questions involved in it, might itself result in 
great benefit to our cause. Whether Mr. Blair was right in his ideas 
as to the ultimate result or not, was of course uncertain; but this 
result to which he was looking was not necessarily involved in it. 
Moreover, if such result should ensue, it would be by the voluntary 
assent of the Confederate States, and this would secure the success of 
the principles for which we were struggling. In every view this was a 
matter which could safely be left to the future. Upon the whole, 
therefore, I was in favor of the conference if it could be obtained. 

I went on further to say that if there was really anything authorita- 
tive in the arrangement proposed ; if in truth and in fact Mr. Lincoln 
were then, or should be on its direct presentation, favorably inclined 
to the course suggested, such a convention it seemed to me could not 
be effected without the utmost discretion and the most perfect secrecy. 
Mr. Davis said in reply to this that Mr. Blair had been very particular 
in stating the same thing. 

Well then, said I, Mr. President, looking to the question in all its 
bearings, in my judgment you and Mr. Lincoln yourselves are the 
persons who should hold the conference. You and he can easily be 
brought together near City Point without anybody knowing it except 
Gen. Lee and Gen. Grant. ‘To this he decidedly objected, and said 
that the matter, if it should be decided to hold a conference, ought to 
be put in the hands of at least three commissioners. 

When he was so decided on that point, after some moments’ reflec- 
tion I said that the commission should be composed of men of ability 
and discretion, and also of persons whose absence from the city would 
not attract public attention. Looking to these three requisites, I then 
suggested as the Commissioners, Judge John A. Campbell, of Alabama, 
then Assistant Secretary of War ;* Gen. Henry L. Benning, Ex-Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Georgia, then commanding a brigade within 
a few miles of City Point; and Thomas S. Flournoy, of Virginia, a 
gentleman of distinguished ability, and well-known personally to Mr. 
Lincoln. ‘This gentleman to my knowledge, I stated, had reached the 
city the night before, expecting to remain only a day or two, and 
hence his leaving would give rise to no inquiry or comment. 

To all these suggestions, both as to qualifications and the persons 
possessing them, he yielded his ready assent, and I supposed the 
whole matter would be thus arranged, for I did not think the Cabinet 
would object to what Mr. Davis so cordially approved. Our conversa- 
tien, begun on this subject and continued on others, lasted until the 
arrival of the Cabinet was announced. 

I heard nothing more of the matter until next day, when upon 
being sent for by the President again, I then for the first time learned 





* Ex-Justice U. S. Supreme Court—the same whose name appears in connection with the first 
Peace Commission at Washington. 
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that the result of the Cabinet consultation the evening before was 
that the conference should be proposed, and that Mr. Hunter, Judge 
Campbell, and myself, should be the Commissioners. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to say that I was very much surprised at this. I urged 
j and insisted upon the impropriety of myself and Mr. Hunter being on 
. the commission — especially myself, for my absence, as the presiding 
officer of the Senate, would of course be noticed, and inquiries would 
almost certainly be made as to where I was. The same reason 
applied to some extent, though not to its full, to Mr. Hunter, who was 
one of the most prominent as well as active members of the Senate ; | 
but the objection applied with more than double force to the appoint- 
ment of us both. For in case of my absence barely, he of course 
would take the chair, as he was the President fro ¢empore, and this 
‘ might perhaps pass off without special notice ; but for both of us to 
be absent at the same time —an event which had never occurred — 
would necessarily create inquiries as to the cause of our absence. 
The rules of the Senate would have to be changed to meet the case — 
a contingency that had not even been provided for, and some satisfac- ‘ 
tory reason would have to be given for an occurrence so extraordinary. 

I therefore with great earnestness insisted that this arrangement ; 
should be abandoned, if anything was expected to be accomplished by p 
it. My efforts to have it changed, however, were of no avail. The 
President and Cabinet persisted in the selection of the Commissioners fs 
which they had agreed upon; so in this instance, as in the other 
referred to, my judgment was yielded to theirs. 

The arrangement was for the Commissioners to set out the next : 
day by way of Petersburg. I urged upon the President the importance 
of having it seen to that no allusion to the commission should be 
published in the city papers. 

According to the arrangement stated, the Commissioners next day, 
the 29th of January, proceeded as far as Petersburg. ‘There we 
addressed Lieutenant-General Grant the letter of the 3oth, which has 
been published, asking permission to cross the Federal lines. In 
reply, we received from him a communication, dated at Headquarters, 
Army of the United States, January 31st, 1865, signed by him as 
Lieutenant-General, and addressed to us at Petersburg. This has 
never yet been published, so far as I know; and as it was upon this 
we passed the Federal lines at Petersburg, I will read it: 








“ GENTLEMEN :— Your communication of yesterday, requesting an 
interview with myself and a safe conduct to Washington and return, 
is received. 





“T will instruct the commanding officers of the forces near Peters- 
burg, notifying you at what part of the lines, and the time when and 
where conveyances will be ready for you. 

2 “Your letter to me has been telegraphed to Washington for instruc- ‘ 
4 tions. I have no doubt that before you arrive at my headquarters, an 
answer will be received, directing me to comply with your request. t 
Should a different reply be received, I promise you a safe and imme- c 
¥) diate return within your own lines. 2 


“Yours very respectfully.” 
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In pursuance of this letter we were met on the evening of the same 
day at that part of the lines at which we had in the meantime been 
notified to appear at 4 o’clock, by an escort under the conduct of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Babcock of General Grant’s staff, and were con- 
veyed by railroad to City Point. Upon reaching that place we were 
immediately taken to the headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief. . . 

After Mr. Lincoln’s telegram to him that he would meet us at 
Fortress Monroe, which General Grant brought to us himself with 
evident indications of high gratification, he immediately started us on 
one of his despatch boats. We reached the Roads in the evening of 
the same day. We remained on board the steamer, which anchored 
near the fort. Mr. Lincoln arrived in another steamer during the 
night, which anchored not far off. Mr. Seward, as is known, had 
been sent on a day or two in advance. So much then for the first 
point, as to the objects and how I became connected with this confer- 
ence. 

2d. We come now to the conference itself and what occurred at it. 

The interview took place in the saloon of the steamer on board of 
which were Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward, and which lay at anchor 
near Fortress Monroe. The Commissioners were conducted into the 
saloon first. Soon after, Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward entered. After 
usual salutations on the part of those who were previously acquainted, 
and introductions of the others who had never met before, conversa- 
tion was immediately opened by the revival of reminiscences and 
associations of former days. 

This was commenced by myself addressing Mr. Lincoln, and 
alluding to some of the incidents of our Congressional acquaintance — 
especially to the part we had acted together in effecting the election 
of General Taylor in 1848. To my remarks he responded in a 
cheerful and cordial manner, as if the remembrance of those times 
and our connection with the incidents referred to had awakened in 
him a train of agreeable reflections extending to others. Mutual 
inquiries were made after the fate and well-being of several who had 
been our intimate friends and active associates in a “ Congressional 
Taylor Club,” well-known at the time. I inquired especially after Mr. 
Truman Smith, of Connecticut, and he after Mr. Toombs, William 
Ballard Preston, Thomas S. Flournoy, and others. With this intro- 
duction I said in substance: Well, Mr. President, is there no way of 
putting an end to the present trouble, and bringing about a restoration 
of the general good feeling and harmony //en existing between the 
different States and sections of the country? 

Mr. Seward said: It is understood, gentlemen, that this is to be an 
informal conference. There is to be no clerk or secretary —no 
writing or record of anything that is said. All is to be verbal. 

I, speaking for the Commissioners, said that was our understanding 
of it. To this all assented, whereupon I repeated the question. 

Mr. Lincoln in reply said in substance, that there was but one way 
that he knew of, and that was for those who were resisting the laws 
of the Union to cease that resistance. All the trouble came from an 
armed resistance against the national authority. 

But, said I, is there no other question that might divert the attention 
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of both parties for a time from the questions involved in their present 
strife, until the passions on both sides might cool, when they would be 
in better temper to come to an amicable and proper adjustment of 
those points of difference out of which the present lamentable collision 
of arms has arisen? Is there no Continental question, said I, which 
might thus temporarily engage their attention? We have been induced 
to believe that there is. 

Mr. Lincoln seemed to understand my allusion instantly, and said 
in substance: I suppose you refer to something that Mr. Blair has 
said. Now it is proper to state at the beginning, that whatever he 
said was of his own accord and without the least authority from me. 
When he applied for a passport to go to Richmond with certain ideas 
which he wished to make known to me, I told him flatly that I did 
not want to hear them. If he desired to go to Richmond of his own 
accord I would give him a passport, but he had no authority to speak 
for me in any way whatever. When he returned and brought me Mr. 
Davis’s letter, I gave him the one to which you alluded in your 
application for leave to cross the lines. I was always willing to hear 
propositions for peace on the conditions of this letter and on no other. 
The restoration of the Union is a sive gua non with me, and hence my 
instructions that no conference was to be held except upon that basis. 

From this I inferred that he simply meant to be understood, in the 
first place, as disavowing whatever Mr. Blair had said as coming 
authoritatively from him, and in the second place, that no arrange- 
ment could be made on the line suggested by Mr. Blair without a 
previous pledge or assurance being given that the Union was to be 
ultimately restored. 

After a short silence I continued: But suppose, Mr. President, a 
line of policy should be suggested which if adopted would most 
probably lead to a restoration of the Union without further bloodshed, 
would it not be highly advisable to act on it, even without the absolute 
pledge of ultimate restoration being required to be first given? May 
not such a policy be found to exist in the line indicated by the inter- 
rogatory propounded? Is there not now such a Continental question 
in which all the parties engaged in our present war feel a deep and 
similar interest? I allude of course to Mexico and what is called the 
“Monroe Doctrine,”’— the principles of which are directly involved 
in the contest now waging there. From the tone of leading Northern 
papers and from public speeches of prominent men, as well as from 
other sources, we are under the impression that the Administration at 
Washington is decidedly opposed to the establishment of an empire in 
Mexico by France, and is desirous to prevent it. In other words, they 
wish to sustain the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, and that as I 
understand it is that the United States will maintain the right of self- 
government to all peoples on this Continent against the dominion or 
control of any European power. 

Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward both concurred in the expression of 
opinion that such was the feeling of a majority of the people of the 
North. 

Could not both parties then, said I, in our contest come to an 
understanding and agreement to postpone their present strife, by a 
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suspension of hostilities between themselves, until this principle is 
maintained in behalf of Mexico; and might it not, when successfully 
sustained there, ‘naturally, and would it not almost inevitably lead to a 
peaceful and harmonious solution of their own difficulties? Could 
any pledge now given make a permanent restoration or re-organisa- 
tion of the Union more probable, or even so probable as such a result 
would ? 

Mr. Lincoln replied with considerable earnestness, that he could 
entertain no proposition for ceasing active military operations which 
was not based upon a pledge first given for the ultimate restoration of 
the Union. He had considered the question of an armistice fully, and 
he could not give his consent to any proposition of that sort on the 
basis suggested. The settlement of our existing difficulties was a 
question now of supreme importance, and the only basis on which he 
would entertain a proposition for a settlement was the recognition and 
re-establishment of the national authority throughout the land. 

These pointed and emphatic responses seemed to put an end to the 
conference on the subject contemplated in our mission, as we had no 
authority to give any such pledge even if we had been inclined to do 
so, nor was it expected that any such would really be required to be 
given. 

Judge Campbell then inquired in what way the settlement for a 
restoration of the Union was to be made? Supposing the Confederate 
States should consent to the general terms as stated by Mr. Lincoln, 
how would the re-establishment of the national authority take place? 
He wished to know something as to the details. 

These inquiries were made by him upon the line agreed upon by 
the Commissioners before, that if we failed in securing an armistice, 
we would then endeavor to ascertain on what terms the Administra- 
tion at Washington would be willing to end the war. 

Mr. Seward said he desired that any answer to Judge Campbell’s 
inquiries might be postponed until the general ideas advanced by me 
might be more fully developed, as they had, as he expressed it, “a 
philosophical basis.” All seemed to acquiesce in this suggestion. 

I then went quite at large into the development of my views, which, 
briefly stated, in substance amounted to this: That the Monroe 
Doctrine, as it was called, so far as it commended itself to my favor, 
assumed the position that no European Power should impose govern- 
ments upon any peoples on this Continent against their will. This 
principle of the sovereign right of local self-government was peculiarly 
and specially sacred to the people of the United States as well as to 
the people of the Confederate States. It was the one on which all 
our institutions, State and National, were based. At that time the 
Emperor of France was attempting to violate this great principle, 
which was so sacred alike to the belligerents on both sides of our 
contest. Now, if we could in any way agree to suspend our present 
strife for the maintenance and vindication of this principle as to 
Mexico, might, and would not, the result most probably be not only 
the allowance of time for the blood of our people on both sides to cool 
towards each other, but the leading of the public mind on both sides 
to a clearer understanding of those principles which ought to constitute 
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the basis of the settlement of our own difficulties, and on which the 
Union should be ultimately restored ? 

A settlement of the Mexican question in this way, it seemed to me, 
would necessarily lead to a peaceful settlement of our own. I went 
on to give it as my opinion that, whenever it should be determined 
and firmly established that this right of local self government is 
the principle on which all American institutions rest and shall be 
maintained, all the States might reasonably be expected very soon to 
return of their own accord to their former relations to the Union, just 
as they came together at first by their own consent and for their 
mutual interests. Others, too, would continue to join it in the future 
as they had in the past. This great law of the system would effect 
the same certain results in its organisation as the law of gravitation 
in the material world. 

In a word, I presented briefly but substantially in outline the same 
view of our system of government which I gave you in one of our 
former conversations, and showed how we might become in deed and 
in truth an ocean-bound Federal Republic, under the operation of 
this Continental Regulator —the ultimate absolute sovereignty of each 
State. This inherent and natural right of all States and peoples to 
govern themselves as they please, in my judgment was not only the 
foundation upon which our institutions were based in the beginning, 
but constituted the only sure ground of permanent peace and harmony 
in all parts of the country, consistent with the preservation of the 
liberties of each, even under a re-organised Union of the States. 
This Mexican question, therefore, might, it seemed to me, afford a very 
opportune occasion for reaching a proper solution of our own troubles 
without any further effusion of fraternal blood. 

Mr. Seward said in substance that the ideas°as presented had 
something specious about them in theory, but practically, no system 
of government founded upon them could be successfully worked. 
The Union could never be restored or maintained on that basis. 
Suppose, said he, a State under such a system, having within her 
limits and jurisdiction an important point, or port on the sea-coast, 
should be induced by some foreign power to abandon the Union so 
sovereignly entered into, and after setting herself up as an inde- 
pendent nation should enter into a treaty with such foreign power at 
enmity, or even at war with the other members of the Union — thus 
giving their enemies an assumed rightful foothold in their vicinity, 
and by which great and irreparable injuries might be inflicted upon 
them. Could this be tolerated by them for a moment? Suppose, for 
instance, Louisiana, holding the mouth of the Mississippi, and con- 
trolling the commerce of its immense valley, and for which the United 
States paid so much, should, as she might under this theory and 
doctrine, withdraw at pleasure, and form an alliance with a foreign 
enemy in time of war. Could the United States tolerate for a moment 
the recognition of any such right on her part? Self-defence, if nothing 
else, would compel them to interfere, and prevent such withdrawal 
and the formation of such an alliance. Self-preservation is the first 
law of Nature, which applies to nations as well as to individuals. No 
Government could have any stability or usefulness founded upon any 
such principle. 
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To this I replied that it was not my purpose to do more than 
present briefly the outlines of the basis on which a settlement should 
be made, and how the Mexican question could be made subservient 
in bringing the public mind to that result. It was not my intention 
to argue the general principles as matters of fact or feasible theory. 
I granted that what he said was the legitimate effect of the system 
with some limitations. But, said I, in the supposed case of the State 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, if her confederates would so act 
towards her’as to make it her interest to remain in the confedera- 
tion as it was when she joined it, she would never think of leaving it, 
or forming any alliance with a foreign inimical power. She would 
abhor and spurn such an idea if presented. The object of all such 
unions is the best interests of all the States composing them. ‘This 
was the object of our Union. It was this that caused its formation. 
So long as this end is attained there need be no apprehension of 
separation, or foreign alliance by any of them ; but if the other States 
so act toward any one of their confederates as to render it more to 
her interest to be out of the Union than in it, then she ought to quit 
it. The same doctrine stated by him in reference to all the States 
jointly, applied with equal force to each State separately. Self- 
preservation is as much the first law of Nature to any one of the States 
of the Union as another or all the others combined. The principle 
of self-preservation applied to every State singly in all such associa- 
tions. It is only with a view to the better securing of the self- 
preservation of each State separately that all such associations are 
formed. It was true, I admitted, if a State should wantonly and 
without just cause quit any association of this sort, and form an 
alliance with a foreign inimical nation, and with hostile intent, then 
that would of course be a just cause of war on the part of her former 
confederates. All that I granted; but urged that if perfect justice 
should be done to the State in the supposed case, the great law of self- 
preservation and interest would restrain her from any such course. 
This might be regarded as one of the most immutable of those laws 
which regulate human societies in their voluntary relations towards 
each other. 

Dropping further remarks on that point, Mr. Seward proceeded to 
inquire of me something of the details of the plan I had in view for 
effecting the proposed purpose. What would be the general situation 
of affairs in the meantime, especially in States where there were two 
sets of authorities —one recognised by the Confederate States and 
one adhering to the National Government? How would the laws be 
administered in the meantime in those States? and how was the object 
suggested to be practically accomplished ? 

What he meant by presenting this question, after Mr. Lincoln had 
virtually closed all further conference on that subject, I did not per- 
ceive, but proceeded to answer him in a general way, by stating that 
I had no fixed plan, but there were several which might be sug- 
gested, and stated one, amongst other ways, by which it might be 
effected. ‘The suggestions I made on this point, as of my own accord, 
were the same which had been communicated to me as coming from 
Mr. Blair. The whole, I said, could be easily arranged by military 
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convention. This could be made to embrace, not only a suspension 
of actual hostilities on all the frontier lines, but also other matters 
involving the execution of the laws in the States referred to. What- 
ever disposition of troops on both sides might be necessary for the 
purpose, could be easily arranged in the same way. This conven- 
tion being known, however, only to the authorities at Richmond and 
Washington. All these matters of detail, I said, could be easily 
adjusted if we should first determine upon an armistice for that pur- 
pose. If there was a will to do it, a proper way could easily be made 
clear. 

Mr. Hunter said that there was not unanimity in the South upon 
the subject of undertaking the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and it was not probable that any arrangement could be made by which 
the Confederates would agree to join in sending any portion of their 
army into Mexico. In this view he expressed the joint opinion of the 
Commissioners ; indeed, we had determined not to enter into any 
agreement that would require the Confederate arms to join in any 
invasion of Mexico. 

Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward stated that the feeling in the North 
was very strong for maintaining the Monroe Doctrine. 

The conversation was again diverted from that view of the subject 
by Mr. Lincoln. He repeated that he could not entertain a proposi- 
tion for an armistice on any terms while the great and vital question 
of re-union was undisposed of. ‘That was the first question to be 
settled. He could enter into no treaty, convention or stipulation, or 
agreement with the Confederate States, jointly or separately, upon that 
or any other subject, but upon the basis first settled that the Union 
was to be restored. Any such agreement or stipulation would be a 
guasi recognition of the States then in arms against the National 
Government as a separate power. ‘That he never could do, 

I stated that as President, being Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
of the United States, he might without doubt enter into a military 
convention. ‘The arrangement suggested contemplated nothing but a 
military convention between the two parties at war. All that was 
suggested could be easily effected in that way if there was a willingness 
on both sides. 

Mr. Lincoln admitted that a military convention could be properly 
entered into by him as President for some of the purposes proposed, 
but repeated his determination to do nothing which would suspend 
military operations, unless it was first agreed that the national authority 
was to be re-established throughout the country. 

Judge Campbell now renewed his inquiry how restoration was to 
take place, supposing that the Confederate States were consenting to 
it? 

Mr. Lincoln replied, by disbanding their armies and permitting the 
national authorities to resume their functions. 

Mr. Seward interposed and said that Mr. Lincoln could not express 
himself more clearly or forcibly in reference to this question than he 
had done in his message to Congress in December before, and referred 
specially to that portion in these words : 

“In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance to the national 
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authority, on the part of the insurgents, as the only indispensable 
condition to ending the war on the part of the Government, I retract 
nothing heretofore said as to slavery. I repeat the declaration made 
a year ago, that ‘while I remain in my present position, I shall not 
attempt to retract or modify the Emancipation Proclamation, nor shall 
I return to slavery any person who is free by the terms of that pro- 
clamation or by any of the Acts of Congress.’ If the people should, 
by whatever mode or means, make it an Executive duty to re-enslave 
such persons, another, and not I, must be their instrument to perform 
it. 

“In stating a single condition of peace, I mean simply to say that 
the war will cease on the part of the Government whenever it shall 
have ceased on the part of those who began it.” 

After referring to this, and stating its substance from memory, Mr. 
Seward went on to illustrate the meaning by saying that the war 
would cease whenever the civil officers of the Federal Government 
should be permitted to discharge their duties under the laws of the 
United States—zin other words, whenever the due execution of the 
laws of the United States should be submitted to in the Confederate 
States. 

Judge Campbell said that the war had necessarily given rise to 
questions which must, it seemed to him, require stipulation or agree- 
ment of some sort, or assurances of some sort, which ought to be 
adjusted understandingly, before a harmonious restoration of former 
relations could properly be made. He alluded to the disbandment of 
the army, which would require time, and the disposition of its supplies. 
He alluded to the Confiscation Acts on both sides, and stated that 
property had been sold under them, and the title would be affected by 
the facts existing when the war ended, unless provided for by stipula- 
tions. 

Mr. Seward replied, that as to all questions involving rights of 
property, the courts would determine ; and that Congress would, no 
doubt, be liberal in making restitution of confiscated property, or 
providing indemnity, after the excitement of the times had passed off. 

I asked Mr. Lincoln what would be the status of that portion of the 
slave population in the Confederate States which had not then become 
free under his proclamation ; or in other words, what effect that procla- 
mation would have upon the entire black population? Would it be 
held to emancipate the whole, or only those who had at the time the 
war ended become actually free under it? 

Mr. Lincoln said that was a judicial question. How the courts 
would decide it, he did not know and could give no answer. His 
own opinion was, that as the proclamation was a war measure, and 
would have effect only from its being an exercise of the war power, as 
soon as the war ceased it would be inoperative for the future. It 
would be held to apply only to such slaves as had come under its 
operation while it was in active exercise. This was his individual 
opinion, but the courts might decide the other way, and hold that it 
effectually emancipated all the slaves in the States to which it applied 
at the time. So far as he was concerned he should leave it to the 
courts to decide. He never would change or modify the terms of the 
proclamation in the slightest particular. 
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Mr. Seward said there were only about two hundred thousand 
slaves who up to that time had come under the actual operation of 
the proclamation, and who were then in the enjoyment of their 
freedom under it ; so if the war should then cease, the status of much 
the larger portion of the slaves would be subject to judicial con- 
struction. Mr. Lincoln sustained Mr. Seward as to the number of 
slaves who were then in the actual enjoyment of their freedom under 
the proclamation. Mr. Seward also said it might be proper to state 
to us that Congress a day or two before had proposed a Constitutional 
Amendment * for the immediate abolition of slavery throughout the 
United States, which he produced and read to us from a newspaper. 
He said this was done as a war measure. If the war were then to 
cease, it would probably not be adopted by a number of States 
sufficient to make it a part of the Constitution ; but presented the 
case in such light as clearly showed his object to be to impress upon 
the minds of the Commissioners that if the war should not cease, 
this, as a war measure, would be adopted by a sufficient number of 
States to become a part of the Constitution, and without saying it in 
direct words, left the inference very clearly to.be perceived by the 
Commissioners that his opinion was, if the Confederate States would 
then abandon the war, they could of themselves defeat this amendment 
by voting it down as members of the Union. The whole number of 
States, it was said, being thirty-six, any ten of them could defeat this 
proposed amendment. 

I inquired how this matter could be adjusted without some under- 
standing as to what position the Confederate States would occupy 
towards the others if they were then to abandon the war. Would 
they be admitted to representation in Congress ? 

Mr. Lincoln very promptly replied that his own individual opinion 
was, they ought to be. He also thought they would be; but he could 
not enter into any stipulation upon the subject. His own opinion was, 
that when the resistance ceased and the national authority was 
recognised, the States would be immediately restored to their practical 
relations to the Union. This was a form of expression repeatedly 
used by him during the conversation in speaking of the restoration of 
the Union. He spoke of it as a “restoration of the States to their 
practical relations to the Union.” 

Upon my urging the importance of some understanding on this 
point, even in case the Confederate States should entertain the 
proposition of a return to the Union, he persisted in asserting that he 
could not enter into any agreement upon this subject, or upon any 
other matters of that sort with parties in arms against the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Hunter interposed, and in illustration of the propriety of the 





* Be it Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled: That the following article be proposed to the Legislatures of the several States, as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said 
Legislatures, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as a part of said Constitution, namely: 


ARTICLE XIII. 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereot 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. : 2 : el 

SEcTION 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
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Executive entering into agreements with persons in arms against the 
acknowledged rightful public authority, referred to repeated instances 
of this character between Charles I. of England and the people in 
arms against him. 

Mr. Lincoln in reply to this said: I do not profess to be posted in 
history. On all such matters I will turn you over to Seward. All I 
distinctly recollect about the case of Charles I. is that he lost his head 
in the end. 

This was the familiar manner in which Mr. Lincoln throughout the 
conversation spoke of and to Mr. Seward. In the same familiar 
manner he addressed me throughout, as was his custom with all his 
intimate acquaintances when in Congress. 

I insisted that if he could as a war measure issue his proclamation 
for emancipation, which he did not venture to justify under the Con- 
stitution on any other grounds, he could certainly as a like war 
measure, or as a measure for putting an end to the war rather, enter 
into some stipulation on this subject. 

He then went into a prolonged course of remarks about the procla- 
mation. He said it was not his intention in the beginning to interfere 
with slavery in the States; that he never would have done it if he 
had not been compelled by necessity to do it to maintain the Union ; 
that the subject presented many difficult and perplexing questions to 
him ; that he had hesitated for some time, and had resorted to this 
measure only when driven to it by public necessity ; that he had been 
in favor of the General Government prohibiting the extension of 
slavery into the Territories, but did not think that that Government 
possessed power over the subject in the States, except as a war 
measure ; and that he had always himself been in favor of emanci- 
pation but not immediate emancipation, even by the States. Many 
evils attending this appeared to him. 

After pausing for some time, his head rather bent down as if in deep 
reflection, while all were silent, he rose up and used these words 
almost if not quite identical : 

Stephens, if I were in Georgia, and entertained the sentiments I 
do — though I suppose I should not be permitted to stay there long 
with them ; but if I resided in Georgia, with my present sentiments, 
I'll tell you what I would do, if I were in your place: I would go 
home and get the Governor of the State to call the Legislature 
together, and get them to recall all the State troops from the war ; 
elect senators and members to Congress, and ratify this Constitutional 
amendment /rosfectively, so as to take effect—say in five years. 
Such a ratification would be valid in my opinion. I have looked into 
the subject and think such a prospective ratification would be valid. 
Whatever may have been the views of your people before the war, 
they must be convinced now that slavery is doomed. It cannot last 
long in any event, and the best course, it seems to me, for your public 
men to pursue, would be to adopt such a policy as will avoid as far as 
possible the evils of immediate emancipation. This would be my 
course if I were in your place. 

Mr. Seward also indulged in remarks at considerable length on the 
progress of the Anti-Slavery sentiment of the country, and stated that 
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what he had thought would require forty or fifty years of agitation to 
accomplish, would certainly be attained in a much shorter time. 

Judge Campbell inquired of Mr. Seward if he thought that agitation 
upon the subject of the political relations between the two races would 
cease upon the emancipation of the blacks —the point to which here- 
tofore it had been entirely confined. 

Mr. Seward replied, perhaps not, or possibly not. 

Other matters were then talked over relating to the evils of imme- 
diate emancipation if that policy should be pressed, especially the 
sufferings which would necessarily attend the old and the infirm, as 
well as the women and children, who were unable to support them- 
selves. These were fully admitted by Mr. Lincoln, but in reference 
to them in that event he illustrated all he could say by telling the 
anecdote which has been published in the papers about the Illinois 
farmer and his hogs.* The conversation then took another turn. 

Mr. Hunter-inquired of Mr. Lincoln what would be the result of a 
restoration of the Union, according to his idea, as to Western Virginia. 
Would the “ Old Dominion” be restored to her ancient boundaries, or 
would Western Virginia be recognised as a State in the restored 
Union? 

Mr. Lincoln said he could only give an individual opinion, which 
was that Western Virginia would be continued to be recognised as a 
separate State in the Union. 

Mr. Hunter after this went into a sort of recapitulation of the sub- 
jects talked over in the interview, and the conclusions which seemed 
to be logically deducible from them ; which amounted to nothing as a 
basis of peace in his judgment but an unconditional surrender on the 
part of the Confederate States and their people. There could be no 
agreement, no treaty, nor even any stipulations as to terms — nothing 
but unconditional submission. A good deal of force was given to the 
points in this summation by the tone in which the whole was ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. Seward promptly replied by insisting that no words like uncon- 
ditional submission had been used, or any importing or justly implying 
degradation, or humiliation even, to the people of the Confederate 
States. He wished this to be borne in mind. 

Mr. Hunter repeated his view of the subject. What else could be 
made of it? No treaty, no stipulation, no agreement, either with the 
Confederate States jointly, or with them separately, as to their future 
position or security! What was this but unconditional submission to 
the mercy of conquerors? 








* Mr. Lincoln had a wonderful talent for illustrations of this sort. His genius for anecdotes was 
fully equ il, if not superior, to that of 2 sop for apologues or fables. They were his chief re sort in 
conveying his ideas upon almost every question. His resources for producing them seemed to be inex- 
haustible, and they were usually exceedingly pointed, apt, and telling in their application. The one 
on this occasion was far from being entitied to a place on a list of his best and most felicitous hits of 
this character. The substance of it was this: 

An Illinois farmer was congratulating himself with a neighbor upon a great discovery he had made, 
by which he would economise much time and Iabor in gathering and taking care of the food crop for 
his hogs, as well as trou ble in looking after and feeding ‘i during x the winter. 

**What is it?” said the neighbor. 

““Why, it is,” said the farmer, “‘to plant plenty of potatoes, and when they are mature, without 
1 er digging or housing them, turn the hogs in the field and let them get their own food as they want 


But,’ * said the neighbor, “‘how will they do when the winter comes and the ground is hard 


frozen 
bi Well, ” said the farmer, “let ’em root!” 
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Mr. Seward said they were not conquerors further than they required 
obedience to the laws. The force used was simply to maintain national 
authority in the execution of laws. Nor did he think that in yielding 
to the execution of the laws under the Constitution of the United 
States, with all its guarantees and securities for personal and political 
rights, as they might be declared to be by the courts, could be properly 
considered as unconditional submission to conquerors, or as having 
anything humiliating in it. The Southern people and the Southern 
States would be under the Constitution of the United States, with all their 
rights secured thereby, in the same way, and through the same instru- 
mentalities, as the similar rights of the people of the other States 
were. 

Mr. Hunter said: But you make no agreement that these rights will 
be so held and secured ! 

Mr. Lincoln said that so far as the Confiscation Acts and other 
penal acts were concerned, their enforcement was left entirely with 
him, and on that point he was perfectly willing to be full and explicit, 
and on his assurance perfect reliance might be placed. He should 
exercise the power of the Executive with the utmost liberality. He 
went on to say that he would be willing to be taxed to remunerate the 
Southern people for their slaves. He believed the people of the 
North were as responsible for slavery as the people of the South, and 
if the war should then cease, with the voluntary abolition of slavery 
by the States, he should be in favor, individually, of the Government 
paying a fair indemnity for the loss to the owners. He said he 
believed this feeling had an extensive existence at the North. He 
knew some who were in favor of an appropriation as high as four 
hundred millions of dollars for this purpose. I could mention persons, 
said he, whose names would astonish you, who are willing to do this 
if the war shall now cease without further expense, and with the 
abolition of slavery as stated. But on this subject he said he could 
give no assurance —enter into no stipulation. He barely expressed 
his own feelings and views, and what he believed to be the views of 
others upon the subject. 

Mr. Seward said that the Northern people were weary of the war. 
They desired peace and a restoration of harmony, and he believed 
would be willing to pay as an indemnity for the slaves what would be 
required to continue the war, but stated no amount. 

After thus going through with all these matters in a conversation of 
about four hours, of which I have given you only the prominent 
leading points, and these in substance only, there was a pause, as if 
all felt that the interview should close. I arose and stated that it 
seemed our mission would be entirely fruitless, unless we could do 
something in the matter of the exchange of prisoners. This brought 
up that subject. 

Mr. Lincoln expressed himself in favor of doing something on it, 
and concluded by saying that he would put the whole matter in the 
hands of General Grant, then at City Point, with whom we could 
interchange views on our return. Some propositions were then made 
for immediate special exchanges, which were readily agreed to. 

I then said: I wish, Mr. President, you would reconsider the 
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subject of an armistice on the basis which has been suggested. 
Great questions, as well as vast interests, are involved in it. If, upon 
so doing, you shall change your mind, you can make it known through 
the military. 

Well, said he, as he was taking my hand for a farewell leave, and 
with a peculiar manner very characteristic of him: Well, Stephens, I 
will reconsider it, but I do not think my mind will change, but I will 
reconsider. 

The two parties then took formal and friendly leave of each other, 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward withdrawing first from the saloon to- 
gether. Col. Babcock, our escort, soon came in to conduct us back 
to the steamer on which we came. 

During the interview no person entered the saloon besides the 
parties named, except a colored servant or steward, who came in 
occasionally to see if anything was wanted, and to bring in water, 
cigars, and other refreshments. 

This is as full and accurate an account as I can now give of the 
origin, the objects, and conduct of this conference from its beginning 
to its end. In giving it, as stated before, I have not undertaken to do 
more than to present substantially what verbally passed between all 
the parties therein mentioned. 

At City Point we again had an interview with Gen. Grant. He 
evidently regretted very much that nothing had been accomplished by 
the conference. The subject of the exchange of prisoners was then 
mentioned to him, and what Mr. Lincoln said about it, when he ex- 
pressed a like willingness for an immediate and general exchange. 
That subject was then left with him and our Commissioner of Ex- 
change, Col. Ould. ‘Thus ended this mission. 

3d. It now remains, according to the order prescribed, to say some- 
thing of its results. A consideration of these will necessarily bring 
us to the close of the war, for the end was now rapidly approaching. 

On the return of the Commissioners to Richmond, everybody was 
very much disappointed, and no one seemed to be more so than 
Mr. Davis. He thought Mr. Lincoln had acted in bad faith in the 
matter, and attributed this change in his policy to the fall of Fort 
Fisher, in North Carolina, which occurred on the 15th of January, 
after Mr. Blair’s first visit to Richmond. The fall of this fort was 
one of the greatest disasters which had befallen our cause from the 
beginning of the war — not excepting the loss of Vicksburg or Atlanta. 
Forts Fisher and Caswell guarded the entrance to the Cape Fear 
River, and prevented the complete blockade of the port of Wilmington, 
through which a limited foreign commerce had been carried on during 
the whole time. It was by means of what cotton could thus be carried 
out that we had been enabled to get along financially as well as we 
had ; and at this point also a considerable number of arms and various 
munitions of war, as well as large supplies of subsistence, had been 
introduced. All other ports, except Wilmington, had long since been 
closed by naval siege. Forts Jackson and St. Philip, which guarded 
the mouth of the Mississippi and the entrance to New Orleans, had 
been captured in March, 1862. Fort Pulaski, at the mouth of the 
Savannah, had fallen on the 12th of April in the same year ; and Fort 
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Macon, in North Carolina, a month or two earlier. Forts Gaines, 
Powell, and Morgan, at Mobile, had also fallen in August, 1863. Fort 
Sumter at Charleston, it is true, had still held out, and had never been 
taken, but the harbor there had been virtually closed by a strict 
blockade ; so that the closing of the port of Wilmington was the 
complete shutting out of the Confederate States from all intercourse 
by sea with foreign countries. ‘The respiratory functions of external 
trade, so essential to the vitality of all communities, had been per- 
formed for the whole Confederacy mainly for nearly three years 
through the small aperture of this little port, choked to wheezing as it 
was by a cordon of armed ships drawn around its neck. The passing 
in and out of necessary commerce at this place all the time was very 
much like breathing through a quill in extreme cases of quinsy or 
croup ; still, as such breathing often saves life, so this channel of 
external trade was of the utmost importance to us at that time. The 
closing of this port, therefore, and the great advantage against us 
secured by it, was what Mr. Davis supposed to be the cause of a 
change of policy on the part of the Administration at Washington. 

We reported to him verbally all that had occurred at the conference, 
and much more minutely in detail than I have given it to you. In 
this report to him I gave it as my opinion, that if he were not himself 
mistaken as to Mr. Blair’s knowledge of the policy of the Adminis- 
tration at Washington, and of his being in its confidence ; in other 
words, if there was-read/y at that time entertained by Mr. Lincoln any 
such views as those suggested by Mr. Blair, I was not at all dis- 
appointed myself at the result of the interview at Fortress Monroe. 
I thought the publicity of the mission was enough to account for its 
failure, without attributing it to any bad faith either on the part of Mr. 
Blair or Mr. Lincoln; that I had expressed the opinion to Judge 
Campbell and Mr. Hunter, when we saw our departure announced in 
the papers, as it was (the whole North being in a stir upon the 
subject by the time we reached City Point), that this would most 
probably defeat our accomplishing anything, even if Mr. Lincoln 
really intended to do anything on that line ; and that it was in this 
view of the subject so/e/y I had made the request of him at the close 
of the interview to reconsider the matter of the armistice. 

I called Mr. Davis’s attention specially to the fact that in reply to 
that request Mr. Lincoln declared he would reconsider it ; and notwith- 
standing the qualification with which he made the declaration, yet I 
thought if there ever had been rea//y anything in the fvoét, Mr Davis 
would still hear from it in a quiet way through the military, after all 
the then “hubbub ” about peace negotiations had subsided.* In this 
view of the subject, I gave it to him as my opinion that there should 
be no written repent | by the Commissioners touching the conference, 








* Not long afterwards Gen. Ord, of the Federal Army, in command below Richmond, did approach 
Gen. Longstreet, commanding on the Confederate side, with a proposition for a military convention of 
some sort, and stated that it could be entered into if Gen. Lee should be clothed with proper authority, 

etc. Wh ther this came from the promised rec onsideration or not, the author does not know. 
Of the nature of this proposition or its subjects he knows nothing, except what was published in 
the papers. It was responded to as thus appeared, by Gen. Lee being clothed with authority under 
instructions, to treat with Gen. Grant upon the subject of peace ! 
Gen. Grant replied that he had no authority to treat upon the question of peace, or to enter into a 
convention on any subject which was not strictly of a military character, and that Gen. Ord must 
have referred to some subject on which he (Gen. Grant) was authorised to act. 
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especially as a full disclosure of its rea/ objects could not with propriety 
then be made ; and that any report without this, however consistent 
with the facts as far as they should be set forth, would fail to give full 
information upon the exact posture of the affairs to which it related, 
by which the public mind in reference to it would be more or less 
misled. 

He insisted that a written report should be made, and the other 
Commissioners concurring with him, I again yielded my views on that 
point and joined them in the report which you have seen, believing as 
I did that if I declined, more harm would certainly result from a mis- 
construction of my course and reasons in the matter than would by 
conforming to his views and those of my colleagues. 

The question then was, what was next to be done? 

Mr. Davis’s position was, that inasmuch as it was now settled 
beyond question, by the decided and pointed declarations of Mr. 
Lincoln, that there could be no peace short of wzxconditional submission 
on the part of the people of the Confederate States, with an entire 
change of their social fabric throughout the South, the people ought 
to be and could be more thoroughly aroused by appeals through the 
the press and by public addresses to the full consciousness of the 
necessity of renewed and more desperate efforts for the preservation 
of themselves and their institutions. By these means they might yet 
be saved from the most humiliating threatened degradation. In these 
lay the only hope left of escaping such a calamity. He himself 
seemed more determined than ever to fight it out on this line, and to 
risk all upon the issue. 

By the course he proposed I understood him to hold the opinion 
that Richmond could s#/// be defended, notwithstanding Sherman had 
already made considerable progress on his march from Savannah, 
and that our cause could si be successfully maintained without any 
change in the internal policy upon the subjects referred to before. His 
general views and purposes at the time were set forth with that firm- 
ness and decision so characteristic of him in the message he sent to 
Congress on the report of the Commissioners, and in a speech he 
made at the African Church (a noted place for public speaking in the 
city of Richmond) on the night of the second day after our return. 
The newspaper sketches of that speech were meagre as well as inaccu- 
rate in several particulars, and upon the whole came far short of so 
presenting its substance even as to give those who did not hear it 
anything like an adequate conception of its full force and power. It 
was not only bold, undaunted, and confident in its tone, but had that 
loftiness of sentiment and rare form of expression, as well as magnetic 
influence in its delivery by which the passions of the masses of the 
people are moved to their profoundest depths and roused to the 
highest pitch of excitement. Many who had heard this master of 
oratory in his most brilliant displays in the Senate and on the hustings, 
said they never before saw Mr. Davis so really majestic. The occasion 
and the effects of the speech, as well as all the circumstances under 
which it was made, caused the minds of not a few to revert to like 
appeals by Rienzi and Demosthenes. 

Vhile it was well calculated to awaken associations and suggest 
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comparisons of that sort, it nevertheless by the character of its policy 
equally reminded me of the famous charge of the “Six Hundred” at 
Balaklava, of which some one, I forget who, in witnessing it said, in 
substance: “ It is brilliant ; it is grand ; but it is not war!” 

However much I admired the heroism of the sentiments expressed, 
yet in his general views of policy to be pursued in the then situation 
I could not concur. I saw nothing to prevent Sherman himself from 
proceeding right on to Richmond and attacking Lee in the rear, to say 
nothing of any movements by Grant, who then had an army in front 
of not much if any under 200,000 men. Lee’s forces were not over 
one-fourth of that number. Sherman’s army when united with Scho- 
field’s and Terry’s, which were joining him from Wilmington, North 
Carolina, would be swelled to near 100,000. To meet these the Con- 
federates had in his front nothing but the fragments of shattered 
armies, amounting in all to not one-half the number of the Federals. 

When the programme of action thus indicated by Mr. Davis in our 
interviews, as well as in his message and the speech referred to, was 
clearly resolved upon, I ‘Aen for the first time, in view of all the 
surroundings, considered the cause as utterly hopeless. It may be 
that it was utterly hopeless anyhow ; that nothing could have saved it, 
at that time or at any time. It may be that if the course which I 
thought would or could then save it, or would or could have saved it, 
at any time had been adopted, it would have come as far short of 
success as the one which was pursued ; and it may be that the one 
which was taken on this occasion, as well as on all the other occasions 
on which I did not agree, was the very best that could have been 
taken. These are now all matters purely of speculation, as-I said 
before ; and it is not my purpose at this time to discuss them, or to 
pass any judgment in reference to them one way or the other. I 
doubt not that all —the President, the Cabinet, and Congress — did 
the very best they could, from théir own convictions of what was best to 
be done at the time. 

The ablest and truest men often differ upon vital questions, and all 
are liable to err in judgment. I wish, therefore, in all I say on this 
occasion touching these and kindred subjects, as well as what I say in 
relation to the conduct of others in regard to them, to be understood 
as only presenting the views from which my own convictions sprung, 
and the motives by which I was actuated throughout, especially in 
declining, as I did, to appear and speak at the meeting which was 
addressed by Mr. Davis as stated, and also at another grand meeting 
arranged to take place a few days after in Capitol Square for similar 

purposes. I declined because I could not undertake to impress upon 
the minds of the people the idea that they could do what I believed 
to be impossible, or to inspire in them hopes which I did not believe 
could ever be realised. 

{t was then that I withdrew from Richmond. My last interview 
with Mr. Davis before leaving was after my thus declining to address 
the meetings proposed. He inquired what it was my purpose to do? 
[ told him it was to go home and remain there. I should neither 
make any speech, nor even make known to the public in any way 
my views of the general condition of affairs, but quietly abide the 
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issues of fortune, whatever they might be. Differing as we did, at that 
time, upon these points as we had upon others, we parted in the same 
friendship which had on all occasions marked our personal intercourse. 

I left Richmond in no ill-humor with Mr. Davis, or with any pur- 
pose of opposing or obstructing the execution of the designs of the 
Administration in any way ; but because I could not sanction a policy 
which I thought would certainly end in disaster, and I did not wish to 
be where my opinions might, by possibility, be the cause of divisions 
and dissensions, which would just as certainly lead to the same result. 
General confidence in the Administration was essential to success on 
any line, and this I did not wish to weaken or impair in others at this 
most critical juncture, though I could not myself approve the course 
which had been taken. I therefore left on the 9th of February, and 
reached home on the 2zoth, where I remained in perfect retirement 
until I was arrested on the 11th of May. 

In the meantime was enacted the last scenes in the grand drama of 
this terrible conflict of arms, which we have so rapidly glanced at in 
considering the conflict of the principles out of which it arose. Only 
a few matters now connected with its closing events on the same line 
remain to be noticed. 

Mr. George Davis, of North Carolina, had succeeded Mr. Thomas 
H. Watts as Attorney-General. Mr. George A. Trenholm, of South 
Carolina, had been put at the head of the Treasury Department, upon 
the resignation of Mr. Memminger in June, 1864. Mr. Seddon also, 
who had succeeded Mr. Randolph as Secretary of War, resigned that 
position about the time I left Richmond. ‘This position was imme- 
diately assigned to Mr. Breckinridge, then a Major-General. 

After Sherman had proceeded in his famous march beyond 
Columbia, leaving a blackened waste in his track, and when our 
affairs were “72 extremis”’— almost “ in articulo mortis”’— Gen. Joseph 
E. Johnston, upon the earnest appeal of members of Congress and 
the Virginia Legislature, was again assigned to the command of the 
remnants of the shattered Confederate armies alluded to in the 
Carolinas, which did not exceed 35,000 effective men in all. With these 
he was to oppose the advancing Federal forces in front, of not much, if 
any, under a hundred thousand. 

Grant commenced operations as early.as the season would permit. 
On the 2d of April he succeeded, by a concentration of forces, in 
making breaches in Lee’s lines of defence near Petersburg. The 
whole line for the defence of the Capital then extended at least thirty- 
five miles in length. By these breaches, made in this line on the 2d 
of April, Lee was necessarily compelled to retire, and thus give up 
Richmond at last. Several bloody and heroic struggles ensued. ‘The 
remaining thinned but resolute and undaunted columns of the noble 
Confederate chief, like the Spartan band at Thermopyla, were now 
pressed to a death-grapple by the surrounding legions of the monster 
Army of the Potomac under Grant. The tragic finale was at hand, 
On the gth of April, at Appomattox Court House, the sword of Lee 
was surrendered. Not much else pertaining to the “annihilated” 
Army of Northern Virginia was left to be passed under the formula 
of that ceremony. ; 
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Mr. Davis and his Cabinet had left Richmond on the night of the 
2d of April, after Lee’s lines were thus broken as stated. They went 
as far as Danville, Virginia, where they remained for several days, and 
where Mr. Davis issued another most stirring and animating address ; 
but after being informed of what had occurred at Appomattox Court 
House, he and the Cabinet proceeded to Greensboro, North Carolina, 
where some days afterwards, in consulfation with Generals Johnston 
and Beauregard and his Cabinet, Gen. Johnston was authorised by 
him to make such terms as he might be able with Gen. Sherman for a 
termination of the war and a general pacification. ‘The result of this 
was the celebrated Sherman and Johnston Convention, which was 
formally agreed to and signed on the 18th of April by these two 
commanding Generals of the respective sides. 

But while these distinguished parties were thus negotiating, little 
did they know of what had occurred and was going on elsewhere. 
Four days before, on the night of the 14th of April, Mr. Lincoln had 
been assassinated, which produced a state of feeling never before 
known in the country. The Vice-President, Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
immediately succeeded to the Presidential office. From the great 
excitement created by the horrible act by which Mr. Lincoln had been 
taken off, or from some other most unfortunate cause, this Sherman- 
Johnston convention was disapproved by the newly-installed President 
at Washington. 

Upon being notified of this fact by Gen. Sherman, Gen. Johnston 
then did the next best thing in his power. He entered into a stipula- 
tion with Gen. Sherman, by which he surrendered all the Confederate 
forces north of the Chattahoochee River, upon similar terms to. those 
agreed to between Generals Lee and Grant in reference to the forces 
under Gen. Lee. 

The course of Gen. Johnston was promptly followed by Gen. “ Dick ” 
Taylor commanding in Alabama, who surrendered his forces to Gen. 
Edward R. S. Canby, upon similar terms, on the 4th of May. A like 
surrender of all the Confederate forces west of the Mississippi was 
made by Gen. E. Kirby Smith to the same Federal officer on the 26th 
of the same month. All other smaller detachments of Confederate 
forces scattered about in various parts of the country, had, in the 
meantime, been surrendered by their officers in command upon the 
same or similar terms. Kirby Smith’s surrender was the last. 

The whole number of Confederates thus surrendered, from the 9th 
of April to the 25th of May, according to the muster rolls, amounted 
to a little under 175,000 in number. ‘This embraced quite a number 
who, from disease, were not actively in the field at the time. Making 
due allowance for these, there was therefore then hardly more than 
150,000 Confederates under arms. The whole number of Federal 
forces then in the field, and afterwards mustered out of service, as 
their records show, amounted in round numbers to 1,050,000. 

Thus ended this greatest of modern wars— if not the greatest, in 
some respects, “known in the history of the human race.” It lasted 
four years, and a little over, as we have seen, marked throughout by 
many sanguinary conflicts, with heroic exploits on both sides, which it 
has not been in the line of our investigation to notice, but all of 
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which deserve to be, if they have not been, duly chronicled in proper 
place. Even in memory many of them will be perpetuated as legends, 
and thus treasured as themes for story and song for ages to come. 

One of the most striking features in it was the great disparity 
between the number of the forces on the opposite sides. From its 
beginning to its end, near, if not quite, /wo.millions more Federals 
were brought into the field than the entire force of the Confederates. 
The Federal records show that they had from first to last over 
2,600,000 men in the service ; while the Confederates, all told in like 
manner, could not have much, if any, exceeded 600,000! No people 
on earth ever maintained the great right of self-government so long 
as the Confederates did in this contest, with such sacrifices of blood 
and treasure against such odds. 


THE DISCOVERY. 





For THe New Ecrectic MAGazine. 


AM not young, nor am I very old; 
But Maud is young, and beautiful, and sweet. 

My eyes are gray, but not the kind called cold ; 

Not cold, at least, when gray and brown eyes meet. 
For sometimes, when she lays her soft white hand 

Upon my shoulder, and I clasp her waist, 
The sternest anchorite could not withstand 

Her tempting beauty, nor forbear to taste. 


I am not very old, I said; but wait! 
Behind all this there’s something must be told: 
Perhaps I’m passing on with steadier gait 
Than I imagined to the years called “old.” 
So to the point: ’Twas only yesterday 
That, standing at my window looking west, 
I saw the tired sun lay himself away 
On pillows fiery as the oriole’s breast ; 
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I stood and watched him, dreaming all the while 
Of that fair face beset with golden rings, 
And of some far-off, dim, enchanted isle, 
And airy palaces, and queens and kings,— 
When suddenly the door flew open wide, 
And all the gathering twilight fled away, 
For Maud came tripping lightly to my side, 
Like perfumed sunbeams to the fields of May. 


My arm stole round her, and her sweet brown eyes 
Raised their long lashes to my bending face, 
When all at once there flashed a bright surprise 
From out those ambushed depths of maiden grace :— 
“Oh, Love!” she cried, “what treasure I have mined ! 
A vein of silver in your beard to-day, 
My Ancient Mariner! So intertwined, 
Our ‘gold’ and ‘silver’ barque shall float away!” 


E. A. JENKS. 


Chambers’s Fournal. 


A PERFECT TREASURE. 


CHAPTER XIII.— THE RETREAT IS SOUNDED. 


FTER an interval of ten days, which seemed to me as many 
weeks, the admirable Mr. Moulden exhibited another proof 
of his infallibility by the following letter : 


My peaR Mrs. BLtunt—I have got to the root of the matter of the 
two Brigadoons at last, although in no case should I have advised 
your protégé to give one sixpence in compensation for imaginary dam- 
age. It is quite true that Mr. Snow Skinner did once favour the world 
with a work of fiction bearing the title in question. But if Mr. Per- 
cival Swete was not aware of the fact previous to his little business 
transaction with Mr. Drake, it shewed (in so genial and warm-hearted 
a gentleman) a very remarkable want of interest in the affairs of his 
relatives — for Mr. Snow Skinner is Mr. Swete’s half-brother. As the 
latter and I happened to be alone when I had the pleasure of remind- 
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ing him of this circumstance (the knowledge of which it caused me 
infinite trquble to attain), I treated myself to a very free expression of 
opinion upon the whole affair. Of course he saw that the game was 
up at once ; but I am bound to say that a more imperturbable and 
philosophic vagabond was never beheld. ‘The only thing that moved 
him was my imperative demand for that ten pounds (which I have the 
pleasure of enclosing) that he promised to pay for the copyright. It 
was like drawing a badger. I doubt whether he ever paid anybody 
any money before. He excused himself upon a variety of grounds, 
one of which was, that Mr. Drake had solicited him most urgently to 
become his publisher. “He courted me, Mr. Moulden, I do assure 
you.” —“ Well, sir, and if you don’t pay,” replied I, “ he will now County 
Court you ;” which I think was rather a neat reply. By means of that 
retort, to speak chemically, I distilled the gold. Yours always, dear 
Mrs. Blunt, with affectionate admiration, GEOFFREY MOULDEN. 


The receipt of this letter put us all in the highest spirits, and its 
contents enabled me to purchase the long-wished-for arm-chair for my 
dear uncle. Indeed, it was but too plain that he needed every com- 
fort, although he would not admit that there was much the matter with 
him. The ex-maharajah still looked the grand old soldier ; but it was 
only to outward seeming: he was like a stately castle, the walls of 
which are undermined, and might topple to the ground at the least 
shock. From being always with him, we did not, however, perceive 
any particular cause for alarm; and he did his best to prevent our 
doing so. He disliked to see the least evidence of trouble on his own 
account, and, indeed, resented it, except in Rosa’s case. It was 
astonishing how cheerful and animated he became under her influence, 
and how he lost his old habit of taciturnity. Many a vivid scene of 
Eastern adventure, which would else have lain for ever locked up in 
his memory, did the young girl evoke ; only, as before, he never spoke 
of Tannajee, and but very rarely and incidentally of the Begum of 
Bundelbad. I think, since Rosa’s advent, he became embarrassed 
when alluding to his relations with that august princess, although we 
were very curious to hear of them. Mr. Glendell, however, on one 
occasion —and [ shall never forget that evening, for it was the very 
last our little company ever passed together—ventured to inquire 
respecting the Begum’s views upon religious matters. 

“The religion of the state,” replied the ex-maharajah, avoiding this 
home-question, “was unhappily idolatry ; but the Bundelbadians did 
not grow their own gods—they imported them from China. I have 
_ got an invoice somewhere of a consignment of deities from Canton ;” 
and my uncle, who coloured a little, as if ashamed of this transaction, 
began fumbling some papers in a drawer. “ You see, Glendell, I was 
a stranger in the country, and had no public influence whatever ; it 
was my duty, when treasurer to Her Majesty’s household, to docket 
all the bills, and this invoice passed through my hands as a matter of 
business. I thought I had it somewhere here ; but I daresay it has 
been used for lighting cheroots.” 

“But what is that printed document I see, like what is stuck on tea- 
chests?” urged Mr. Glendell. 
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“Oh, that is merely the advertisement- of our Canton idol-maker. 
I cut it out of the Chinese newspaper, at Her Highness’s request, in 
case we should forget his address ;” and my uncle carelessly closed 
the drawer, and sat down. 

“Could you read Chinese, then, dear Mr. Braydon?” inquired Rosa. 

“No, my dear young lady.” 

“Then what was the use of your keeping the advertisement?” 

“Well, the fact is, there is a translation appended in English.” 

“‘T should very much like to hear it,” said Rosa hesitatingly. 

“There is no harm in your doing so,” said my uncle: “it is a 
curious trade-document, that is all.— Read it, Marmy.” 

And I read it accordingly. 


“T, Achen Tea Chinchen, a lineal descendent of Coupe Boi Roche 
Chinchen, the celebrated sculptor and carver in wood, who, through 
his unremitting studies to promote rational religious worship, has been 
honoured with the commands of emperors, kings, and rajahs of the 
East, and supplied them with superior idols for public and domestic 
worship, now humbly offer my services in the same theological line ; 
having travelled at a vast expense, and perfected myself in anatomy, 
and in copying the most graceful attitudes of the human figure under 
Nollekens and Bacon. A. 'T. C. is ready to execute to order idols 
from twelve feet high, well proportioned, down to the size of a mar- 
moset monkey, or the most hideous monster that can be supposed to 
inspire awe and reverence for religion. My charges are moderate: 
For an Orang-outang, three feet high, 7oo dollars ; ditto, rampant, 
800 ; a Sphinx, 400; a Bull with hump and horns, 650; and an Ass 
in a braying attitude, 850. The most durable materials — granite, 
brass, and copper — will be used. Perishable wood shall never dis- 
grace a deity made by my hands. Posterity may see the objects of 
their fathers’ devotion unsullied by the inclemencies of the season, the 
embraces of the pious, or their tears. Small idols for domestic 
worship, or made into portable compass for pilgrims. Any order poSt- 
paid, and“accompanied by a drawing or description of the idol, will be 
promptly attended to ; provided that one-half of the expense shall be 
first paid, and the remainder secured by any respectable House in 
Canton.” 


What merry laughs we had over Mr. Chinchen’s circular! How 
reluctantly was the ex-maharajah induced, by the doctor’s wiles and 
Rosa’s smiles, to narrate the wonders of Bundelbad ; and how charmed 
we were with them. Our guests did not take their departure till hours 
which, considering what “the Point” hours usually were, might be 
called “small:” they left us about half-past ten o’clock. 

I was gaily congratulating my uncle upon his talents as a raconteur, 
and on his improved looks, when I saw him, upon a sudden, turn quite 
white — whiter than I should have thought it possible for his bronzed 
cheeks to look — and put his hand to his side, as if in pain. “It is 


‘ nothing,” said he, with a smile that was meant to reassure me; “a 


mere passing faintness, that is all.” He would not hear of my running 
out to fetch back Mr. Glendell ; nor would he retire to bed. ‘Make 
up the fire a little, and let us talk, Marmy.” 
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‘My dear uncle,” urged I, “this is not right ; you have had talking 
enough and to spare for to-night. Why, in all my life, I have scarcely 
heard so much from you of your Indian experiences as within the last 
few hours.” 

“Nevertheless, Marmy, I must say a few words more.— Is Tannajee 
gone to bed ?” 

I went softly to the Hindu’s chamber, and found him snoring 
heavily. Perhaps he was dreaming of sitting up for his master beyond 
the usual hour, but he certainly never did it. He was as useless in the 
house as any log; but ever since that interview between us in the 
study, he had ceased to be insolent in his manner. It was indeed 
observed on all sides what an improvement had taken place in him ; 
and on that slight ground—such is the advantage of habitual ill- 
humour and misconduct — he was even quite in favour with the cook. 

“My dear lad,” began my uncle gravely, “if I were to die this night, 
the only regret I should have would be in leaving you so ill provided 
for.” 

“That would be my least cause of regret, uncle.” 

“T do believe you, Marmy. And I, on my part, love you so that I 
do not repent of my selfishness in having kept you near me, though 
you might have done much better for yourself away from home.” 

“Your selfishness, uncle?” I took up his large brown hand, which 
was far thinner than it used to be, and reverently kissed it. Young as 
I was, and in love with life, I would have sacrificed my own existence 
to have eked out his, and, thank Heaven, he knew it. 

“T have had a happy time here at the Point, Marmy, thanks to you ; 
happier than ever I expected ; more peaceful than I ever deserved. 
Yes, yes ; you do not know what my life has been. I am thankful to 
think you have no idea of such things. But God is merciful. If He 
chastens us here, it is only for our good hereafter.” And again he 
pressed his fingers to his side. 

I was alarmed by this action ; but much more so by his words and 
manner, which were such as I had never known him use before. 

He went on to speak of death and judgment in words I shall not 
of course reproduce here. It was plain to me that if he had never 
talked of such matters before, he had long had them on his mind. He 
spoke with reverence and humility. “I hope,” said he smiling, “that 
I shall not be weighed against men like good Mr. Glendell, but that 
allowances will be made for an old soldier. But enough of myself, 
Marmy. If I were to die to-night,” repeated he, “there are but fifty 
pounds in the world for you to keep house upon. In trying to better 
ourselves of late, I have made matters much worse. I drew the last 
shilling I had at the bank out yesterday ; and it all lies in my desk, 
with that Packet you wot of. When you have read its contents, you 
will take counsel of your own mind — for my word is pledged for you, 
Marmy, to conceal the matter. As to whether you wish to stay at the 
Point, where your great attraction lies O yes, dear lad, I know all 
about that, and I love her as though she were my own child. Dear, 
dear Rosa!” And to my wonder, or, I may say awe, I saw the large 
tears rolling down my uncle’s cheeks. ‘“'To have seen you two made 
one, Marmy, would have been too great a joy for such as I have been 
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to witness ; but perhaps, in time, it may be so. Yet do not risk her 
happiness by wedding on mere Expectations: you will know what I 
mean when the time comes. Fifty pounds, as I was saying, is all that 
is now left from the sale of my Indian jewels ; but the Point and the 
ground about it, if you choose to dispose of them, will fetch some 
twelve hundred pounds; or you can raise a part of that sum on 
mortgage, and keep yourself here by your pen. It is best to trust to 
yourself, and calculate on no contingencies. Still, as you will have 
learned by the time I speak of, you may be one day arich man. You 
will then remember the /oor.” 

My uncle’s charity, considering his circumstances, was boundless ; 
and every aged woman and sick child in the village blessed his footfall 
when they heard it at their doors. ‘The parson of the parish, of which 
our hamlet was but an outlying district, with no church, used to call 
him the curate of Hershell. 

“T will endeavour, uncle, all I can,’ 
example.” 

“No, no, Marmy ; not mine, but Rosa’s. She is always good and 
wise. It is that you may secure her for a helpmate, I wish, most of 
all, that you may inherit what I have missed.— Listen, Marmy. Is 
the door fast?—I am not going to divulge what I have promised to 
conceal, but I may tell you this much: your future prosperity depends 
upon the Hindu. Heisa bad man; and he does not like you, Marmy. 
Still, you will have a hold upon him. He must never leave your 
service. If he does so, pursue him to the ends of the earth; and 
recover him, Dead or Alive. Yes, Dead or Alive. The reason will 
have been explained to you in that writing after my death ; but in the 
meantime, if I were to become ill and helpless, look to this. . Tannajee 
has been on his good behaviour lately, and that is a bad sign. I 
could not run after him now across the downs,” said my uncle, with a 
sad smile, “ and bring him back by the scruff of his neck.” 

“T, however, can do so,” observed I with significance. 

“Yes, I think he’s somewhat afraid of you now, Marmy ; and that 
is no bad thing.— But there is another danger, to which you, who are 
yourself in love, ought not to have been blind: Tannajee is courting 
Martha.” 

[ll as my uncle was, I was astonished at the gravity with which he 
made this announcement. For myself, I could not help laughing out- 
right. True, I had observed that Martha and the Hindu had of late 
been very gracious towards one another; but I thought I knew the 
cause. “Why, until within these last few months, my dear uncle,” 
reasoned I, “those two have been like cat and dog. Why, he’s almost - 
a black man, and besides, our cook is quite an old woman! ” 

“That’s the danger,” said my uncle with seriousness ; and I am 
quite sure that his mind was then reverting to the princess who even 
to so late a period of life had evinced her partiality to Europeans. 
“When a woman gets to her age, she is not particular about the colour 
of her husband.” 

Since our prosperity depends upon Tannajee, thought I, we are in a 
manner his heirs, and supposing he married Martha, and had offspring, 
that would invalidate our claims. But I was not at all apprehensive 
of this danger, and perhaps the idea of it awoke a smile. 
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“Tt is no jesting matter this, Marmy,” continued my uncle earnestly, 
“as you will understand some day. But this marriage must not be. 
Indeed, Tannajee has solemnly promised to remain a bachelor.” 

“Then make yourself quite easy, my dear uncle,” replied I with 
confidence, remembering the persuasive powers of my pistol. ‘The 
Hindu shall keep his word, you may take mine for that.” 

“You must not treat him ill, Marmy,” said my uncle in low faint 
tones ; “and remember, you must not be impatient for a dead man’s 
shoes. As for me, my sand has well nigh run out. Glendell knows 
it, my dear lad ; and / know it.” 

“You are tired, dear uncle,” said I: “you have exerted yourself 
much this evening, and it is long past your usual bedtime.” 

“No: no bed for me to-night. I could not lie down if I would.” 
He seized my hand, and griped it with a force I could not have sup- 
posed him to possess. His brow was damp; his face wore a look of 
mortal agony. 

“For Heaven’s sake, uncle, let me send for Mr. Glendell. I am 
certain you are very ill.” 

“Nay, Marmy; I am past doctors’ skill, and I wish to be with you 
alone — quite alone.” 

As I looked up swiftly at those tender words, I saw something more 
than my uncle’s pallid face —I saw over his shoulder, at the half- 
opened parlour door, a pair of gleaming eyes. ‘They were gone ina 
moment, but I felt assured they had been there ; that for some time, 
long or short, we had not been quite alone, but had had Tannajee for 
our watcher, and perhaps our audience. 

“ Bring me that nice arm-chair, Marmy,” whispered my uncle feebly 
— “the one you gave me.— Bought with his first book, dear lad, dear 
lad ; Heaven bless him!” | 

Before I could gently unloose his fingers from their hold on mine, 
he thought I had already left the room ; his brain was plainly wander- 
ing ; the noble ship was breaking up before my eyes. Presently, with 
some disconnected words of prayer, he sank into a doze, and then I 
went out on tiptoe, and softly fetched the chair. As I passed by 
Tannajee’s room, I noticed his door was ajar, so I closed it, and in 
order to stop further eavesdropping, turned the key, which happened 
to be on the outside. Brief as was the period of my absence, it 
seemed to me that my uncle’s looks had already changed for the 
worse ; but at the slight noise I was obliged to make, he opened his 
eyes, and smiled. 

“T thought the bugle had sounded, Marmy, and that I had obeyed 
it,’ whispered he. “It is time for the retreat. The battle of life is 
quite over with me.” And indeed it seemed to be. Yet, with my 
help, he managed to raise himself and shift his limbs to the arm- 
chair. A smile of mingled love and gratitude then played upon his 
features for an instant, and as his head fell slowly back, I heard him 
softly murmur “ Marmy.” 

That was Uncle Theo’s last word. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—THE HINDU FLIES. 


I HAD never stood in the presence of death before, but my awe was 
nothing in comparison to my grief, which broke forth with such 
vehemence that it aroused both the maid-servants, whose terrified 
shrieks, when they saw what had happened, were shocking to hear. 
But their sorrow was at least genuine, and I was glad to think that I 
had made the Hindu secure, whose hypocritic face would have been 
far more unwelcome to me than their cries. After a while—I know 
not who fetched him— Mr. Glendell arrived, and ordered all things 
duly. He was sincerely grieved, though he did not shew his sorrow 
in our fashion ; use had blunted but not destroyed his sympathies. 
“T always predicted that your poor uncle would go off in this way,” 
said he, not without a touch of professional triumph; then added 
reverently: “ He was a great-hearted man, my lad, and leaves no like 
behind him, so far as I know.” 

When they had laid him on his bed, they left me alone with 
him, kneeling beside it, and sobbing as though my heart would break, 
[ know not for how long. I remembered nothing ; I was aware of 
nothing, except that my father, brother, friend, was lying there Dead, 
until a gentle hand was laid upon my shoulder, and a voice as dear as 
that which was hushed for ever, whispered to me that I was not left 
utterly alone and unfriended even yet. 

It was Rosa, whom her father had sent at dawn to stanch the grief 
for which he had no other remedy, and mingling her tears with mine, 
wise homeeopathist, she thereby healed me. In that dread presence, 
I told her how those dumb lips had spoken of her last, and what 
those fast-closed eyes had longed in vain to see. Not with any intent, 
Heaven knows, to bind her heart to mine, which was already one with 
it! I was thinking of him only. 

While we yet spoke of this, and when it was still very early, Mr. 
Glendell came and signed to us to follow him into the parlour. 
““Marmy,” said he earnestly, “there has been enough of grief. It is 
time to think of the wishes of the dead.” 

“T think of nothing else,” said I, with my hand still fast in Rosa’s. 

“But you must bestir yourself also. Did not your uncle tell you to 
keep the Hindu in your service? Where is Tannajee?” 

“T locked him in his room last night.” 

“Vou locked his door, but he was not within. He was seen by the 
servants in the passage at the time your uncle died. He only waited 
for his death, I fear, to leave your roof.” 

I started up and ran into the study. The window was wide open, 
and it was but a few feet from the ground. I flew to my uncle’s desk, 
and there lay the canvas bag in which he used to keep his money — 
empty. The gold was gone. I touched the little spring, and out flew 

‘the drawer; but that was empty also. Mr. Glendell and Rosa had 
followed me into the room, and at once perceived that some new 
calamity had occurred. 

“The scoundrel has robbed you, I daresay?” observed the former 
drily. 

“He has taken fifty pounds,” said I; “but that is nothing. He 
has stolen the packet likewise that contains the ‘ secret.’” 
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“The devil he has!” exclaimed the doctor excitedly. “At all 
events, it is well he took the money, for now we have the law upon our 
side. You must at once get a warrant for his apprehension, my lad.— 
Don’t be cast down ; we'll have him yet, depend upon it, Marmy: he 
can’t elude folks’ observation any more than an escaped orang-outang. 
Now we see how excellent are the ways of nature, and why it is he 
was made so ugly!” 

Mr. Glendell spoke thus cheerfully perhaps, because he read in my 
looks discouragement or despair; but if so, he. was never more 
mistaken in his life. He should have seen in them only a fixed 
resolve. The words of the ex-maharajah seemed once more to fall 
upon my ears with solemn distinctness: “ Your future prosperity 
depends upon the Hindu; he must never leave your service. If he 
does so, pursue him to the ends of the earth.” 

I was but resolving within myself that henceforth I would have no 
other mission in life, no other hopes nor fears, would know no rest, 
nor respite, nor enjoyment, until I had obeyed my uncle’s mandate, 
and laid my hand upon the Hindu “ Dead or Alive.” 


CHAPTER XV.—ON HERSHELL REEF. 


Was it well for me to leave to others, not his kin, the task of following 
my beloved benefactor to the grave? Or was it well to neglect his last 
commands during that precious time in which alone I might be able 
to obey them? ‘The delay of even a single day might offer to the 
Hindu an opportunity for flight, which would place him beyond the 
reach of my outstretched arms for ever. On the other hand, to quit 
that roof, which had been my happy home so long, while its late 
master yet lay beneath it, was most abhorrent to my feelings. Mr. 
Glendell, as I expected, took the practical view of the matter. 

“If your poor uncle were dying, Marmy, your presence, even if you 
could do him no good, would be a comfort to him; and I would not 
have had you deprive him of it, for any amount of material profit ; 
but since he is dead, it seems to me you can do no better service to 
him than that of carrying out his express injunctions.” 

On the whole, my own judgment tallied with this verdict ; but the 
thought that it was no longer my uncle who was interested in the 
recovery of the Hindu, but myself alone —that the pursuit on which 
I was about to enter had my own advantage for its end, held me still 
irresolute. I turned inquiringly where I knew worldly prudence would 
have no grain of weight if loving duty were indeed in the opposite 
scale —to Rosa. 

“It is a question for yourself alone to answer, Marmy,” said she 
quietly, “and not for us. If you are secretly aware that the idea of 
personal profit chiefly actuates you to leave him yonder”—and she 
pointed to the chamber of death —“rather than his own mandate, 
then I should bid you stay, for the sense of such a misdeed might be 
a ghost to haunt you, such as no worldly prosperity could ever lay.” 

“T am quite conscience clear,” said I earnestly, “in that matter, 
Rosa. But to leave him thus ”— 
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“He is not here, Marmy —he is in heaven,” answered the young 
girl softly. “The empty house of clay which he has quitted will, you 
may trust my father, have due reverence, even though you do not 
watch beside it ; and when it is borne to the grave, it shall not lack at 
least two true mourners.” 

I took her hand, and pressed it fondly. “I will go, Rosa: that is 
the best and wisest course. I know not how long I may be away ”— 
I was going to say “from home,” but the word stuck in my throat ; 
“the Point” seemed home no longer, now that it had lost its master. 
“T know not whither this search of mine may carry me — perhaps 
across the seas. But I will find this man if he is above ground; so 
help me Heaven!” 

“ Amen!” said the little doctor cheerily. “Folks may say that 
colour is but a matter of fancy, but I, for my part, would never knuckle 
under to a black man, nor yet to a whity-brown. Trust to me and 
Rosa for having all things as you would wish them to be at Hershell ; 
and be off at once. There is every reason for haste. I have found 
out from Martha, who is outrageous against the Hindu for taking 
himself off at such a time, that he has spoken to her of late about 
returning to India. There is a ship, I know, about to start from 
Daisyport to Calcutta, and I should not wonder if he tried to get a 
passage in her. You must catch him where the warrant can run, 
which, for all I know, it cannot do upon the high seas.” 

“If I catch Sangaree Tannajee,” said I between my teeth, “I'll 
answer for it I’ll bring him back, warrant or no warrant. I shall take 
one of those persuaders with me which I have already found so in- 
fluential with this scoundrel.” 

“That’s not right,” interposed Rosa firmly. “You must only do 
what the law empowers you to do. Suppose this man is obstinate, 
and you are equally determined? Oh, pray, pray, Marmy, for my sake, 
do not take your pistols.” 

“Rosa is right,” said the doctor reflectively : “you might get in a 
passion with the scoundrel.” 

“T shall not do that,” said I savagely ; “I am past passion.” 

“ Dear Marmy,” urged Rosa solemnly, “is it possible you can per- 
suade yourself you are obeying your dead uncle’s wishes in acting as 
you propose? Would Ae, who has borne with this poor wretch so 
patiently for years, and who, we almost may say, in preserving his life, 
has just lost his own, approve of such a course of conduct as you are 
now contemplating? Come; give up this mere longing for revenge, 
which belies your nature, Marmy, and keep within the pale of right. 
Who are you, even if you could do so with impunity, that you should 
thus play the part of a despot, of a tyrant, and towards so despicable 
an object?” 

“TI was wrong, dear Rosa,” said I ruefully ; “and you shall keep my 
pistols for me — although I did but intend to frighten the rascal with 
an empty barrel.” 

But in reality I knew not what I intended to do, and even now, 
under the influence of my darling’s gentle sway, I was scarcely master 
of myself. The awful event of the last night had of course unhinged 
me. It was the first time in my life I had ever been thrown upon my 
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own resources. The simple commonplaces of home-life, and the quiet 
pursuits of literature, were about to be suddenly exchanged for — I 
knew not what poverty, toil, and failure; or perhaps for sudden 
affluence, the very source of which, at present hidden from me, I was 
as eager to discover as any lad in the Arabian tales, thwarted by some 
malignant Jin. And I was not afraid of my Jin; I longed to meet 
with him, that I might clutch him by the throat, and bid him disgorge 
that secret, the mystery of which seemed to possess me wholly, now 
that it had become by inheritance mine. Perhaps I should not soon 
have disentangled myself from this web of thought, had not Mr. 
Glendell swept it away from me with: “The gig and mare are at the 
door, Marmy ; and my man shall drive you first to the nearest magis- 
trate, to get the warrant ; and then on to Daisyport.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” cried I, grasping the doctor’s hand.—* Good- 
bye, dear Rosa.” 

Then I had one more “ good-bye” to say to one who could not 
return it. I took my last look at that dear face, which had always 
worn a smile for me (and wore it yet), and kissed its cold white lips ; 
then hurried into the little hall. 

“Here is money, Marmy,” said Mr. Glendell, putting in my hand a 
well-filled purse, “ without which the mare cannot be made to go: we 
will square accounts at another time.” 

[I had actually been about to start without a single sixpence. 

“Master Marmy, Master Marmy, you’ve forgotten your luggage,’ 
cried Martha, running out with a carpet-bag, into which, by Rosa’s 
orders, she had put a few things, as I climbed into the gig. “ And 
here’s some of your poor uncie’s wraps, as he’ll never want more ; for 
you'll find it main cold upon the downs.” 

And it was bitter cold. ‘The north-east wind blew upon the high 
and open down-land with a force that the game little mare could 
scarcely make head against, and the view to seaward shewed a mass of 
tumbling foam. But the sharp coolness was pleasant to my fevered 
brow and lightened my laden brain. For the first time since the 
previous night, I began to think clearly. ‘The visit to the magistrate 
also did me good. His cut-and-dried phrases of condolence, his 
matter-of-fact questions, and even-his superfluous advice, all helped to 
bring me to myself ; and long before we had reached our destination, 
I had formed a definite plan. We inquired of all whom we met 
respecting the runaway, but could glean nothing ; indeed, he had so 
many hours’ start of us that this was hardly to be expected. But my 
first question at the inn where we put up—the same at which I had 
dined with the fascinating Mr. Swete—was concerning the ship of 
which I had heard as about to leave the port for India. The people 
of the hotel exhibited the usual ignorance of their class respecting 
anything not immediately connected with their own calling ; they 
“really could not say ;” but there was a local paper in the coffee- 
room, which would doubtless contain the shipping intelligence of the 
place. ‘This periodical was, however, mislaid. I hurried to the docks, 
and made my inquiries at head-quarters. The Star of the West had 
sailed that morning for Calcutta. It was to have started the day 
before, but the weather had been too tempestuous. True, it was 
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stormy enough to-day ; but the wind had changed, which before had 
been directly adverse to the ship’s course. 

“Had a passenger — a Hindu — joined the vessel ?” inquired I, “at 
the very last moment!” My limbs trembled as I asked this question, 
and I could hear the beating of my own heart. I should have thought 
it would have been easy for the most unobservant to perceive that my 
business was of the last importance ; but the clerk only settled down 
to his work with a surly: “How should I know? This is not the 
passenger department.” 

I could have leaped across the counter and strangled him; but I 
managed to ask with civility where the passenger department was. 
“Next dock,” answered the man with irritation. This jack-in-office 
could, as I subsequently learned, have answered my question readily ~ 
enough, but he would not compromise his dignity. The passenger 
department was an inferior branch of the Company’s offices. What 
unnecessary suspense and pain does man in his brutal egotism inflict 
upon his fellow-creatures! The bceoking-clerk was, on the other hand, 
a communicative young fellow enough.—‘ Yes indeed: a fat Hindu 
had gone on board the ship not an hour before she set sail. A 
pretty voyage he was likely to make of it. He looked sea-sick before 
he started.—When would another vessel sail for the same destina- 
tion ?—Oh, immediately. ‘The consort of the Star of the West would 
start that day fortnight.—Couldn’t say which was the fastest: all the 
Company’s ships were fast ones—clippers.— Didn’t know as to the 
state of sailing of other Company’s vessels ; but he knew one thing — 
that none of them would catch the Sfar. She had a great treasure — 
as doubtless I had heard—on board: fifty thousand pounds in gold, 
consigned to +g 

Very wretched and sick at heart, I left the man, still dilating upon 
the wealth and importance of the mercantile firm with which he was 
officially connected, and went back to the inn. It was almost my first 
acquaintance with the world outside Hershell Point, and how selfish 
all folks seemed! I sat down at a table in the huge coffee-room, and 
rested my head on my hands, thinking how vastly | had underrated 
the difficulties of the pursuit in which I was engaged. So long as the 
Hindu had remained in England, I should have felt certain, sooner or 
later, of laying hands upon him. His colour and speech would have 
isolated him from others, and left an easy trace. But thus to have 
placed the seas between us at the outset, was to have escaped me at 
once. I had not really faced the possibility of such a thing, and the 
stroke of good-fortune which had befallen him in this unexpected 
manner fairly paralysed me. It had been all very well to vow to 
follow him to the ends of the earth, but how was I to find him in the 
wide waste of India? 

“You seem sad, Mr. Marmaduke Drake,” said a quiet voice close 
to my ear. It was a bantering voice, and I was not in the humour for 
banter. I looked up angrily, and perceived that a stranger had seated 
himself at the next table—a stout hale man, who had apparently 
taken a great deal of port wine in his time, and was taking some now 
with his luncheon. He was dressed neatly in black, with a white tie, 
and yet he did not look like a clergyman. 
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“ Sir,” said I coldly, “I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

“Yes, you have,” replied he carelessly. “You have had more —I 
have done business for you, and never charged you for it—a most 
unprofessional proceeding. My name’s Geoffrey Moulden.” 

I rose up at once and warmly shook his hand. “Excuse my ill 
manners, sir,” said I. “I know no one to whom it more behoves me 
to be courteous. But of course I did not know you. How came you 
to know me?” 

“The landlady told me who you were. I am going down to spend 
a day or two with Mrs. Blunt at Sandiford ; and when I was ordering 
my trap, she said there was a young gentleman here from those parts. 
You seem in trouble again, my friend. You have had no more busi- 
ness transactions with Mr. Percival Swete, I trust?” 

‘No, indeed, sir. I am amateur thief-catching just now, and my 
man has just escaped ;” and I told him how the Hindu had carried off 
the money the previous night, and was now safe on board the Star of 
the West. . 

“Well, fifty pounds are not worth taking a voyage to India for,” 
observed Mr. Moulden. “There is nothing for it but to go home 
again. Can I not take you some miles in my conveyance?” 

I hesitated, unwilling to return home so soon with nothing accom- 
plished. Yet, what could Ido? The gig had already gone back, and 
Mr. Moulden’s offer was not reasonably to be refused. 

“Come, Mr. Drake,” urged he cheerfully ; “it would really be a 
kindness to me, for besides the advantage of your company, the more 
ballast we have the better, for this wind seems strong enough to put 
anything on four wheels topsy-turvy.” 

The wind had indeed risen, till it was well-nigh a hurricane. Even 
where we were, in comparative shelter, its effects were visible enough : 
the leafless trees swayed and bent; and the snow, which had fallen 
lightly days ago, but, thanks to the frost, still lay about here and there, 








4 was carried up into the keen blue air, and once more cast upon the 
, clean-swept earth. But as we left the low-lying land, and climbed the 
: downs, the blasts were terrific. Fortunately, they came from behind, 
r for otherwise we could not possibly have held on our way. Conversa- 


tion, although we were in a closed fly, was rendered impossible, and I 
was not sorry for it, for I had not heart for the blithe old lawyer’s 
< cheery talk, but was plunged in my own sad reflections. 

Suddenly, however, an ejaculation from my companion made itself 
heard, and he hastily pushed down the window. “ Look, look!” cried 
he excitedly. “Great Heavens, what a sight!” 

We had by this time reached the summit of the downs, only a mile 
or two above the Point, and the vast stretch of ocean lay in view for 
the first time. To alandsman’s eyes, the spectacle must in truth have 
been majestic ; and even to mine, well accustomed to the ocean in her 
fits of fury, it was wondrous grand. ‘The whole sea was sheeted with 
foam, while Hershell Bay, generally smooth, except in very rough 
weather, boiled like a caldron. On the north-eastern side, where the 
reef lay, the spray spouted up in floods, and the short winter day was 
fast closing in. 

“What a night awaits folks at sea!” exclaimed the kindly lawyer. P 
“Tt seems as though no ship could live in such a whirlpool.” 
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The fly-man had stopped, either thinking that my companion’s 
ejaculation had been addressed to himself, or arrested by the spectacle 
before him, which was indeed unparalleled even on that coast. 

“ There zs a ship, gentlemen,” cried he, for an instant leaving hold 
of his hat to point seaward with his whip. “Poor souls!” 

“T see no sail, Mr. Drake,” exclaimed the lawyer impatiently. “You 
have younger eyes, can you see any?” 

“No sail could stand for a second in this tempest, Mr. Moulden,” 
answered I ; “it would be blown to ribbons ; the vessel will be scud- 
ding under bare poles. Yes, there she is ; and—God help them — 
she is going straight on the reef.” 

“Can we not warn them—can we make no signal?” inquired my 
companion, who had now got out of the conveyance, and was standing 
with myself and the driver under the lee of it, as it were. “Can 
nothing be done?” 

“Nothing,” said I solemnly, for had I not seen a dozen noble ships 
in a similar strait, although never perhaps in one so desperate. 
“They know their danger better than we do. Look! she drifts no 
longer ; they have thrown their anchors out.” 

“Then she is saved,” exclaimed the lawyer. “I would give a thou- 
sand pounds to see her saved.” 

“If her anchors hold,” observed I gloomily ; “but they will not 
hold ; I know that ground so well.” 

“They are dragging already, sir,” said the fly-man, who was making 
a telescope of his hands. And, indeed, we could see her sensibly 
drawing nearer and nearer to her doom. 

“Let us get on towards the sea,” cried Mr. Moulden. “I cannot 
go to Sandiford while this is taking place. I will go with you, Mr. 
Drake.” 

“ Alas, sir,” said I, “my house cannot now receive a guest, or I 
should say welcome. But we can get down to the beach, of course, if 
that is your wish.” 

So the fly-man drove to the first zigzag, where we left him and the 
horses in comparative shelter from the fury of the wind, and hurried 
down to the shore. This was already lined with Hershell men, and 
among them Mr. Glendell, who had a telescope. He was too humane 
a man to think of anything save the peril of the poor souls before his 
eyes, and he only grasped my hand without questioning me. 

“Ts there no hope?” said I. 

“No, none,” answered he, “as you may see ;” and he handed me 
his glass. 

The vessel, which was a very large one, was now within a few feet 
only of the reef. Upon its decks, the few sailors who had not been 
swept off by the huge seas were engaged in cutting away the masts, of 
which there were three, and the rigging. The ship soon tumbled 
about a mere hull in the trough or on the summit of the waves. 

I offered the telescope to the lawyer, but his hands trembled so 
excessively that he could see nothing through it. “Iam glad I don’t 
live here,” said he with agitation, “to see such sights as this!” 

The men about us were looking on gravely enough, but without any 
passionate excitement. 
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“JT never knew a storm like this,” answered Mr. Glendell ; “nor 
the wreck of so great a vessel. She must have a great many souls on 
board. I fear we only see a few; the rest are below.” 

“Where is Rosa?” inquired I. 

“ Getting all things ready, in case we can be of any help; but they 
will not be needed. Nothing with life could come ashore in such a 
sea as this.” 

“There she goes, stern foremost,” cried a man beside us. 

“What! gone down?” exclaimed the lawyer. “Surely I see her 
yet.” 

“No, sir ; gone on the reef.” 

“T’ll give a hundred pounds,” cried Mr. Moulden, “to the man who 
takes a rope out to that ship.” 

“No man without wings could do it, sir,” returned the fisherman 
quietly. We were standing under the cliff in comparative shelter, and 
could converse easily enough, because the wind was blowing from off 
the land. “It is now only a question of a few minutes. When her 
cable parted, her last hope was gone. See, she is coming broadside 
on! And now she is gone!” And yonder, true enough, there was 
now no object to be seen save the wild waves, leaping and roaring, as 
though exulting over their captured prey. 

“Tt is all over,” said Mr. Glendell reverently. “God help them!” 

“What! must they all drown?” 

“ Ay, all, sir,” said the fisherman. “ By to-morrow morn, there will 
be plenty come ashore, most like ; but they will be Dead Men.” 

“Tt was a fine ship, too.” 

“Do you know what ship it was?” asked I, with a selfish heart- 
throb. 

“Ves; I know her well; she was an Indiaman—the Star of the 

West. She came round from Daisyport only this very morning.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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OME eight or nine years ago, there appeared —first in the 
Jeuilleton of a Hanover journal, and afterwards in a bound 
volume — a novel with the title, probably more enticing to German ears 
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than to ours, of Problematic Characters. Its appearance soon created 
some stir in the literary circles of North Germany: the partisans of 
what are called “liberal” ideas hailed the accession to their ranks of 
a champion of considerable power and more than considerable ardor 
and aggressiveness ; the novel-reading public welcomed a new caterer 
to their insatiable appetites, who shrank neither from strong language 
nor from strong sensations ; the critics were constrained to admit that 
here was a writer who, if he were not a great novelist, had in him the 
stuff of which a great novelist is made ; while a select band of admirers 
did not hesitate to claim for the new name of Spielhagen a place 
among the foremost living writers of fiction. 

Friedrich Spielhagen was born in Madgeburg in 1829. ‘The earlier 
part of his student-life fell in the revolutionary period of 1848 ; and he 
seems not only to have fully and perhaps even excessively shared the 
“ideas” which agitated the student-class at that time, but to have 
received an enduring mould and impress from them. While most of 
the young enthusiasts of that period discovered, when they came to take 
their places in social and civic life and undertake their share of the 
business of the world, that these sublime and alluring ideas were but 
beautiful impracticabilities, Spielhagen regarded them as vital imper- 
ishable truths, great principles which would ultimately prevail and 
gloriously reorganise the society of the future. To promote this 
triumph, and rekindle the dying embers of enthusiasm among his 
former fellow-believers, he devoted his powers ; and his first three 
stories are little more than dramatizations of these ideas, developed 
with philosophic gravity and tragic solemnity. 

A conspicuous characteristic of this author is his antipathy to heredi- 
tary rank and the aristocracy. This he shares with Freytag, Auerbach, 
and others of the “tendency” school ; but in his earlier works it seems 
almost to be intensified to personal hatred, and has been by some of 
his critics ascribed — unjustly, as we think—to mere dourgeois envy 
of aristocratic privileges and social honors. Certainly a judicious 
writer who desired to show the injurious effect upon society of a body 
of nobility, would have tried to prove that the baneful influence resided 
in the system, not in the individuals ; he would have attempted to show 
that the possession of high rank lessened a man’s power for good, 
while it increased his power for evil, so that not only is the vicious 
nobleman assisted in malice, but the virtuous one hampered in his 
beneficence, by their social rank. For otherwise he proves nothing: 
the same argument might be used against wealth, genius, eloquence, 
or any of the sources of social power. Indeed our author often uncon- 
sciously impugns his own argument ; as where he attributes the per- 
sonal dignity and keen sense of honor of some of his plebeian heroes 
to the patrician blood in their veins, and when he sneers at the bought 
patents and short pedigrees of certain conceited sprigs of nobility. 
Assuredly, if they or their ancestors were respectable commoners, the 
new rank could not deteriorate them unless it were basely obtained or 
basely used ; and the utmost that can be drawn from this argument is, 
not that nobility is in itself harmful, but that it is sometimes unworthily 
conferred. 

Spielhagen’s motto, however, seems not so much @ bas aristocratie, 
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as @ bas les aristocrates. In the stories of which we are now speaking, 
he presents to us as types of the aristocracy, wicked monsters, shifty 
knaves, or fatuous coxcombs, who would have been as certainly ras- 
cals, sneaks, and fools, had they been tinkers; and he invokes our 
sympathy for his plebeian hero smarting under the consciousness that 
he is socially the inferior of these men whom he far excels in talents, 
in personal accomplishments, and in the sense of honor. But it is 
manifest that this gentleman’s sufferings are due, not to his exalted 
philanthropy but to his wounded vanity ; and the remedy most to his 
satisfaction would be, not destroying the aristocracy, but giving him a 
place in their ranks. 

Spielhagen’s philosophical views seem to be a form of Pantheism, 
approaching even to Buddhism. The supremacy of duty is with him, 
as with Fichte, a leading moral motive. The abstract idea of “ Hu- 
manity ” seems to be the object of his devotion, and his cultus is the 
liturgy of labor. He even rises to quite a Carlylean inspiration in \ 
proclaiming the dignity, the nobleness, the holiness of Work: it is the 

balm for every sorrow, the cure for every ill, the atonement for every 
1 transgression ; it elevates and ennobles the individual, and will in time 
} emancipate the race — that is from everything but the primal curse on 





Adam, which we may thus handsomely elude by calling it a blessing. 
To this end all efforts are to be directed; and we are to look for 
reward to the approval! of our own hearts, to which we may add, if we | 
‘ are hopeful, and if we care for such a thing, the gratitude of posterity. | 
“ His political views follow as a matter of course. He has unbounded 


,) faith in that vague abstraction called “the people,” and in their col- 
lective capacity for self-government, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, in their capacity and willingness to choose from themselves the t 
right men to govern them. The abolition of all hereditary dignities, i 
and the equalisation of all social rights, together with the thorough I 

mi organisation of labor, if carried on in a spirit of disinterested philan- 
e thropy, will bring in the social millenium. No doubt, when all men i 
a learn to do justice and love mercy, the world will be very different . 
t from what it now is; but we may be allowed the doubt whether this L 
‘ consummation is likely to be promoted by ever such fervent worship . 
A of Humanity, or ever such fierce fighting behind barricades. Still we ( 
Zz can not refuse Spielhagen the respect due to honest enthusiasm and a 
nH sincere zeal for the good, though they take the form of wild chimeras Vv 
and impracticable dreams. le 
The title of his first published novel is taken from an apophthegm c: 

of Goethe’s to the effect that we sometimes meet with problematic 
characters which are not content with any situation in life, and yet are au 
not adequate to any, whence it results that their lives are baffled and Ww 
ruined. Several personages are introduced as specimens of these is 
problematic characters. There is the hero, Oswald Stein, a young a 
man supposed of plebeian, though really, without knowing it, he is of fil 
noble race, who is endowed with such gifts and accomplishments that tr: 
he fascinates all who come in contact with him. But his character is ar 
fatally marred by the over-sensitiveness of false pride, and by sheer sh 


impotence of will and purpose. Professing utter contempt for the 
aristocracy, their slights, or what he conceives to be such, are daggers is 
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in his soul. He wins successively the affections of several women, 
doubts and hesitates between them, and is faithless to all. He can not 
keep the friends he wins, and in every way frustrates his own purposes. 
Other problematic characters are Von Oldenburg, a visionary of 
slightly diseased mind, and Professor Berger, a very learned man and 
lunatic. 

The story was so abrupt in its ending, and in various ways so 
unsatisfactory and incomplete, that the author found it advisable to 
gather up the loose threads and bring it to a termination in a sequel 
called Through Night to Light. In this Oswald plunges from bad to 
worse: he takes counsel with the insane Berger, a proceeding which 
nearly results in his becoming an inmate of the same asylum, he loses 
his position by his folly, alienates his friends, and elopes with the wife 
of an acquaintance. The “night” being now at the darkest, we 
expect, when after some time he appears again upon the scene, that he 
is now about to emerge into the “light” which is so sorely needed ; 
but he only returns to head a street émeute and be mortally wounded 
on a barricade. 

Now as these stories are so manifestly written with an ethical pur- 
pose, we ask ourselves with curiosity, what the purpose is— what is 
the moral of the tale? If it be said that they are only psychological 
studies of a certain interesting class of characters, we reply that these 
can not be the “problematical characters” of which Goethe speaks, 
for this reason, if for no other, that about these there is no problem at 
all, unless it be a medical one. The persons whom Goethe had in 
view were not ordinary weaklings, or lunatics, but men of energetic 
nature, whose energy is baffled, not by the impotence, but by the con- 
tradiction of their wills: not those whose lives are frittered away in 
infirmity of purpose, but those whom a fatal antagonism of will com- 
pels to destroy their own work and frustrate their own designs. 

Something of this contradiction we see in Spielhagen himself, who 
is certainly not a weakling. In the stories we have mentioned, not- 
withstanding their fierce anti-aristocratic tendencies, we find the ple- 
beian hero turning out to be the lawful descendant of a noble family, 
while the most offensively haughty and overbearing patrician proves 
(most irrelevantly to the plot of the story) to be the illegitimate son of 
a strolling mountebank. So in Zhe Hohensteins, after drawing the 
vices of the noddesse in the most repulsive form, he gives us a scarcely 
less cynical picture of the opposite party in the persons of the fanati- 
cal demagogue Miinzer and the disgusting and ferocious Cajus. 

But though we find in these stories much that seems to us morbid, 
and some things that deserve censure, we are compelled to admit that 
we have before us the work of an artist of no ordinary power. There 
is a dramatic skill in the situations, a firm analysis of character, and 
a free energy in the style which place him above the ordinary rank and 
file of sentimentalists and realists. ‘These points we can better illus- 
trate from the last novel on our list, upon which, indeed, as his latest 
and so far maturest work, any attempt to estimate his powers aright 
should be founded. 

To most artists there comes a time when there occurs with them what 
is technically called a change of manner. Either new powers are 
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developed in them, or they obtain new insight to control the powers 
they already possess. In this sense, Hammer and Anvil may be said 
to mark the commencement of a new “manner” with Spielhagen. 
The morbid gloom that clouded his previous works is cleared away: 
we have bright sunshine, pure air, life-like characters, and a playful 
humor which hitherto we had never detected behind his tragic mask. 
There is a firm realism in the story which reminds us of Auerbach ; 
but he has far greater breadth of handling than Auerbach, who is by 
nature a painter in miniature, and fails when he attempts a large canvas. 
He appears also to have become aware that a physician who merely 
diagnoses a disease without prescribing the remedy is a profitless 
counsellor ; so in this work he attempts to be constructive instead of 
merely destructive, as in his previous stories. His ideas may be vague 
and unpractical, but the fact of their introduction shows the widen- 
ing of his sympathies and the improvement of his artistic sense. Here 
too we see the spirit of new Germany, the Germany of ports and 
navies, of railroads and factories ; the Germany of energy and action 
which succeeds the old Germany of sentiment and philosophy. 

We have already noticed a sort of contradiction in the author’s 
mode of handling his themes in his earlier works. It appears to be 
due to the fact that he is at once a political enthusiast and an artist, 
and that these two discordant elements have alternately got the upper 
hand. The republican, indignant at aristocratic luxury and _ privilege, 
throws himself into the arms of the revolutionary democrats ; and the 
artist, disgusted with the coarseness, ignorance, and vulgarity of these, 
is thrown back with equal repulsion. It is only in his latest work that 
he has succeeded in restraining his impulses and balancing his powers, 
in toning down the harsh contrasts, and bringing the whole picture 
into artistic harmony. 

At the very opening of the story, which is in the form of an 
autobiography, we are introduced to the hero, George Hartwig, a 
thoroughly healthly and natural character. George, a strong, high- 
spirited young fellow, with intense aversion to the dry drudgery of 
school, plays truant with a friend, and the escapade results in his 
being turned out of the house by his father, a man of austere integrity, 
but a pedantically rigid disciplinarian. He falls in with a nobleman, 
Malte von Zehren, who takes a fancy to him, and takes him to his 
ruinous castle of Zehrendorf. This “ Wild Zehren,” as he is called, is 
one of the most striking characters in the story. A nobleman of 
ancient lineage but ruined fortune, who has passed through a stormy 
youth of travel and adventure, he now lives in his dilapidated castle 
amid the ruins of former greatness. 

Poor as he was, leading a problematical existence as he had done for many 
years, he could never forget that he sprang from a most ancient race of nobles, who 
had once held sway over the island before the Princes of Prora-Wiek had been heard 


of, and when Uselin, my native place, afterwards an important Hanseatic town, was 
a mere collection of fishers’ huts. I am convinced that he, like a dethroned king, 


, had in his heart never renounced his pretensions to the power and wealth which had 


once been his ancestors’; that he considered that Trantow, Granow, and a dozen 
other titled or untitled gentlemen who held estates in the neighborhood that had 
once belonged to the Zehrens, had come to their so-called possession of these estates 
by some absurd whimsy of fortune, but had no genuine title which he recognised, 
and that wherever he hunted, it was still upon his own ground. This mystical cud- 
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tus of a long-vanished splendor, of which he still fancied himself the upholder, gave 
his eye the haughty look, his bearing the dignity, his speech the graciousness, which 
belong to sovereign princes, whose political impotence is so absolute, and whose 
legitimacy is so unassailable, that they can allow themselves to be perfectly amiable. 


Partly from necessity and partly from a love of perilous adventures, 
he has made himself the chief of a band of smugglers, justifying him- 
self on the ground that the sound-dues and harbor-dues all originally 
belonged to his family, and that by this contraband traffic he is only 
recovering a small part of his own of which he has been unjustly de- 
prived. 

“*At a time when their pedlars’ nest was a mere cluster of hovels inhabited by 
wretched fishermen, the Zehrens were living as lords and masters in a blockhouse 
surrounded by a rampart, as men used to do in the earliest times; then in a castle 
of stone with towers and battlements, and as far as the eye can reach from up yonder 
over forests and coves into the island, no hearth smoked in house or hut at which 
vassals and retainers of the castle did not warm themselves; and as far as the eye 
can reach from up there over the sea, no sail swelled and no pennon flew that did 
not pay tribute to the castle. Do you think, young man, that things like these can 
be forgotten? Do you suppose that I can learn to feel myself under one law with a 
crew that crawled before my ancestors in the dust?” 


Thus is the key given to a character which the author intends as a 
type of the ancient aristocracy, a survivor of an extinct species, the 
feudal “lords of the hammer,” or oppressors by force of arms, who 
have given place to the far more ignoble class of oppressors by dint 
of craft. A comparison of Malte von Zehren, a well-defined, living 
character, with General von Hohenstein, an impossible caricature, 
blotted as it were in a rage, will show how great the artistic progress 
the author has made. 

With all this dignity and grace of manner, with great experience of 
the world, Von Zehren combines incomparable skill in hunting and all 
wild sports, and a lawless love of wild adventure, so that it is easy to 
see how he obtains the mastery of a complete fascination over a hot- 
blooded adventurous youth just emancipated from the dry scholastic 
rule of gymnasium professors. 

Matters are further complicated by the appearance of Constance, 
Zehren’s beautiful daughter, whose relations with her father are pecu- 
liar and almost hostile, and with whom George at once falls boyishly 
in love. Hans von Trantow, a young noble of ancient family and a 
hopeless lover of Constance’s, is also introduced. This good-humored, 
melancholy, blue-eyed young giant,, apathetic and silent, who cares for 
little beyond his bottle of wine and to shoot hares out of his window 
in his cabbage-garden, and who is still a man of the purest honor, of 
perfect loyalty, and utterly incapable of fear, is, though but a slight 
sketch, one of the finest characters in fiction. 

Here we see some attempt to give the indictment against the aristoc- 
racy the solid ground that we pointed out as necessary. Zehren and 
Trantow both feel themselves debarred by their rank from entering 
into the ordinary business of life ; so Zehren’s fiery energy drives him 
into lawlessness, while Trantow’s patience and fortitude sink him into 
apathy. Yet compared with these two, the vain, foolish, cowardly 
Granow, who represents the parvenu aristocracy, and the cunning, 
greedy millionaire Streber, who represents the wealthy dourgeoisie, cut 
but a poor figure. 
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George learns that the Wild Zehren has gone to receive some 
smuggled goods, and also that there is a plot to betray him to the 
revenue-officers, which he resolves to frustrate if possible, and so 
follows him to warn him. He joins the smugglers, with Zehren at 
their head, and thus is involved in the attack and pursuit which 
follows. Zehren is wounded, his castle burnt, and hunted to his last 
hiding-place he shoots himself. George, after eluding pursuit for 
some days, gives himself up to justice, and is put in prison, thus 
closing the first period of his life, which we may call his Wild Oats. 
His Lehrjahre, or Apprenticeship, follows, under the tutelage of the 
“ Superintendent ””—an ideal character, and, like all ideals, rather 
shadowy and intangible —and then comes the third period when he 
enters active life and takes his share in the business of the world. 

We can not further follow the course of the story, which, though it 
drags in some places, and especially where the author undertakes to 
develop his ethical and social views in discourses put into the mouths 
of the two or three characters whom he has chosen for his spokesmen, 
and though the prison-scenes are perhaps disproportionately pro- 
longed,— still, for the most part, proceeds with a swift steady progres- 
sion, and abounds in novel incidents and dramatic situations. 

In nothing is the increase of power to which we have alluded, more 
strikingly shown than in the descriptions ; the passages depicting the 
wild scenery of the island and coast, the desolate castle and estate of 
Zehrendorf, the pursuit of the smugglers, and the storm and flood at 
S., having a picturesqueness, force, and vividness unsurpassed even in 
the great masterpieces of fiction. We can perceive the influence of 
Dickens — not on the humoristic, but the realistic side— upon Spiel- 
hagen, in the cumulative way in which he assembles a multitude of 
minute subordinate details, artistically arranged to bring out the effect. 
Thus the storm may be compared, as to the mode of handling, with 
the storm in David Copperfield. Not that Spielhagen is an imitator, 
but he is artist enough to know the advantage of carefully studying the 
work of a craftsmaster ; and we think that it is in part due to this 
study that Hammer and Anvil exhibits so marked an improvement 
over his previous works. 

We can only give as a specimen of his descriptive powers a mutil- 
ated extract. It is from the scene where the smuggling party are 
hunted by the soldiers. The night coming on has checked the pur- 
suit, and Zehren has just remarked that they can now get safely back 
to his castle in the darkness. 


Just as he said these words there was a sudden gleam of light in the distapce 
ahead of us, like a feeble flash of lightning. Before I could frame any conjecture as 
to its cause, it flashed out once more, this time more vividly, and not vanishing 
again. The light increased every moment, rising higher and higher against the 
black sky with a steadily widening glare. 

* Trantowitz is on fire,” cried Herr von Zehren. 

It was not Trantowitz; it could not be Trantowitz, that lay further to the left and 
much lower. At Trantowitz there were not the lofty trees whose summits I could 
now distinguish in the glow which burned now red and now yellow, but ever brighter 
and brighter. 

‘By heaven, it is my own house!” said Herr von Zehren. He rushed forward a 
few paces, and then stopping, burst into a loud laugh. It was a hideous mirth. 

“This is a good joke,” he said ; “ they are burning the old nest down. That is 
smoking the old fox out of his den with a vengeance.” ..... 
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However the fire had originated in which the old castle was now rapidly consum- 
ing, it could not have occurred at a more critical moment for the castle’s master. 
Although we were fully a mile distant, the flames which now towered above the 
gigantic trees of the park, cast their light to our very feet, and as the awful glare was 
caught up and reflected by the black clouds, now changing to a lurid crimson, a 
strange and fearful light spread over the whole region. I could clearly see Herr 
von Zehren’s features : they were, or appeared to me, of the paleness of death. 

“For God’s sake, let us hasten to get away from here,” I said to him. 

“The hunt is about to begin,” he said. 

The hunt had begun already. The pursuing party who had beset the narrow 
pass, and had probably no other orders than to cut us off there, were now, by the 
strangest accident, enabled to continue the pursuit, and they made the best use of 
the opportunity, Spreading out in the fashion of skirmishers, without venturing too 
dangerously near to the morass on either side, they pressed rapidly on, rousing from 
their hiding-places the fugitives, some of whom were stealing across the open space 
to the narrow outlet, and others crouching to the earth or lurking in hollows, in 
hope that the pursuit would be given over. Here and there a flash pierced the 
dusky glow, and the report of a musket rang out; and everywhere I saw the figures 
of pursuers and pursued flitting through the uncertain light, and heard wild cries of 
“ Halt!” “Stand!” and a loud halloo and laughter when one was caught. 

The blood seemed frozen in my veins. To be hunted down and shot down in this 
fashion, like hares at a battue! 

“And no arms,” muttered Herr von Zehren, through his clenched teeth. 

“Here!” cried I, tearing the pistols from my belt and placing one in his hand, 

“ Loaded?” 

“ Ves ! ” 

“ Now then, e7 avant!” 

At a rapid run we had nearly reached the outlet-pass, distinguishible to those 
who knew the localities by a pollard willow and a clump of hazels, when I caught 
the gleam of musket-barrels above the bushes. It was as I had dreaded : the outlet 
was beset. 

“I know another way,” whispered Herr von Zehren. “ Perhaps it will bear us, 
and if not x 

I did not let him finish —“ On! on!” I cried. 

We turned sharply to the right and entered the tall rushes that bordered the 
morass. But they had already caught sight of us; there was a cry of “ Halt!” and 
shots were fired at us; and some came rapidly running toward us. 

“Tt must be here,” said Herr von Zehren, parting the high rushes and plunging 
into them. I followed closely behind him. 

Slowly and cautiously, crouching almost to the earth, we crept forward. It was 
a desperate attempt. More than once I sank to the knees in the black morass: I 
had made up my mind, in case I stuck fast in it, to blow out my brains. 

“We shall do it yet,” said Herr von Zehren in a whisper to me over his shoulder. 
“We have passed the worst now. I know it well: I was here after snipe last 
spring, and the villain Jock was with me. So: now we are through.” 

He pushed through the rushes, and at the same moment three men, who had 
separated from the rest, and must have been lying for some minutes in ambush a few 
paces from the outlet, sprang upon us. . The foremost man was Long Jock Swart. 

“Dog!” hissed Herr von Zehren through his clenched teeth, He raised his 
pistol, and Long Jock fell to the ground, a dead man. 

At the same moment I also fired, and one of the others reeled and fell with a loud 
cry. The third shot off his piece, and ran at full speed back to the morass. The 
wounded man then rose to his feet and limped off with considerable celerity, but 
with loud cries of pain. 

Herr von Zehren, in the meantime, had stepped up to the fallen man. I sprang 
to his side, and seized the man, who was lying on his face, by the shoulders to raise 
himup. As I lifted him his head fell heavily forward. A cold shudder ran through 
me. ‘My God!” I exclaimed, “he is dead !” 

“‘He would have it so,” said Herr von Zehren. 

The body of the dead man slipped from my hand; I arose, trembling in every 
limb; my brain began to swim. Here stood a man with the discharged pistol in 
his hand; there lay another like a log upon the ground, and a red glow, as if from 
the open gate of hell, fell upon them both; the smoke of powder filled the air, and 
the rushes of the morass gave a hissing sound as of a thousand serpents...... 
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At the edge of the morass, where we now were, there was a hollow, in which, 
among the deeper marshy spots overgrown with long reed-grass, there were higher 
patches, like islands, covered with thick clumps of alders, hazels, and willows. For 
any other, who did not know every foot of this wild region, it would have been 
impossible to find any way here ; but the old huntsman, who was now the fox upon 
whose track the hounds were following hard, was not for a moment at fault either 
in the direction to be taken, or the pathless way that was to lead us through this 
wilderness. I have never been able to comprehend how a man of his age, hard 
pressed as he had already been, and wounded besides, as I presently learned, was 
able to overcome such difficulties as nearly vanquished my youthful strength. 
Whenever since I have seen an old Pete 5 She broken down under the saddle 
or in harness, who still, when his generous blood is roused, by his fire, his strength, 
and endurance puts his younger rivals to shame, my mind reverts to the Wild 
Zehren in this night of terror. He burst through almost impenetrable thickets as 
though they were standing grain, he bounded over wide chasms like a stag, and did 
not check his rapid course until we came out of the hollow upon the dunes. 

Here we took breath, and held a brief consultation which way we should next 
pursue. .... . To attempt to cross the heath between Zehrendorf and Trantowitz 
and reach the house of some one of Herr von Zehren’s friends, would have been 
mere madness now that the whole sky was reddened with the still increasing con- 
flagration, and the heath illuminated with a light that almost equalled that of day. 
But one chance was left us: to keep to the left along the strand as far as the pro- 
—— there ascend the chalk-cliff in the vicinity of the ruined tower, and so 
reach the beech-wood of the park, which was but the continuation of the forest 
which bordered the coast for about eight miles. 

“If I can only get so far,” said he ; “my arm begins to grow very painful.” 

Now for the first time I learned that he was wounded in the arm. He had not 
known it himself at first, and then supposed he had only struck it against some 
sharp projecting bough, until the increasing pain showed mn was really the matter. 
I asked him to let me examine the wound ; but he said we had no time for anything 
of that sort, and I had to content myself with binding up the arm as firmly as I could 
with his handkerchief, which indeed did but little good. 

Here among the dunes I remembered for the first time that I had ammunition in 
ms pocket, and by his direction I reloaded the pistols. A shudder came over me 
when he handed me his, and I touched the cold wet steel. But it was not blood, 
though in the red light it looked like it: it was but the moisture from the damp 
atmosphere still heavy with rain. 

We emerged from the dunes upon the strand, in order to proceed more rapidly 
over the hard sand. The light was now, when apparently all the buildings were 
involved in the conflagration, so strong that a dull crimson glow, reflected from the 
reddened clouds, was thrown far out to sea. Even the lofty and steep chalk-cliffs 
under which we were presently passing, looked down upon us strangely in the 
strange light. There seemed something unearthly and awful in it; despite the con- 
siderable distance at which we were, notwithstanding that hills and woods lay be- 
tween, notwithstanding that we were passing under the shelter of cliffs more than a 
hundred feet high, the light still reached us and smote us, as if what had been done 
had been told by the earth to the heavens and by the heavens to the sea ; and earth, 
sky and sea called out to us: For you there-is no escape ! 


As for the ethical purpose of the story, it is expressed in the title. 
At all times mankind has been divided into oppressors and op- 
pressed — into hammers and anvils. But the reaction, though not so 
apparent, is as great as the action; and the hammer suffers from the 
impact as well as the anvil, and must be broken or worn out in time. 
So old types of oppression give place to new: the old oppressors by 
the strong arm have made way for the new oppressors by fraud, by the 
money-power, by the chicanery of law; and the time of these too is 
rapidly passing away. Will some other form succeed? Is the law of 
hammer and anvil immutable and eternal? If not, how is it to be 
abrogated? The answer to this question, which is clearly nothing less 
than the whole “riddle of the painful earth,” is not to be condensed 
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into a formula. For one thing, we are told that no man is altogether 
hammer or altogether anvil, but rather both at once ; and if he desires 
to be relieved from the passive part, he must commence by renouncing 
the active one. He must be guided by the principle of sympathy as 
well as that of justice, and look upon himself less as an individual, 
and more as a member of a great brotherhood, all whose interests are 
identified with his own. Certainly a salutary doctrine, and none the 
less salutary that it forms a part of a great Message that was delivered 
to the world more than eighteen hundred years ago. 


Wn. Hanp Browne. 








Fraser's Magazine. 
ADAM AND MALLY. 
A Story of Scottish Farm-Life, in Four Chapters. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO AGREE. 


ALLY GILHAIZE was a bride undergoing the ordeal of being 
cried (proclaimed) with her fellow-servant, Adam Urquhart, on 
three successive Sabbaths in their parish kirk. In the meantime, 
bride and bridegroom continued in their places at farm service on the 
same farm, and did their duty as custom and a sense of right enabled 
them, little moved by the jeers and gibes of their fellow-servants. 
Mally Gilhaize’s history will tell her character as it grew: one has 
only to describe her person as she lived and worked — for to Mally to 
live was to work—in the noon of her life ; rest, except what was 
inevitable, was self-indulgent, weak, unworthy. Mally would have 
“thought shame ” to rest when she could work, unless on the Sabbath 
day, and then it was not so much rest as worship. Mally was a big 
woman, square for her height. Her forehead was low and not broad ; 
she was well, almost richly, coloured, dark-haired and dark-browed, 
with grey eyes fully opened, and looking you full in the face, but having 
a certain fixedness in their gaze. She had a firm mouth, showing when 
she spoke even, broad, white teeth. Her ordinary dress was scrupu- 
lously clean and whole, and scrupulously unbrightened by adornment. 
It consisted of a linen jacket, a dark petticoat, a coarse, wide apron, 
thrown on or off as required or not. Her clean-made feet and ankles 
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remained bare, save in winter, when they were invested in large and 
hideous hairy woollen stockings and clamping shoes. Her abundant 
hair was covered always with a close yet voluminous white cap. Her 
extraordinary dress was Quaker-like in severe simplicity; a dark 
woollen or calico gown with tight high body and tight sleeves to the 
wrist, a neckerchief to the chin, the same white cap— it might be of 
finer material—in the house and on every out-of-doors expedition, 
except to the kirk, when Mally wore a coarse straw bonnet with a 
deep-toned riband strapping it down, which lasted for years. Mally’s 
wardrobe, whether for summer or winter, admitted only of a single 
variation from this rule, and it was not made on the occasion of kirn, 
New-Year’s feast, christening, wedding — no, not of her own. Mally 
would be wed, if she ever should be wed, in a pea-bloom or earth- 
brown woollen gown. But on the sacrament Sabbaths, when she was 
“going forward” to the Lord’s Table, Mally walked a vestal in white 
from head to foot. 

There was little grace or graciousness about Mally, she was too set 
and stiff for either, but she had an air of homely dignity and benefi- 
cence. She bore a distant resemblance to Goethe’s Dorothea. 

In her early days, Mally was not a singular person of her age and 
class. She was a douce lass where others were glaikit (giddy), but 
there were many douce lasses to be seen then at kirk and market, as 
there were giants among the sons of men in the time of Anak. 

Adam Urquhart — Adam of the bothy — by whom Mally had been 
courted, and with whom she had gone so far as to be cried, was five 
years older than she, a man of thirty, rather advanced in years for a 
bachelor ploughman, but he had waited discreetly till he should attain 
the rank of foreman before he changed his estate. He was scarcely a 
comely man, unless to those who accept the outward expression of 
rough sincerity and vigour for comeliness. His fifteen years of holding 
a plough and driving a cart had bowed and rounded his back till his 
height was lost, and he looked short for a man beside Mally for a 
woman. He was swarthy in complexion, with great growing bristles 
rendering coarse his cheeks and chin for six days out of seven. His 
jaw was too marked, his eyes were too sunken, yet the eyes were 
honest eyes when one could look into them, and could gleam with a 
man’s repressed ardour, and the mouth, while it was not a sensual 
mouth, could smile with a man’s kindness. There was nothing treach- 
erous, nothing essentially cruel in Adam’s physiognomy. He was a 
sturdy fellow, and to be relied on, though he was difficult to deal with, 
and needed a light, firm hold on him ; not that he was vicious, looking 
at him in the light of a horse, but he was desperately opinionative, 
like most one-sided, self-made beasts and men, and without question 
as stubborn as ten mules. His dress was the ordinary ploughman’s 
dress, on which the alteration is only in a few details. His corduroy 
breeches were knee-breeches, and were met by long “rig and fur” 
(ridge and furrow) blue worsted stockings, his bonnet was the original 
broad blue bonnet, and he was addicted to enormous owerlays 
(cravats). 

How Adam and Mally, two mortals self-contained, self-sufficing, 
stuck-up (allow them one grievous, perilous failing in common ; they 
had also in common many great virtues, as their master and mistress, 
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neighbours and kindred, could have testified), condescended to hanker 
after each other, yield to each other’s influence, promise themselves to 
each other, is a mystery. There is no explanation of it save in that 
other mystery and mixture of law and frowardness— human nature. 
Possibly, even at the old farm of Hayston—an Arcadia of simplicity, 
frugality, and disciplined self-denial to a Lycurgus or a Johannes 
Calvinus — there was something a-missing which awoke a yearning in 
these two hearts — quiet, calm, stout in their fervour—a fervour of 
faith and duty.. There had been needs in which Mally, capable and 
contented as she was, could not do all for herself, and could not leave 
anything undone without a sigh and a sniff of dissatisfaction. There 
had been wants which Adam, Spartan as he was, and dexterous with 
the hardly acquired skill of a man driven to his own resources, could 
neither supply nor deny without a groan and a grunt of disgust. Mally 
must have milked wicked cows which would not be “gentle to her,” 
and which, in spite of her courage for a woman, caused her woman’s 
heart to quail when there was no all-powerful, undaunted “man body ” 
to take up his station in the straw or the grass, and hold the head ever 
ready to butt and the hoof ever prone to fling. Mally must have gone 
norning and evening in summer to do her milking in the pasture fields, 
and when she carried home the “race” of brimming pails, though she 
used a gird or hoop and had muscular arms, still these arms must 
have ached again for a man’s strength to help her on with her burden 
along the weary road of half a mile. Mally must have stripped the 
cherry tree and the pear tree in their seasons, must have climbed 
ladders and scrambled across open, half-rotten couples or joists, on 
hay stacks, and in barns after erratic hens’ nests. Mally must have 
walked on errands to the next village past kirk and kirk-yard on dark 
winter no less than gloaming summer nights, and Mally was as super- 
stitious as she was godly. Mally must also have attended, if she would 
not get the cold shoulder for being unsocial, little festivities in her 
circle, and been pursued and persecuted as fair game by the lighter 
men and women whom her reserve and discretion rebuked, if she had 
210t a formidable champion and protector —and Mally was intensely 
proud, though she hid the disposition jealously from herself and others, 
for it is not only a deadly sin in a Christian but a tremendous blunder 
and crime in a peasant to peasants. 

As for Adam, he dropped the buttons off his sark and boggled 
horribly in sewing them on again. His stockings, which his mother 
knitted for him, became riddles in the intervals between the old and 
the new instalments. Darn his best, he darned such knots and lumps 
on his heels and toes that the pilgrims with the unboiled peas in their 
shoes had an easy progress compared with Adam. Unluckily men 
could not go bare- footed to the plough, as women “linked” about the 
kitchen, the poultry yard, the bleaching green, in their trifling avoca- 
tions. Adam was as hardy and tough a fellow as any in the parish, 
but he was exposed in its full brunt to a calendar the changes of which 
are rung in the proverb: 


The first day it was wind and weet, 
The second day it was snaw and sleet, 
The third day was sic a freeze 

It stuck the birds’ nebs to the trees. 
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In addition, Adam was scorched by what sun was going between 
whiles. He was nourished and housed like an ancient with the con- 
stitution of a modern Briton. He could have defied a Hercules in the 
same circumstances not to have ailments now and again. Adam’s 
head ached, and his mother was four parishes off from caring for and 
comforting him. He had a fever of cold, and a rebellion against his 
coarse fare, and he had no man or woman either to mind his shivering, 
or to boil, bake, brew with fond anxiety to feed him with the food 
convenient for him and for which his sorely-strained body was craving. 
There was a greater trial in store for Adam’s philosophy. His pair of 
horses, his two familiar friends — not servants — the trust he had been 
proud to hold since he was a hafflin (half boy, half man), the pride of 
his proud heart, very nearly what an Arab’s horse is to a child of the 
desert, what a Red Indian’s dog is to the wild hunter, Adam’s 
horses — Diamond and Bab-at-the-Bowster — were liable to sickness, 
even as Adam was, lost their sleekness, hung their heads, pawed and 
stamped with unrest, shook, and went from their oats in turn. Adam 
was reduced to distress verging on despair. In such an extremity 
woman was revenged, for Adam with all his will and all the skill of a 
fair amount of practice could not coneoct drinks and mashes for his 
patients with the perfection of consistency and temperature that a silly 
woman could attain by sheer instinct. 

The old foreman’s house was joined to the old farm-house of Hay- 
ston, and formed with it one of the sides of the loan. On the oppo- 
site side were the rude offices, flanked by the round tower of the 
pigeon-house, while the double row of stacks served as a grand 
avenue or mall. In her maiden service Mally lived next door to her 
future home. She might personally overlook every addition and 
improvement which Adam, always bent on making the best of his 
possessions, was instituting even now “after hours” with the neces- 
sary permission, but exposed to the somewhat sardonic contemplation 
and comment of the present tenants, vce whom, as transferred to 
another farm and master, Adam and Mally were to be promoted. 

Adam’s efforts at an increase of convenience were not all for his 
own benefit. He did contrive a stand behind the door for his chest, 
and knocked up a shelf above the fire for his books—his old, 
well-cared-for school Bible and a few more volumes. He held these 
books in high esteem, more out of a respect for knowledge in the 
abstract, and as religious elements and tokens of respectability, than 
as means of study. Adam could read, write, and cipher tolerably well 
as became a parish school boy, but he was no genius of a student in 
hodden grey. Reading in the concrete beyond “a chapter,” a roup 
bill, an old newspaper account of an accident or a crime —the last 
more difficult to compass because he did not know what was coming — 
sent this son of the soil soundly to sleep. But Mally might also feast 
her eyes, and did shyly regale them by watching, so short a way off, 
her bridegroom measuring, with his corduroy-clad arm for an ell-wand 
and his thumb for one of its inches, the space of the wall in order 
that he might select the best spot for her wheel, in the era of domestic 
spinning. She prized still more than this planning or that of a second 
ledge for her water stoup and solitary specimens of pot and pan, 
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since Mally, though practical, was not utterly prosaic, a nail which 
Adam knocked into the plaster just over the little window, to be ready 
for Mally’s bird cage. Mally had a partiality for birds, while Adam’s 
speciality in the matter of taste lay in flowers. The gruff, taciturn 
man loved, while he blushed for his love, a flower. 

Mally’s wheel and stoup were in the glory of new wood at the 
,wheelwright’s and cooper’s. Mally had been occupied in the evenings 
for weeks making and marking the sheets and blankets which she had 
first spun. The master of Hayston had undertaken to fill Mally’s 
girnel, doubling for that purpose Adam’s allowance of meal and pota- 
toes. The mistress had presented her favourite servant with her 
wedding gown, the young mistress, the thirteen years old daughter of 
the house, had danced about Mally with Mally’s wedding cap. The 
farm servants, Sandy and Geordie, Mysie and Girzie, were coming 
forward with their offerings of mousetraps and pincushions. Mally 
and Adam were not immensely popular, but it would have boded ill, 
both to giver and receiver, to prove churlish, not to do as one would 
be done by in pouring into the lap of the bride the customary gifts 
when marriage, like death, hushed discord. It was Adam’s privilege 
and duty to bestow the crimson plaid, worked (that is, with the pattern 
woven into the texture), which was thenceforth to enwrap Mally’s 
matronly shoulders, that as maidenly shoulders had been ignorant of 
further protection than the “body” of her gown. Mally acknowledged 
gratefully that Adam had not spared her, or rather himself, when he 
spent thus a portion of the savings of his wages. 

Adam was a hard-fisted man in general; it was a mercy; that he 
knew how to open his hand on occasions, so that Mally’s filled-in plaid 
was the admiration and envy of her gossips. In no woman was the 
love of dress, other than suitable, substantial dress, less ingrained ; 
still Mally had the feelings of her kind, and loved Adam the better 
for his bounty and for the sacrifice which the bounty had cost him. 

It was within a fortnight and an odd day or two of Mally’s mar- 
riage and of Martinmas. The blended dowiness and mirth of the 
final ingathering of the crop, and the fresh slaughter of a mart (“ head ” 
of cattle), were stamped this year at Hayston with the inevitable 
heartiness, the important consciousness of an approaching wedding at 
the farm-town. Every introductory act of the drama had been played 
out happily. The grey Martinmas sky did not threaten the humble, 
valiant pair and the peasant home sure and safe in its lowliness. 
Adam and Mally were in high health and in the prime of their years ; 
and all their relations (“ still,” sensible people, like the couple them- 
selves) were consenting to the union. 


CHAPTER II. 
TWO FALL OUT. 


Love is a charm, and led the lovers, led the whole world of Hayston 
a charmed life during the first week after Adam and Mally had pub- 
licly proclaimed by the melodious mouth of the precentor that there 
was a purpose of marriage between them, “for the first time,” the first 
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time being that of the proclamation and not of the purpose. A second 
time the round and rosy man of psalms and paraphrases, and of 
ancient ballants and Allan Ramsay’s songs in the harvest field and 
the barn and his own meal mill, shouted forth what rebounded like 
spent shot, and a certain waste of words within the whitewashed walls 
of the kirk, information which had become “stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able” news to the congregation. Only the wild lassie Jeannie Ferniq 
was as ready as ever to draw down on herself a rebuke by giggling 
irrepressibly, facing right round and poking her bare head into the 
bucht behind, where those self-contained, pragmatic sheep of the fold, 
Adam Urquhart and Mally Gilhaize, were in their places among the 
other Hayston servants. According to strictest Presbyterian usage, 
they kept the Sabbath by waiting on the acts of public worship, 
singing in a growling bass and a piping treble, praying and listening 
to the sermon as they best might, while they sat out doggedly the 
crying of their marriage. 

Then the first objection to the marriage arose in the tiniest little tift 
between two big, reasonable, attached creatures. 

One night Adam had carried Mally’s lantern and milk-pails, though 
it was only from the byre aslant the loan when the kye were in the 
house. Mally had not demurred, although the distance was so short 
that the aid was no relief worth speaking of to her, while the lending 
of it afforded an opportunity for broad, roaring laughter to the 
remaining company of servants loitering about and coming up behind 
the couple. These women were not so devotedly squired, those men 
were simply in search of the measures of milk to be apportioned for 
their supper, or in condescending acceptance of the mixed gossip of 
the byre, before they should retire in a purely masculine conclave, like 
their higher-born brethren of billiard and smoking rooms, to the gossip 
of the stable. But Mally, though she was a little calculating and had 
a false horror of being spoken of and laughed at (the only false thing 
about her), was also fond of Adam, so she walked an idle lady, 
suffering Adam to be a little fussy and oppressive in his attentions. 
Doubtless she was cognisant of the truth, and took comfort from it, 
that the offence was the result of an abnormal condition on the part 
of Adam, and was by no means likely to prove inveterate, so as to 
render the couple permanently ridiculous. 

But Adam was daft this night, as a bridegroom twice cried may well 
be. After the horse suppering and his own suppering, hardly daintier 
than that of his charge, when douce folk were in bed or on their way 
to that result, he tapped at the kitchen window, the doors being bolted 
and barred by this time, with a modest request, Would Mally admit 
him to sit with her for an hour, and bring in the night by the fire 
gathered and “happed” (tucked in and patted on the back as a 
mother “haps” her children)? or as the night was fine and not too 
frosty, would Mally open the door and stand in the doorway for the 
same space of time with him, watching till the moon rose? 

There was the excuse for Adam that the custom to which he wished 
to conform was universal in his class; Mally’s compliance with his 
requirement involved no impropriety or imprudence according to the 
common standard, nay, Mally had watched and brought in the night 
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with Adam at the hearth and by the door before now without a dream 
of harm. But Mally did not choose to watch with Adam this night, 
although he had, or supposed he had, something particular to say to 
her. Where was the use, she asked herself, of the two waking and 
watching yet again, when they were to belong to each other so soon? 
It would be a culpable waste of a peat fire and an oil lamp, and Mally 
was no more wasteful of her master’s and mistress’s fuel and light than 
of her own property. The doorway was draughty, and standing in it 
for so much as ten minutes at night might cost Mally a stiff neck 
and a swollen face (as if Mally were not stiffnecked and swollen 
enough with conceit) so shortly before her marriage. Above all, 
where was the need for the risk? Mally did not believe in the need. 

No, Mally could not, would not grant the prayer of Adam’s petition. 
She was just going to say her prayers and go to bed, like a sober- 
minded maiden, and she counselled Adam to do the same. And 
Adam complied with the counsel, after some parleying and remon- 
strating — Adam complied in dudgeon, and what was worse, with 2 
wounded, aggrieved feeling against Mally. 

The dudgeon was gone by the sunrise, for Adam was slow to wrath, 
and all the more frightfully implacable in wrath when it came ; but 
the wounded, aggrieved feeling lingered and rankled. There was: a 
something —the shadow of a shade of difference in the peace amd 
sunshine of the footing on which the lovers stood towards each other 
from that night. Mally was sensible of the difference, and resented 
rather than regretted it, whether she had the right or not. 

However, Adam was passionately in love with Mally; there was 
plenty of passion in the man, curbed and stamped down as it was, and 
by the close of the second week which saw Mally and Adam. bride 
and bridegroom, the gossamer cobweb that had come between them 
had all but vanished in air. 

On the eve of the third proclamation Sabbath, Adam and Mally, 
holding their heads so erect, stumbled into another pitfall more sugged, 
deeper, worse to get out of than what had preceded it. 

It was not the bride’s and the bridegroom’s Sabbath out, but there 
were accommodating neighbours at such a crisis, and Adar, without 
previous consultation, ordained bull-headedly that he and Mally should 
get up at daybreak, set out on the support of the lightest of break- 
fasts, and walk till far on in the afternoon to reach his mother’s par- 
ticular “cotton” (row of cottages), from which they could net return 
till the small hours of the following morning. 

Mally opened her great grey eyes, hardened all over her square 
height, and distinctly declined the expedition. It was: Sabbath- 
breaking in her eyes. She did not desire to throw the necessary work 
of her last Sabbath in service on a neighbour whom she could not 
hope to pay back in kind, though Adam might still have it in his 
power to relieve the man who fed the beasts and looked after the 
doors in Adam’s stead. Mally’s own mother, who lived near Hayston, 
had promised to look in upon her daughter after kirk time, to give her 
good advice, perhaps silently to look at her, though certainly not to 
kiss or cry over her. The long road to travel, which Adam was so 
regardless as to think of, even if the weather were still fine—and 
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who could depend on a fair day at Martinmas? (besides the cat was 
washing her face and the peacock had screamed)—would be very 
injurious to Mally’s good clothes. Mally could not go to see Adam’s 
folk in other than good clothes. 

Adam argued, urged, scolded after the fashion of a turbulent sea 
furiously attacking and sullenly retreating from a rock. No man likes 
to be repeatedly thwarted by the very person whose pleasure it should 
be to please him. It added a thousand-fold to Adam’s provocation, 
that he had committed himself to others before he consulted Mally. 
He had sent by a chance messenger word of his intention to his 
mother, he had appointed his fellow-ploughman, Geordie, to occupy 
his — Adam’s — post. 

After all, Adam was to give in and submit to Mally’s disobliging 
starchedness and obduracy. He was to disappoint his mother and the 
friends whom she would have called together to welcome him and his 
bride ; he was to be laughed at by the entire town of Hayston. The 
moment Mally’s rebellion sprouted out, Adam received a dig in the 
ribs from Geordie. “Tak tent, Adam, that the grey mear dinna prove 
the better horse. Nae doubt Mally will rin nane but a gude gate, wi’ 
the bit atween her teeth, but some men would prefer a less masterfu’ 
mear — and wife.” Mally ought to have had regard for Adam’s credit, 
and her own involved in his, ought to have built them up instead of 
casting them down. 

Adam spoke some bitter words and departed alone to his mother’s. 
Mally kept house at Hayston, with a heart that knew its own soreness 
and was not without its chill dismay. Notwithstanding, Mally was a 
bride, nothing could alter that fact, and by this recurring Sabbath a 
week nearer to being a wife. The precentor would cry the couple 
sonorously the third time though Adam and Mally were not there to 
hear, and before the next Sabbath — why the next Sabbath would be 
the Sabbath of Mally’s kirking in Adam’s crimson plaid, the kirking 
of her life. 

But what if Adam would not speak to Mally when he came back on 
Monday? 

It was the faintest, most foolish qualm arising out of Mally’s own 
heart, for she did not say a word to her mother, yet it cost Mally, who 
rarely shed tears, a brief shower of crystal drops surreptitiously shed, 
and wiped away as soon as shed with her apron. Mally might shed 
these tears, they were the last she would shed for Adam Urquhart. 

There were but four days between Monday and Adam and Mally’s 
wedding-day, which like that of other working men and women was 
pushed to the extreme verge of the week that it might be celebrated 
on the half holiday of a Saturday. It was therefore pressingly incum- 
bent on Adam that he should speak to Mally on his return, and he 
did speak to her the first time he saw her, while he still looked soiled, 
jaded, and to tell the truth cankered in temper. 

To Mally’s amazement and indignation Adam made a late, abrupt 
announcement that he had settled their wedding should be a penny 
wedding. 

Penny weddings, or weddings where volunteer guests brought each 
his or her contribution to the entertainment, instead of its expense 
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being defrayed jointly by the bridegroom and the bride, were still in 
vogue and still reckoned respectable. 

But it may be guessed how unpalatable penny weddings were to Mally 
Gilhaize, and how she resented, as next to an unpardonable affront, 
the proposal of a penny wedding in her own case. 

The idea had been three-fourths bred in Adam’s brain by ill-humour, 
and the fourth share in it owed its origin to the niggardliness latent in 
him, and farther developed in his folk with whom he had been in con- 
sultation. 

But Mally refused point-blank to be a party in Adam’s plan ; refused 
with such scorn and acrimony as she had not expressed for his ill- 
judged scheme of visiting his mother. If Adam had taken no pains 
to dress up his ungraceful amendment to the celebration of their mar- 
riage, Mally did not soften her rejection of it and her disgust at its 
nature. 

“You may be married ony way you like, Adam Urquhart; but I’ll 
never stand up at a penny wedding, and gin I were to demean mysell, 
my folk wouldna hear o’t.” 

Adam was no liberal-minded, temperate and tolerant man to balance 
nice questions of authority before and after marriage. It was with 
him Mally would not stand up, it was with him that she spoke of 
demeaning herself. If she cared for anybody save herself, it was for 
her folk, and she put them in the balance against him, and made him 
go down before them, while the manner of her reception of his will 
was the summing-up of a lengthened list of slights and indignities. 
All Adam’s worse traits were strongly acted upon and rendered domi- 
nant. The savage in the man was seen in the black gloom of his 
brow and the fierce set of his teeth. 

“You are a haughty hizzie,” he said hoarsely ; “you are no’ the 
wife for a poor man like me ; you may marry how or when you like for 
me, from this day.” 

Mally met his defiant gaze with an answering glare from those fixed 
grey eyes of hers, and the two turned away. It was not till Mally was 
behind the haystack that she wrung her hands in consternation and 
uttered a short, sharp cry, “ Wae’s me.” 

“ Mally,” said the mistress of Hayston the same night, “ your master 
and me ha’e come to the conclusion as you and Adam ha’e been two 
gude servants, and as Adam is to continue in our service (and I’m 
sure you'll aye be ready to lend me a helping hand wi’ the sheet and 
the blanket washings, and the carpet shakings—you ken me well 
enough to be aware you'll no lose a’ by that, Mally), we’ll give you and 
Adam for being gude bairns, and your friends on your account, your 
marriage tea and supper —that is, if you choose to be married in this 
house, and will accept the compliment at our hands.” 

“Thank you, mem,” answered Mally briefly, shutting her eyes in 
giddy sickness for once in her life. 

The motherly mistress was a little disappointed, and could not help 
thinking that Mally was not very grateful for so distinguished a mark 
of favour. 

Mally was writhing under the pang which comes from the despairing 
conviction “too late,” and with the remembrance how she had con- 
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veyed back that very afternoon to Adam, to the sepulchre of his kist, 
the brave crimson plaid. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHO WILL SPEAK THE FOREMOST WORD? 


THE quarrel which was talked of by more than one generation, had 
broken out, blazed up, and, unlike most fires, continued to smoulder 
for nearly the quarter of a century. Adam and Mally had made 
themselves a marvel, the gazing-stocks of the country side in the 
beginning. That might be a reason why the couple stayed on ser- 
vants on the same farm of Hayston, not only failing to lose sight of 
each other, but coming perpetually in contact. Their stubbornness 
and selfishness might be mixed up with the fact. Neither would give 
the other the satisfaction of thinking that he or she had cost him or 
her a good place —which good servants were wont to cling to tena- 
ciously so long as they were in service. It was a boast then of many 
a ci-devant resolute and patient ploughman and maid-servant that 
their first place had been their last, until they had learnt to care for 
children, animals, land, as if these had been the servants’ own. Yet 
another motive might lurk under the persistency with which the pair 
kept alive the association which linked them together by not separating 
as wide apart as the poles, putting sea and shore and crowds of 
strange faces between them. In the love to hatred turned it is possible 
there was a morbid appetite for the sight and the sound of each 
other. But only a Yorkshire, a Cumberland, or a Scotch lad and lass 
could have lived the experience out, perhaps not many besides Adam 
and Mally. 

At Hayston Adam Urquhart and Mally Gilhaize abode month after 
month and year after year, serving each other, for their faithful service 
to their master and mistress demanded the sacrifice, silently. ‘Their 
companions whispered and glanced, but from the first they laid no 
trains and played no tricks to break the deathlike silence between 
Adam and Mally, or to draw them, in any untoward fashion for their 
circumstances, together again. The weight of resentment, the depth 
of sullenness which the man and the woman evolved fairly awed their 
blustering, rattling, half-childish neighbours. Adam and Mally were 
let alone — that last fearful sentence pronounced on unrepentant trans- 
gressors. Not even Mrs. Fernie dared to speak of the one to the 
other. As for Jeannie, passing from thoughtless girlhood into thought- 
ful womanhood, the spectacle of such enmity, so provoked, positively 
scared her. “It is fearsome, mother,” Jeannie would say, stopping 
her sewing and indulging in day-dreams by the window or the fire ; 
“they liked each other once, they'll like each other again if ever they 
get to heaven ; or will they stand aloof there, think you?” 

If all the inhabitants of Hayston had been as imaginative as Jeannie 
Fernie had grown, the two unreconciled foes might have been able to 
cast a repellent gloom over the open, wholesome day of rural life. 
But the agricultural race, superiors and inferiors, proved largely 
practical, and even Jeannie in her youthful fancies was ordinarily very 
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much occupied with her own important concerns. The Hayston 
world could exist, flourish, and become hardened, and to a certain 
extent unconscious of a constant nightmare in its presence. The 
punishment fell justly on the offenders — and how among other galling 
elements the flouting notoriety which light women crave ate like rust 
into the soul of the proudest of proud peasant women ! 

Adam’s and Mally’s “sticks,” as Mrs. Fernie had named their pieces 
of furniture without any intention of disparaging them, had been 
taken back by the mechanics who had furnished the articles, unac- 
customed as wheelwright or cooper was to such bride’s and bride- 
groom’s vagaries, on the payment of a small forfeit. Adam’s folk and 
Mally’s folk had alike looked on the proceedings aghast and aggrieved, 
but had not ventured to interfere with their formidable relatives. The 
mousetrap, pincushion, etc., had been returned to their respective 
donors —a process which had moved a soft-hearted woman or two to 
tears. Mally had retained her wedding gown and cap because they 
were of no moment to Mrs. Fernie and Miss Jeannie, neither would it 
be acceptable to Mally’s old and young mistress to have their gifts 
back. ‘The former bade Mally lay the unlucky apparel by, and Mally 
laid it shrouded in a towel at the foot of her kist, as Adam had stuffed 
the crimson plaid to the foot of his, where their fingers rarely fell on 
them. 

The foreman’s house had to be “wared” with a grudge from Mrs. 
Fernie on Adam because he was the foreman, but he lived in it as he 
had lived in the bothy, more ascetically and austerely indeed, for it 
was a lonely as well as a sordid life with no end in view. 

Adam might have married to spite Mally: he was a hard-working, 
sober man, a good worldly match in his degree. 

Mally might have married to put out her malice on Adam, for she 
would have made a good wife notwithstanding her pride, which she 
had so closely disguised that her neighbours called it temper, and did 
not avoid and rail at her for it. Adam and Mally might have married 
another bride and bridegroom, but they did not so marry. 

In the bustle of Mally’s active duties, going about the house, going 
about the yard, she was never out of sight of the home which should 
have been hers, not a day out of sight of the man who in quaint 
German and Scotch phrase was to have been her “man.” She saw 
the foreman’s house with the February snows drifting up its little 
window, summoning before the mind, by dint of contrast, the cosie 
hearth beside which there had once been found a place for Mally’s 
wheel — Mally could have pointed to within half an inch of the spot 
selected — while above the snowed-up windows was still fastened the 
nail for the cage of a bird which had moulted and replumed itself, and 
sung in season and out of season till it had died a bird’s natural 
sudden death. Mally saw the same house glittering in the golden 
June and July mornings, when cocks were crowing, larks carolling, 
and white convolvuluses hanging their trumpets over the hedge of 
Adam’s yard. 

Mally fed the fanners with Adam when the roar of the March wind 
silenced the beat of the machine, and rushing in below the closed 
door and by the keyhole, caused the chaff to dance upon the barn 
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floor. Adam bound to Mally’s shearing as the best bandster to the 
best shearer during the long day, among the white bere and the yellow 
oats of the harvest fields. At the shearers’ ‘leven hours and four 
hours the two sat in the same social ring, and if Adam did not reach 
parched corn to Mally as Boaz did to Ruth, this couple ate the same 
pile of scones and touched with their lips the rim of the same cog of 
ale. 

A little later in the season, when the September air had a touch of 
keenness in it, bringing out the scent of the mint in the stubble and 
the sound of the crack of guns and the whirr of partridges’ and 
pheasants’ wings flying before the lairds and their sons and guests, 
Adam built the stacks in the yard, and Mally, in her robust woman- 
hood, equal on a pinch to a man’s work, often stood on the height of 
the full corn cart and forked sheaves to him. Afterwards, when her 
share of the work was done, while her sinews were all strained, her 
muscles all quivering and throbbing with the toil, Mally would walk 
out of the house with a straight back and an unflinching gait, and 
hand up to Adam the pitcher with his draught, which it was her duty 
to brew for him—a pitcher given without a benison and returned 
without thanks. 

At the milking, summer and winter, Mally now carried her pails 
unrelieved ; her arms were more mature and more trained to their 
load ; she could cross the long gloaming fields without a halt. It was 
well, since she had no longer reason to fear delay in her progress, or 
the chaffing (“jawing” Mally named it) of the other lads and lasses 
on out-of-character, ill-timed aid. 

But when Adam was in the field or the byre with the other men to 
get the chief sauce to his meals, if any of the kye were restive — and 
Mally as the head woman-servant on the farm always milked such 
kye — Adam, the leader next to the master, still came forward and held 
each unruly cow’s head or foot, to keep her from doing Mally harm. 
Mally was not simply his master’s servant, and so like the rest of Mr. 
Fernie’s goods and chattels to be guarded from injury under Adam’s 
care, she was a woman to be defended by a man. 

Mally had a mighty control over her nature, but her hatred was like 
fire in her bones at such a moment, as Adam’s was when she held up 
to him the stack-builder’s pitcher. She would rather the brutal horns 
and hoofs had tossed and kicked her. He would have preferred if 
the draught, which tasted like gall to his parched palate, had been 
manifest poison, that he might have poured it without challenge on the 
regardless ground. 

The man and the woman were present in company at every feast at 
Hayston year after year. Other neighbours changed places, married, 
died ; Adam and Mally reappeared as if they had been petrified in 
their seats. They continued to sit in the same kirk where they had 
been cried and should have been kirked, and in whose mouldering 
corners the echoes of the three cryings lingered and came back taunt- 
ingly to the ears which the aging bridegroom and bride strove to close 
against the words. 

In the same servants’ bucht, sometimes side by side, Adam and 
Mally sat or stood listening to words of heavenly amnesty and Divine 
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forgiveness. They went forward when there were set in the kirk the 
tables of the Lord, who bade a man when he would come to God’s 
altar, and had anything against his brother, to leave there his gift 
before the altar, and go and first be reconciled to his brother and then 
come and offer his gift. Instead, approached this man and this woman, 
having their hearts consumed with the grudge which they bore each 
other, did not fear to eat the Master’s bread, and did not fall down 
and give up the ghost in the act of daring impiety. 

Changes supplied their test to the faithfulness of the love to hatred 
turned. In the course of years there came to pass a day on which 
Adam, perched on the highest step of a high ladder repairing the 
thatch on the roof of an outhouse, missed his footing, fell to the ground, 
and suffered a sufficient concussion of the brain to keep him insen- 
sible for a period of hours. During his interval of unconsciousness 
Adams did not lack the attendance of women. Among them was 
Mally, experienced and sedate, but blanched in her ruddiness as Adam 
was in his swarthiness, yet quite as much to be depended upon in the 
matter of basin, sponge, and bandage as though she were not in a 
waking dream. 

According to most novels, Adam, shut in as he was from the outer 
world, ought to have recognised Mally through his closed eyelids, and 
while his powers of observation were still in abeyance, detected her 
presence by some subtle instinct ; but Adam was only a coarse and 
dull fellow of a ploughman, and he had not this inscrutable second 
sight. On his recovery he must have guessed that there were women 
folk about him when he was lying helpless, and he might wonder in 
the sullen recesses of his soul whether Mally Gilhaize were one of 
these women, but he never asked in order to make himself sure. 

As for Mally, leaping at a conclusion in her woman’s way, she 
credited that he had asked, been answered, and made no sign, so hated 
yet more for his inflexible sternness the man of whom she had thought 
at odd moments, when he was stretched white and still before her, 
that she could have taken his place and died in his room to raise him 
up to rude health and long life again. 

It was Jeannie Fernie’s turn to be married, and in the expanding, 
infinitely gentle sympathies which belong to great happiness (else 
happiness is not much worth either to the possessor or to the world at 
large), Jeannie bethought her tenderly of the last marriage which had 
been in preparation at Hayston, and how it had ended with a man and 
a woman’s lives marred. In the light and satisfaction of her own 
heart Jeannie read the curse of blight and barrenness on two other 
hearts, and comprehended how the mere joyful talk of another wedding 
at Hayston must sound to them. She trembled and yearned — not 
est dire discord should break in on all the harmonies of her own life, 
for, knowing her lover kind in his truth, and herself meek in her 
loyalty, she could not conceive of such desolation as their portion. 
But Jeannie panted to play the peace-maker. 

Mally had been ironing a big washing of Miss Jeannie’s pretty new 
clothes and dainty fine muslins, and was still engaged in ironing, when 
Jeannie crept behind her. ‘“ Mally,” she said nervously, “do you mind 
your fine lace cap which I gave you when I was a saucy lassie eight 
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years ago? Oh! Mally, Mally,” cried Jeannie, holding Mally fast by 
throwing her arms round Mally’s waist, braving the hazard of the 
scorching iron, “will you never wear that cap? Is there nothing that 
I can say or do for you and Adam? Would he mind if my Willie 
spoke to him? I think I could persuade Willie to try, and Willie is a 
lawyer with a wise and winning tongue. The minister is nothing to 
Willie. Then we might be married on the same day, Mally, and that 
would break the deed and cover your story with ours.” 

“Never, Miss Jeannie!” forbade Mally so furiously, as she freed 
herself, that Jeannie recoiled. “Me to be spoken for to Adam 
Urquhart by another man, be he servant or master! I would ha’e the 
mools heaped upon my head sooner.” 

The warm breath of change had no effect on that black frost of 
hate. 

Ten, fifteen years elapsed — Jeannie Fernie’s children were running 
about her knees ; the master and the mistress of Hayston were super- 
annuated in their infirmity. Mally was a middle-aged woman of forty, 
Adam an elderly man of forty-five. Among peasants the married 
women age faster than the men, but in compensation the reverse is 
the case with the unmarried women. Mally was still firm and vigorous 
down to teeth and hair, with much work in her, though there was a 
weather-worn look about her, and hard lines in her full-fleshed, fresh- 
coloured face ; notwithstanding that her dress remained nearly the 
same, no one would have mistaken her for a much younger woman 
than she was. Yet if Mally had been a happy woman, in her scrupu- 
lously-fitting, well-preserved clothes, her staid freshness and comeliness, 
which had never depended to any great extent on youthful bloom and 
lightness, might have been little impaired. A proud honest woman 
must lose more than happiness, she must lose self-respect before she 
can become a haggard slattern in rags. Happiness—or let it be 
called peace — however, if it is not the foundation, is the copestone of 
the good looks of a woman of forty. 

Mally had the air of a woman who was trusted and was worthy of 
trust: at the same time she looked what she was, a soured, exacting, 
what the Scotch call “forbidding” woman—2 woman who would 
neither ask nor grant favour—a woman before whom the younger 
maidservants at Hayston either cowered or broke into revolt ; flying 
or flouncing to their tottering old mistress, who might sometimes be 
unreasonable and fretful in her dotage, yet by whose decision her 
subjects would sooner abide than by that of the beggar made a porter, 
who was Mrs. Fernie’s premier. 

But Adam was bent and half lame with rheumatism: it was only by 
an effort that he was able for a full man’s work. His hair was quite 
grizzled — indeed, he looked grey all over. If he were a moneyed 
man, as it was reported Adam was, rich enough in his assiduous perse- 
vering parsimony to have leased and stocked a little farm of his own, 
he was far from showing it in his person or habits. His jacket was 
faded and patched, his shoes clouted, his blue bonnet discoloured into 
green, with the cherry in the crown and the tartan belt frayed into no 
possibility of knowing what they had represented. His bachelor 
foreman’s house was as cold and comfortless a den as rustic Timon of 
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Athens ever took refuge in. He showed that a man’s self-respect may 
exist on bare uncouth decency of garment and dwelling. He was a 
morose saturnine man, who for all he was a good servant, a pure liver, 
a regular church-goer, was rightly named by Scotch shrewdness “an 
auld sinner,” and was shunned as men shun a famine. 

The one thing which Adam cherished in addition to his sturdy 
faithful fostering of his old master’s possessions was his yard. Adam 
continued to cultivate his yard, and not only to plant, “fur,” and dig 
potatoes, but to rear in his border a flower or two, which he looked at 
with grim, dim, shy satisfaction — did not pull or give away. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“OUT OF DEATH — LIFE.” 


Deatu, which had long spared Hayston, came at last not for a single 
visit. The old master and mistress died within a few weeks of each 
other in the last year of what had been their father’s ninety-nine years’ 
lease. Their death happened opportunely for the entrance of a new 
tenant. 

This new tenant was a man of new lights in everything, holding 
undoubtedly to the proverb that “ new brooms sweep clean.” He had 
been permitted to enter on the farm in the spring time, just after the 
old couple, whose day was over, had passed with the lengthening day 
and the broadening light —let good people trust to a longer day that 
should have no night, and to a light which as it did not depend on sun 
or moon should know no setting. The new tenant’s first act was to 
dismiss every old servant at Whitsunday. It was the best season of 
the year for getting field work if it was not the great hiring term, and 
as compensation was given to those servants who were engaged for the 
year, none of them had a right to complain. 

None of them did complain, and the younger men and women, 
though they might spend a sigh on their old master and mistress, rather 
liked the compulsory flitting, for the love of change had awakened 
among them. But there were two to whom quitting Hayston for ever 
and a day, was like breaking up the foundations of their lives and 
tearing up the roots of their being. Adam Urquhart and Mally 
Gilhaize had come to Hayston a strapping lad and lass; they were 
leaving it well nigh a carle and carline, faded, so far as they could fade, 
furrowed with heavy hearts and tempers, from which the elasticity was 
all departed. They had dreamt their dream of love and hatred there, 
and what was to become of the life that was left them when they 
should no longer see each other daily so as to procure fresh supplies 
of the bitter morsel between their teeth? The couple might, indeed, 
take other places on one farm, but that could only happen by an 
unlikely coincidence. Christian man and woman could not be so 
heathenish, so devoured by absorbing malice, as to premeditate and 
carry out craftily the arrangement. 

No, there was to be no more glancing from beneath the brows at 
what should have been her home by Mally; no more dark looks inter- 
changed at milking time ; no more mocking aid proffered by the one 
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to the other; no more sitting, bound by an unhallowed spell, in the 
same bucht in the kirk, and going forward having hands foul with the 
blood of each other’s souls to handle and taste the memorials of 
spotless Innocence and unfailing Love 

The winter snow might fall, the summer sun might glint on the 
foreman’s house at Hayston; it would be the scene of another life 
history, viewed by stranger eyes that knew nothing and cared nothing 
for Mally and Adam. Mally might toil and trudge, Adam limp and 
grind ; it would be miles and miles apart, and without the knowledge 
of each other. 

In the listlessness and depression produced by the conviction, Mally 
did not take another place, but resolved to go home to a widowed 
sister (Mally’s mother was dead), and work with her for her board. 
The situation would be mere idleness to Mally, in which she might 
for the first time in her active, robust life, sicken of a vague disease, 
or where her craving energies would plague the indifferent, scornful 
nephews and nieces to whom she would be the tyrannous, crabbed 
Aunty Mally. 

Adam, too, though there was no collusion between the pair, would 
not hire himself to another master. He took a vacant cottage in the 
vicinity, proposing to live there and work at odd jobs till he could 
rent a field or two such as his own powers and those of a yoking of 
horses might labour, and thus attain the object of peasant ambition — 
to turn cottar-farmer on his own account. But with no diligent, 
careful gude-wife to be perpetually looking after house economies, and 
to better his home so as to render it a restorer for a breaking down 
man, or to take her share in field work ; with no young, vigorous son 
or daughter to help to hold the plough-stock or the sowing-sheet when 
stiffening hands were grown more feckless, the chances were against 
Adam. _ Industrious and sagacious in his own line, painfully saving as 
Adam was, he could not fight the battle single-handed like a younger, 
abler-bodied man ; he would lose his hard-won, tightly-griped siller ; 
he might come on the parish at last a savage pauper, if he did not 
prefer to starve and die alone —a beast’s death. 

It was the night before the term. Adam and Mally had withdrawn 
betimes from the “foy” or farewell supper held in the farm-house 
kitchen, and had left their neighbours at liberty to linger and enjoy 
the slightly sentimental hilarity, while the two old stagers worked up 
what remained to be worked before the household slept and waked 
in their final night at Hayston. 

The kye, what was left of them, were in the field, but Mally had 
light burden to bear compared with what she had often borne over the 
red and white heads of the clover, and the May gloaming was not 
dusk enough in its sweetness and serenity to admit of a fear of bogles. 
Though Mally had ceased to be haunted by these tormentors, there 
was danger that even the hard, middle-aged woman might be assailed 
by ghosts this night — by the ghost of her own not untender, true-as- 
steel young womanhood, and the ghost of a man capable of kindness 
in his severity, and passionately fond in the contracted, gorged channel 
of his manhood, whom she had gone halves in destroying. 

By a small circumstance enough Mally was delivered from these 
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importunate, troublesome bogles. As she passed what was still 
Adam’s house and yard, she saw him delaying the little horse-suppering 
which he had to do, possibly loth to flash up his solitary lantern for a 
parting gleam on the all but empty stalls, bins, hooks for martingales 
and bridles, which he had known so well, and to shake down the 
fodder for the sole descendants and successors of Diamond and Bab- 
at-the-Bowster — fearing bogles in his turn. Adam was in his yard 
among the dews, and by the evening star gathering all the flowers 
which an early season had brought into blossom in his border, London 
pride, thrift, polyanthuses, white lilies, with branches of budding lilac 
from his bush and of hawthorn from his hedge. Somehow the sight 
of Adam gathering flowers and making a nosegay tickled and tor- 
mented Mally, and drove other thoughts out of her mind. What 
would the dour, sour carle do with a flower? stick it in a broken jug, 
and set it as a relic of his garden to adorn the first shelf he should 
put up in his miserable cottage? A “fell” like place for a posy, and 
and a fell like man for posies! 

Mally would not miss the gowans on the sward; as for her last 
bird, it was dead —better dead, “poor genty, singing thing,” than 
beset by her sister’s cruel cat and mischievous, heedless bairns. But 
what had Adam Urquhart to do with flowers? and how could he 
pretend to be taken up with them when he had not so much as said he 
was sorry to give up everything besides? 

Adam was there to answer Mally’s question; as she rose up from 
her sitting posture, with her back to the farm-town, she saw Adam 
standing at a few paces’ distance from her and the kye in the field. 
He looked grey in the paling light, old and wan in his roughness, as 
she had decided very unlike the fresh, fragrant flowers which he held 
in his hand. Nevertheless he clutched them, till, as by an impulse, he 
held them out towards her. “Will you have them, Mally?” he asked, 
the voice which broke the long silence sounding hollow as a voice 
from the dead ; “they will help you to keep in mind o’ Hayston.” 

Mally might have said that she did not wish to be kept in mind of 
Hayston, and least of all by him. She might have said, as she was 
not a lover of flowers for the flowers’ sake, they would encumber her 
with a milk pail in her hand, and what was she to do with them when 
she should flit the next day? 

But she only stood staring at him till the ebbing tide of his blood 
was rushing in a raging flood to his face. Then her eyes flickered 
and fell, and Mally held out a hand and took the flowers, without a 
word either of thanks or reproach. 

Adam drew a long gusty sigh as though his breast were rid of some 
perilous stuff. “It’s a pity they’re no summer flowers,” he remarked, 
apologetically, almost pleadingly, “for then, more by token gin they 
had been roses, they would ha’e kept their scent—the scent o’ 
Hayston—after they were nae mair than a wheen dry, shrivelled 
blades. But I put some sprigs o’ balm among them, and ¢hey’7 keep 
pressed in a book.” 

“Why should they keep, Adam, when everything else has gane?” 
inquired Mally sharply. 

He glanced at her, and then he offered to take her pitcher. “I'll 
carry it,” he said stoutly. 
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“Tt’s no ill to carry,” she protested, but she did not resist farther, 
or tell him that the strength of his arm compared to hers was not what 
it had been. 

There were no longer jeering companions to cry out and affront 
Hercules and Omphale: Mysie and Geordie, Sandy and Girzie, were 
at their own firesides, speaking anxious words to hafflin laddies and 
gilpies of lassies starting at the coming term on their. entrance into 
the world, or rocking sick bairns’ cradles, or pining on sick beds 
themselves. As for their successors, who were celebrating their foy 
in the farm-house kitchen, they would about as soon have expected, 
and would have looked little less aghast, to see the two solid green 
Jaws — the opposite boundaries on the different sides of Hayston — 
march across and meet amicably and confidentially as to see Mally 
and Adam make up to each other on their last night and break the 
seal of fifteen years on their lips. These innocent youngsters were 
still bragging and blustering, drinking toasts and healths, singing 
each his or her solitary identifying song, and lighting pipes in blessed 
innocuousness. 

“It’s no ill to carry,” echoed Adam, as he put down the pitcher 
and wiped the perspiration from his brow, midway in the field, “but 
it’s long since I’ve carried anything for you, lass.” 

If he choked on these significant words, Mally’s heart swelled when 
he resigned the pitcher, thrusting it into the hand which held the 
flowers at the corner of the house. 

This was the upshot. Well, what else could it be? and was it not 
a mercy that not an eye had seen the weak moment of relenting? 
The flowers might stand unnoticed among the basins in the dairy, 
amidst the confusion. 

Excited and out of order as Hayston was, the hubbub died out at 
length, and man and woman were at rest, sleeping sound after their 
fatigue and excitement, and in preparation for the fresh fatigue and 
excitement of the term day. When Mally laid on the great slab of 
peat for the gathering of the kitchen fire, she started to hear a tap at 
the window. The sound was not uncommon of nights where farm 
servants lodge, but every countryman, far and near, was aware that 
the Hayston folk would flit next day, and might be seen and spoken 
with in the course of their flitting. Every younger countryman was 
occupied more or less this night, if not with his own flitting, with that 
of his immediate neighbour. None of the women sleeping so sweetly 
had reason to be restless in anticipation of a visitor. 

Mally’s heart leapt to her throat. She thought she knew the tap, 
yet how could she after so wide an interval? Her fancy was playing 
a trick on her ; she was “a daft auld maid,” she said with indignation 
and scorn, to credit that because one act had been reproduced of the 
play which had been played out before Miss Jeannie was wed or the 
auld mistress grew auld (the old figures, every one, had been coming 
to life again, and moving around her during these dreamy, dreary, 
bonnie May days), all the acts were to be repeated. 

The tap came again, causing Mally to shake as she had not shaken 
in her life before, and Adam’s voice reaclied her in a loud whisper 
through the window-pane, “ Mally, will you wait and watch wi’ me the 
nicht? It is an odds from the nicht I socht you before.” 
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Mally went to the door, though she walked as if her feet were 
loaded with lead. She unlocked and unlatched bolt and latch bung- 
lingly, saying faintly, with a woman’s jealous excuse for herself, to the 
shadowy figure without, “It’s a balmy nicht— it’s no as gin it were 
winter. I can tak no chill in the May air through a crack wi’ an auld 
acquaintance ; forby, I’m no so fashed wi’ hoasts as I was wont to be.” 

“ Mally,” demanded Adam, with his hand pressing Mally’s shoulder, 
“will you gang wi’ me come Sabbath, and see my mither? She’s 
very frail and blind now, woman.” 

“T’'ll be blythe to speir for her gin that will do her ony gude,” 
granted Mally tremulously, but in her sympathy maintaining her 
woman’s perversity and hypocrisy to the last, for, after all, Mally, with 
her tremendous dignity and staunchness, was only a woman. 

“We ha’e been twa fules wha ha’e lost the best o’ their days,” swore 
Adam, speaking under that inconstant but sweet May sky, which could 
frown and smile again twenty times in a day. 

The sentence was disparaging in every light, yet Mally assented to 
the condemnation mildly, “ Sae ha’e we, my man.” 

Adam brightened the next moment, as men will brighten when their 
opponents show symptoms of giving in, cheered at the same time by 
a welcome recollection. 

“Folk may laugh,” he declared ; “let them laugh, Mally, we may 
do’t the morn. We ha’e na lost the fees for the cryings, and your red 
plaid is aye to the fore.” 


| 
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THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A PICTURE AND A RING. 


EHIND the most ancient part of Holborn, London, where 

certain gabled houses some centuries of age still stand look- 
ing on the public way, as if disconsolately looking for the Old 
Bourne that has long run dry, is a little nook composed of two irregu- 
lar quadrangles, called Staple Inn. It is one of those nooks, the 
turning into which out of the clashing street imparts to the relieved 
pedestrian the sensation of having put cotton in his ears and velvet 
soles on his boots. It is one of those nooks where a few smoky spar- 
rows twitter in smoky trees, as though they called to one another, 
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“Let us play at country,” and where a few feet of garden mould and a 
few yards of gravel enable them to do that refreshing violence to their 
tiny understandings. Moreover, it is one of those nooks which are 
legal nooks ; and it contains a little Hall, with a little lantern in its 
roof ; to what obstructive purposes devoted, and at whose expense, this 
history knoweth not. 

In the days when Cloisterham took offence at the existence of a 
railroad afar off, as menacing that sensitive constitution, the property 
of us Britons; the odd fortune of which sacred institutions it is to be 
in exactly equal degrees croaked about, trembled for, and boasted of, 
whatever happens to anything, anywhere in the world ; in those days 
no neighboring architecture of lofty proportions had arisen to over- 
shadow Staple Inn. The westering sun bestowed bright glances on it, 
and the southwest wind blew into it unimpeded. 

Neither wind nor sun, however, favored Staple Inn, one December 
afternoon toward six o’clock, when it was filled with fog, and candles 
shed murky and blurred rays through the windows of all its then-occu- 
pied sets of chambers ; notably, from a set of chambers in a corner 
house in the little inner quadrangle, presenting in black and white 


over its ugly portal the mysterious inscription : 
P 
J T 
1747- 


In which set of chambers, never having troubled his head about the 
inscription, unless to bethink himself at odd times on glancing up at 
it, that haply it might mean Perhaps John Thomas, or Perhaps Joe 
Tyler, sat Mr. Grewgious, writing by his fire. 

Who could have told, by looking at Mr. Grewgious, whether he had 
ever known ambition or disappointment? He had been bred to the 
Bar, and had laid himself out for chamber practice ; to draw deeds ; 
“convey, the wise it call,” as Pistol says. But Conveyancing and he 
had made such a very indifferent marriage of it that they had separated 
by consent —if there can be said to be separation where there has 
never been coming together. 

No. Coy Conveyancing would not come to Mr. Grewgious. She 
was wooed, not won, and they went their several ways. But an Arbi- 
tration being blown toward him by some unaccountable wind, and he 
gaining great credit in it as one indefatigable in seeking out right and 
doing right, a pretty fat Receivership was next blown into his pocket 
by a wind more traceable to its source. So, by chance, he had found 
his niche. Receiver and Agent now, to two rich estates, and deputing 
their legal business, in an amount worth having, to a firm of solicitors 
on the floor below, he had snuffed out his ambition (supposing him to 
have ever lighted it), and had settled down with his snuffers for the 
rest of his life under the dry vine and fig-tree of P. J. T., who planted 
in seventeen-forty-seven. 

Many accounts and account-books, many files of correspondence, 
and several strong boxes, garnished Mr. Grewgious’s room. They 
can scarcely be represented as having lumbered it, so conscientious 
and precise was their orderly arrangement. The apprehension of 
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dying suddenly, and leaving one fact or one figure with any incom- 
pleteness or obscurity attaching to it, would have stretched Mr. Grew- 
gious stone-dead any day. The largest fidelity to a trust was the life- 
blood of the man. There are sorts of life-blood that course more quickly, 
more gayly, more attractively ; but there is no better sort in circulation. 

There was no luxury in his room. Even its comforts were limited 
to its being dry and warm, and having a snug though faded fire-side. 
What may be called its private life was confined to the hearth, and an 
easy-chair, and an old-fashioned occasional round table that was 
brought out upon the rug after business hours, from a corner where it 
elsewise remained turned up like a shining mahogany shield. Behind 
it, when standing thus on the defensive, was a closet, usually contain- 
ing something good to drink. An outer room was the clerk’s room ; 
Mr. Grewgious’s sleeping-room was across the common stair ; and he 
held some not empty cellarage at the bottom of the common stair. 
Three hundred days in the year, at least, he crossed over to the hotel 
in Furnival’s Inn for his dinner, and after dinner crossed back again, 
to make the most of these simplicities until it should become broad 
business day once more, with P. J. T., date seventeen-forty-seven. 

As Mr. Grewgious sat and wrote by his fire that afternoon, so did 
the clerk of Mr. Grewgious sit and write by és fire. A pale, puffy- 
faced, dark-haired person of thirty, with big dark eyes that wholly 
wanted lustre, and a dissatisfied, doughy complexion, that seemed to 
ask to be sent to the baker’s, this attendant was a mysterious being 
possessed of some strange power over Mr. Grewgious. As though 
he had been called into existence, like a fabulous Familiar, by a magic 
spell which had failed when required to dismiss him, he stuck tight 
to Mr. Grewgious’s stool, although Mr. Grewgious’s comfort and con- 
venience would manifestly have been advanced by dispossessing him. 
A gloomy person with tangled locks, and a general air of having been 
reared under the shadow of that baleful tree of Java which has given 
shelter to more lies than the whole botanical kingdom, Mr. Grew- 
gious, nevertheless, treated him with unaccountable consideration. 

“ Now, Bazzard,” said Mr. Grewgious, on the entrance of his clerk, 
looking up from his papers as he arranged them for the night, 
“what is in the wind besides fog?” 

“Mr. Drood,” said Bazzard. 

“What of him?” 

“ Has called,” said Bazzard. 

“You might have shown him in.” 

“T am doing it,” said Bazzard. 

The visitor came in accordingly. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Grewgious, looking round his pair of office 
candles. “I thought you had called and merely left your name and 
gone. How do you do, Mr. Edwin? Dear me, you’re choking ?” 

“Tt’s this fog,” returned Edwin, “and it makes my eyes smart like 
cayenne pepper.” 

“Ts it really so bad as that? Pray undo your wrappers. It’s for- 
tunate I have so good a fire ; but Mr. Bazzard has taken care of me.” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Mr. Bazzard, at the door. 

“Ah! Then it follows that I must have taken care of myself 
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without observing it,” said Mr. Grewgious. ‘“ Pray be seated in my 
chair. No. I beg! Coming out of such an atmosphere, in my 
chair.” 

Edwin took the easy-chair in the corner ; and the fog he had brought 
in with him, and the fog he took off with his great-coat and neck-shawl, 
was speedily licked up by the eager fire. 

“T look,” said Edwin, smiling, “as if I had come to stop.” 

“. By-the-by,” cried Mr. Grewgious, “excuse my interrupting you ; 
do stop. The fog may clear in an hour or two. We can have dinner 
in from just across Holborn. You had better take your cayenne pepper 
here than outside; pray stop and dine.” 

“You are very kind,” said Edwin, glancing about him, as though 
attracted by the notion of a new and relishing sort of gypsy party. 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Grewgious ; “ you are very kind to join issue 
with a bachelor in chambers, and take pot-luck. And I’ll ask,” said 
Mr. Grewgious, dropping his voice, and speaking with a twinkling eye, 
as if inspired with a bright thought, “I'll ask Bazzard. He mightn’t 
like it else.— Bazzard !” 

Bazzard reappeared. 

“ Dine presently with Mr. Drood and me.” 

“Tf I am ordered to dine, of course I will, sir,” was the gloomy 
answer. 

“Save the man!” cried Mr. Grewgious. “ You’re not ordered ; 
you're invited.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Bazzard ; “in that case I don’t care if I do.” 

“That’s arranged. And perhaps you wouldn’t mind,” said Mr. 
Grewgious, “ stepping over to the hotel in Furnival’s, and asking them 
to send in materials for laying the cloth. For dinner we'll have a 
tureen of the hottest and strongest soup available, and we’ll have the 
best-made dish that can be recommended, and we’ll have a joint (such 
as a haunch of mutton), and we'll have a goose, or a turkey, or any 
little stuffed thing of that sort that may happen to be in the bill of 
fare —in short, we’ll have whatever there is on hand.” 

These liberal directions Mr. Grewgious issued with his usual air of 
reading an inventory, or repeating a lesson, or doing anything else by 
rote. Bazzard, after drawing out the round table, withdrew to execute 
them. 

“T was a little delicate, you see,” said Mr. Grewgious, in a lower 
tone, after his clerk’s departure, “about employing him in the foraging 
or commissariat department. Because he mightn’t like it.” 

“ He seems to have his own way, sir,” remarked Edwin. 

“His own way!” returned Mr. Grewgious. “Oh, dear no! Poor 
fellow, you quite mistake him. If he had his own way, he wouldn’t be 
here.” 

“I wonder where he would be!” Edwin thought. But he only 
thought it, because Mr. Grewgious came and stood himself with his 
back to the other corner of the fire, and his shoulder-blades against 
the chimney-piece, and collected his skirts for easy conversation. 

“T take it, without having the gift of prophecy, that you have done 
me the favor of looking in to mention that you are going down yonder 
— where I can tell you, you are expected —and to offer to execute 
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any little commission from me to my charming ward, and perhaps to 
sharpen me up a bit in any proceedings? Eh, Mr. Edwin?” 

“T called, sir, before going down, as an act of attention.” 

“ Of attention!” said Mr. Grewgious. “ Ah! of course, not of im- 
patience ?” 

“ Impatience, sir?” 

Mr. Grewgious had meant to be arch — not that he, in the remotest 
degree, expressed that meaning—and had brought himself into 
scarcely supportable proximity with the fire, as if to burn the fullest 
effect of his archness into himself, as other subtle impressions are 
burned into hard metals. But his archness suddenly flying before 
the composed face and manner of his visitor, and only the fire remain- 
ing, he started, and rubbed himself. 

“T have lately been down yonder,” said Mr. Grewgious, rearranging 
his skirts ; “and that was what I referred to when I said I could tell 
you you are expected.” 

“Indeed, sir! Yes, I knew that Pussy was looking out for me.” 

“Do you keep a cat down there?” asked Mr. Grewgious. 

Edwin colored a little as he explained, “I call Rosa Pussy.” 

“Oh, really,” said Mr. Grewgious, smoothing down his head, “ that’s 
very affable.” 

Edwin glanced at his face, uncertain whether or no he seriously 
objected to the appellation. But Edwin might as well have glanced 
at the face of a clock. 

“A pet name, sir,” he explained again. 

“Umph,” said Mr. Grewgious, with a nod. But with such an extra- 
ordinary compromise between an unqualified assent and a qualified 
dissent, that his visitor was much disconcerted. 

“Did PRosa —” Edwin began, by way of recovering himself. 

“PRosa?” repeated Mr. Grewgious. 

“T was going to say Pussy, and changed my mind ; did she tell you 
anything about the Landlesses ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Grewgious. “ What is the Landlesses? An estate? 
A villa? A farm?” 

“ A brother and sister. The sister is at the Nuns’ House, and has 
become a great friend of P—” 

“ PRosa’s,” Mr. Grewgious struck in, with a fixed face. 

“She is a strikingly handsome girl, sir, and I thought she might 
have been described to you, or presented to you, perhaps?” 

“Neither,” said Mr. Grewgious. “ But here is Bazzard.” 

Bazzard returned, accompanied by two waiters—an immovable 
waiter and a flying waiter ; and the three brought in with them as much 
fog as gave a new roar to the fire. The flying waiter, who had 
brought everything on his shoulders, laid the cloth with amazing 
rapidity and dexterity ; while the immovable waiter, who had brought 
nothing, found fault with him. The flying waiter then highly polished 
all the glasses he had brought, and the immovable waiter looked 
through them. The flying waiter then flew across Holborn for the 
soup, and flew back again, and then took another flight for the made 
dish and flew back again, and then took another flight for the joint 
and poultry and flew back again, and between whiles took supplemen- 
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tary flights for a great variety of articles, as it was discovered from 
time to time that the immovable waiter had forgotten them all. But 
let the flying waiter cleave the air as he might, he was always 
reproached on his return by the immovable waiter for bringing fog 
with him, and being out of breath. At the conclusion of the repast, 
by which time the flying waiter was severely blown, the immovable 
waiter gathered up the table-cloth under his arm with a grand air, and 
having sternly (not to say with indignation) looked on at the flying 
waiter while he set clean glasses around, directed a valedictory glance 
toward Mr. Grewgious, conveying, “Let it be clearly understood be- 
tween us that the reward is mine, and that Nil is the claim of this 
slave,” and pushed the flying waiter before him out of the room. 

It was like a highly-finished miniature painting representing My 
Lords of the Circumlocutional Department, Commandership-in-Chief 
ef any sort, Government. It was quite an edifying little picture to be 
hung on the line in the National Gallery. 

As the fog had been the proximate cause of this sumptuous repast, 
so the fog served for its general sauce. To hear the out-door clerks 
sneezing, wheezing, and beating their feet on the gravel was a zest far 
surpassing Doctor Kitchener’s. To bid, with a shiver, the unfortunate 
flying waiter shut the door before he had opened it, was a condiment 
of a profounder flavor than Harvey. And here let it be noticed 
parenthetically that the leg of this young man in its application to the 
door evinced the finest sense of touch, always preceding himself and 
tray (with something of an angling air about it) by some seconds, and 
always lingering after he and the tray had disappeared, like Macbeth’s 
leg when accompanying him off the stage with reluctance to the 
assassination of Duncan. 

The host had gone below to the cellar, and had brought up bottles 
of ruby, straw-colored, and golden drinks, which had ripened long ago 
in lands where no fogs are, and had since lain slumbering in the shade. 
Sparkling and tingling after so long a nap, they pushed at their corks 
to help the cork-screw (like prisoners helping rioters to force their 
gates), and danced out gayly. If P. J. T. in seventeen-forty-seven, 
or in any other year of his period, drank such wines, then, for a 
certainty, P. J. T. was Pretty Jolly Too. 

Externally, Mr. Grewgious showed no signs of being mellowed by 
these glowing vintages. Instead of his drinking them, they might 
have been poured over him in his high-dried snuff form, and run to 
waste, for any lights and shades they caused to flicker over his face. 
Neither was his manner influenced. But, in his wooden way, he had 
observant eyes for Edwin ; and when, at the end of dinner, he motioned 
Edwin back to his own easy-chair in the fireside corner, and Edwin 
luxuriously sank into it after very brief remonstrance, Mr. Grewgious, 
as he turned his seat round toward the fire too, and smoothed his head 
and face, might have been seen looking at his visitor between his 
smoothing fingers. 

“Bazzard!” said Mr. Grewgious, suddenly turning to him. 

“T follow you, sir,” returned Bazzard, who had done his work of 
consuming meat and drink, in a workmanlike manner, though mostly 
in speechlessness. 
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“T drink to you, Bazzard ; Mr. Edwin, success to Mr. Bazzard!” 

“Success to Mr. Bazzard!” echoed Edwin, with a totally unfounded 
appearance of enthusiasm, and with the unspoken addition, “ What in, 
I wonder !” 

“ And May!” pursued Mr. Grewgious,—“ I am not at liberty to be 
clefinite — May !— my conversational powers are so very limited that 
I know I shall not come well out of this —— May !— it ought to be put 
imaginatively, but I have no imagination—May!—the thorn of 
anxiety is as nearly the mark as I am likely to get — May it come out 
at last!” 

Mr. Bazzard, with a frowning smile at the fire, put a hand into his 
tangled locks, as if the thorn of anxiety were there; then into his 
waistcoat, as if it were there ; then into his pockets, as if it were there. 
In all these movements he was closely followed by the eyes of Edwin, 
as if that young gentleman expected to see the thorn in action. It 
was not produced, however, and Mr. Bazzard merely said, “I follow 
you, sir, and I thank you.” 

“T am going,” said Mr. Grewgious, jingling his glass on the table 
with one hand and bending aside under cover of the other to whisper 
to Edwin, “to drink to my ward. But I put Bazzard first. He 
mightn’t like it else.” 

This was said with a mysterious wink ; or what would have been a 
wink, if, in Mr. Grewgious’s hands, it could have been quick enough. 
So Edwin winked responsively without the least idea what he meant 
by doing so. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Grewgious, “I devote a bumper to the fair 
and fascinating Miss Rosa. Bazzard, the fair and fascinating Miss 
Rosa!” 

“T follow you, sir,” said Bazzard, “and I pledge you!” 

“ And so do I!” said Edwin. 

“Lord bless me!” cried Mr. Grewgious, breaking the blank silence 
which of course ensued, though why these pauses shou/d come upon 
us when we have performed any small social rite not directly inducive 
of self-examination or mental despondency who can tell! “I am a 
particularly Angular man, and yet I fancy (if I may use the word, not 
having a morsel of fancy) that I could draw a picture of a true lover’s 
state of mind to-night.” 

“ Let us follow you, sir,” said Bazzard, “and have the picture.” 

“Mr. Edwin will correct it where it’s wrong,” resumed Mr. Grew- 
gious, “and will throw in a few touches from the life. I dare say it is 
wrong in many particulars, and wants many touches from the life, for 
I was born a Chip, and have neither soft sympathies nor soft experi- 
ences. Well! I hazard the guess that the true lover’s mind is com- 
pletely permeated by the beloved object of his affections. I hazard 
the guess that her dear name is precious to him, cannot be heard or 
repeated without emotion, and is preserved sacred. If he has any 
distinguishing appellation of fondness for her, it is reserved for her, 
and is not for common ears. A name that it would be a privilege to 
call her by, being alone with her own bright self, it would be a liberty, 
a coldness, an insensibility, almost a breach of good faith, to flaunt 
elsewhere.” 
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It was wonderful to see Mr. Grewgious sitting bolt upright, with his 
hands on his knees continuously chopping this discourse out of himself, 
much as a charity-boy with a very good memory might get his catechism 
said, and evincing no correspondent emotion whatever, unless in a 
certain occasional little tingling perceptible at the end of his nose. 

“My picture,” Mr. Grewgious proceeded, “goes on to represent 
(under correction from you, Mr. Edwin) the true lover as ever impa- 
tient to be in the presence or vicinity of the beloved object of his 
affections, as caring very little for his ease in any other society, and as 
constantly seeking that. If I was to say seeking that as a bird seeks 
its nest, I should make an ass of myself, because that would trench 
upon what I understand to be poetry; and I am so far from trenching 
upon poetry at any time, that 1 never to my knowledge got within ten 
thousand miles of it. And I am besides totally unacquainted with 
the habits of birds, except the birds of Staple Inn, who seek their 
nests on ledges and in gutter-pipes and chimney-pots, not constructed 
for them by the beneficent hand of Nature. I beg, therefore, to be 
understood as foregoing the bird’s-nest. But my picture does represent 
the true lover as having no existence separable from that of the beloved 
object of his affections, and as living at once a doubled life and a 
halved life. And if I do not clearly express what I mean by that, it 
is either for the reason that having no conversational powers, I cannot 
express what I mean, or that having no meaning, I do not mean what 
I fail to express. Which, to the best of my belief, is not the case.” 

Edwin had turned red and turned white as certain points of this 
picture came into the light. He now sat looking at the fire and bit 
his lip. 

“The speculations of an Angular man,” resumed Mr. Grewgious, 
still sitting and speaking exactly as before, “are probably erroneous 
on so globular a topic. But I figure to myself (subject as before to 
Mr. Edwin’s correction) that there can be no coolness, no lassitude, 
no doubt, no indifference, no half-fire and half-smoke state of mind in 
areal lover. Pray am I at all near the mark in my picture?” 

As abrupt in his conclusion as in his commencement and progress, 
he jerked this inquiry at Edwin, and stopped when one might have 
supposed him in the middle of his oration. 

“T should say, sir,” stammered Edwin, “as you refer the question to 
me —” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grewgious, “I refer it to you as an authority.” 

“T should say then, sir,” Edwin went on embarrassed, “that the 
picture you have drawn is generally correct ; but I submit that perhaps 
you may be rather hard upon the unlucky lover.” 

“ Likely so,” assented Mr. Grewgious, “likely so. I amahard man 
in the grain.” 

“He may not show,” said Edwin, “all he feels; or he may not —” 

There he stopped so long to find the rest of his sentence that Mr. 
Grewgious rendered his difficulty a thousand times the greater by un- 
expectedly striking in with — 

“No, to be sure ; he may not!” 

After that they all sat silent; the silence of Mr. Bazzard being 
occasioned by slumber. 
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“His responsibility is very great though,” said Mr. Grewgious, at 
length, with his eyes on the fire. 

Edwin nodded assent, with Ais eyes on the fire. 

“ And let him be sure that he trifles with no one,” said Mr. Grew- 
gious ; “neither with himself, nor with any other.” 

Edwin bit his lip again, and still sat looking at the fire. 

“He must not make a plaything of a treasure. Woe betide him if 
he does! Let him take that well to heart,” said Mr. Grewgious. 

Though he said these things in short sentences, much as the 
supposititious charity-boy just now referred to might have repeated a 
verse or two from the Book of Proverbs, there was something dreamy 
(for so literal a man) in the way in which he now shook his right fore- 
finger at the live coals in the grate, and again fell silent. 

But not for long. As he sat upright and stiff in his chair, he 
suddenly rapped his knees, like the carved image of some queer Joss 
or other coming out of its reverie, and said, “We must finish this 
bottle, Mr. Edwin. Let me help you. I'll help Bazzard, too, though 
he zs asleep. He mightn’t like it else.” 

He helped them both, and helped himself, and drained his glass, 
and stood it bottom upward on the table, as though he had just caught 
a bluebottle in it. 

“ And now, Mr. Edwin,” he proceeded, wiping his mouth and hands 
upon his handkerchief, “to a little piece of business. You received 
from me, the other day, a certified copy of Miss Rosa’s father’s will. 
You knew its contents before, but you received it from me as a matter 
of business. I should have sent it to Mr. Jasper, but for Miss Rosa’s 
wishing it to come straight to you, in preference. You received it?” 

“Quite safely, sir.” 

“You should have acknowledged its receipt,” said Mr. Grewgious, 
“business being business all the world over. However, you did not.” 

“T meant to have acknowledged it when I first came in this evening, 
sir.” 

“Not a business-like acknowledgment,” returned Mr. Grewgious ; 
“ however, let that pass. Now, in that document you have observed a 
few words of kindly allusion to its being left to me to discharge a little 
trust, confided to me in conversation, at such time as I in my discretion 
may think best.” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Mr. Edwin, it came into my mind just now, when I was looking 
at the fire, that I could, in my discretion, acquit myself of that trust at 
no better time than the present. Favor me with your attention half a 
minute.” 

He took a bunch of keys from his pocket, singled out by the candle- 
light the key he wanted, and then, with a candle in his hand, went to 
a bureau or escritoire, unlocked it, touched the spring of a little secret 
drawer, and took from it an ordinary ring-case made for a single ring. 
With this in his hand, he returned to his chair. As he held it up for 
the young man to see, his hand trembled. 

“Mr. Edwin, this rose of diamonds and rubies, delicately set in gold, 
was a ring belonging to Miss Rosa’s mother. It was removed from 
her dead hand, in my presence, with such distracted grief as I hope it 
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may never be my lot to contemplate again. Hard man as I am, I am 
not hard enough for that. See how bright these stones shine!” 
opening the case. “ And yet the eyes that were so much brighter, and 
that so often looked upon them with a light and a proud heart, have 
been ashes among ashes, and dust among dust, some years! If I had 
any imagination (which it is needless to say I have not), I might 
imagine that the lasting beauty of these stones was almost cruel.” 

He closed the case again as he spoke. 

“This ring was given to the young lady who was drowned so early 
in her beautiful and happy career, by her husband, when they first 
plighted their faith to one another. It was he who removed it from 
her unconscious hand, and it was he who, when his death drew very 
near, placed it in mine. The trust in which I received it, was, that, 
you and Miss Rosa growing to manhood and womanhood, and your 
betrothal prospering and coming to maturity, I should give it to you 
to place upon her finger. Failing those desired results, it was to 
remain in my possession.” 

Some trouble was in the young man’s face, and some indecision was 
in the action of his hand, as Mr. Grewgious, looking steadfastly at 
him, gave him the ring. 

“Your placing it on her finger,” said Mr. Grewgious, “will be the 
solemn seal upon your strict fidelity to the living and the dead. You 
are going to her, to make the last irrevocable preparations for your 
marriage. Take it with you.” 

The young man took the little case and placed it in his breast. 

“If anything should be amiss, if anything should be even slightly 
wrong between you, if you should have any secret consciousness that 
you are committing yourself to this step for no higher reason than 
because you have long been accustomed to look forward to it ; then,” 
said Mr. Grewgious, “I charge you once more, by the living and by 
the dead, to bring that ring back to me.” 

Here Bazzard awoke himself by his own snoring ; and, as is usual 
in such cases, sat apoplectically staring at vacancy, as defying vacancy 
to accuse him of having been asleep. 

“ Bazzard!” said Mr. Grewgious, harder than ever. 

“T follow you, sir,” said Bazzard, “and I have been following you.” 

“In discharge of a trust, I have handed Mr. Edwin Drood a ring 
of diamonds and rubies. You see?” 

Edwin reproduced the little case, and opened it; and Bazzard 
looked into it. 

“T follow you both, sir,” returned Bazzard, “and I witness the 
transaction.” 

Evidently anxious to get away and be alone, Edwin Drood now 
resumed his outer clothing, muttering something about time and 
appointments. The fog was reported no clearer (by the flying waiter, 
who alighted from a speculative flight in the coffee interest), but he 
went out into it; and Bazzard, after his manner, “followed” him. 

Mr. Grewgious, left alone, walked softly and slowly to and fro for 
an hour and more. He was restless to-night, and seemed dispirited. 

“T hope I have done right,” he said. “The appeal to him seemed 
necessary. It was hard to lose the ring, and yet it must have gone 
from me very soon.” 
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He closed the empty little drawer with a sigh, and shut and locked 
the escritoire, and came back to the solitary fireside. 

“Her ring,” he went on. “Will it come back to me? My mind 
hangs about her ring very uneasily to-night. But that is explain- 
able. I havé had it so long, and I have prized it so much! I 
wonder —” 

He was in a wondering mood as well as a restless ; for, though he 
checked himself at that point and took another walk, he resumed his 
wondering when he sat down again. 

“T wonder (for the ten thousandth time, and what a weak fool I, 
for what can it signify now!) whether he confided the charge of their 
orphan child to me because he knew — Good God, how like her mother 
she has become! 

“T wonder whether he ever so much as suspected that some one 
doted on her at a hopeless, speechless distance when he struck in and 
won her! I wonder whether it ever crept into his mind who that 
unfortunate some one was! 

“T wonder whether I shall sleep to-night! At all events, I will 
shut out the world with the bedclothes and try.” 

Mr. Grewgious crossed the staircase to his raw and foggy bedroom, 
and was soon ready for bed. Dimly catching sight of his face in the 
misty looking-glass, he held his candle to it for a moment. 

“ A likely some one, you, to come into anybody’s thoughts in such 
an aspect!” he exclaimed. “There, there! there! Get to bed, poor 
man, and cease to jabber !” 

With that he extinguished his light, pulled up the bedclothes 
around him, and, with another sigh, shut out the world. And yet 
there are such unexplored romantic nooks in the unlikeliest men, 
that even old tinderous and touch-woody P. J. T. Possibly Jab- 
bered Thus, at some odd times, in or about seventeen-forty-seven. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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The Americans at Home. By David Macrae. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
& Douglas. 1870. 
HE literature of American travel continues to increase, and 


has gone through a great variety of phases. The earliest 
writers indulged principally in more or less good-humoured caricature, 
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and were content to dwell chiefly upon the obvious peculiarities of 
American manners. The offence which they gave to their victims is, 
we should imagine, pretty much a thing of the past. Captain Basil 
Hall and Mrs. Trollope are no longer reckoned amongst the prime 
causes of international hostility, and a different class of writers has 
taken their place. The modern traveller is occasionally a fanatical 
admirer of democratic institutions, who has gone to America in the 
spirit in which a Mahomedan visits Mecca, and returns in a state of 
intense oratorical effervescence ; more frequently he writes with an 
uncomfortable nervousness, like one who feels that a compliment is 
almost as dangerous as a criticism, as though an American were a 
strange wild animal, exceedingly sensitive to the advances of strangers, 
but about as likely to show its teeth as to be soothed. Then we have 
the more audacious gentlemen of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s school, who 
regard America as affording admirable subjects for the boldest style of 
sensation writing, who are not content unless they find at every step 
new and startling phenomena in politics, religion, and sociology, and 
who are rather inclined to welcome such novelties as amazing advances 
on our old-fashioned European ideas. The one kind of writer on 
America who seems to be exceptionally rare is the gentleman who can 
tell us quietly and without prejudice what he has seen ; who is not 
afraid of causing an international difficulty by pointing out the 
annoyances due to the habit of tobacco-chewing; and who has 
steadily present to his mind the fact that Americans are after all 
human beings, with a good many of the passions and prejudices 
incident to their kind elsewhere. 

We may say of Mr. Macrae, who appears to have travelled very 
extensively in the States, that he belongs on the whole to this 
estimable class. He is apparently a sensible and painstaking Scotch- 
man, with certain prejudices which we are far from sharing, but with 
the power of making good use of his eyes, and recording his observa- 
tions in an agreeable and unaffected style. He sympathises, on the 
whole, with the Northern view of the war, but in a manner which can 
be offensive to no right-minded person. He expresses an almost 
exaggerated veneration for General Lee, and more especially for 
Stonewall Jackson, and he is not slow in pointing out some of the 
errors and crimes committed by the conquerors of the South. In this 
matter every reader must judge of Mr. Macrae according to his own 
views of the principles involved. We should be more inclined to find 
fault with him for a certain want of elevation in the standard by which 
he judges of men and things. He falls down and worships that great 
idol Chicago with a zeal which is becoming rather tiresome. Surely 
it is time for Americans and their friends to find out that the fact that 
acity has grown to a vast population within thirty or forty years is not 
quite sufficient to throw a cultivated observer into ecstasies of admi- 
ration. Mr. Macrae, again, appears, though he does not put his 
sympathies forward too obtrusively, to be an ardent supporter of the 
Free Kirk, though of decidedly liberal tendencies. This leads him 
to estimate certain American preachers rather at their own valuation, 
and to admit claims to intellectual greatness which we should be 
disposed to scrutinise with a little more severity. We will not ask 
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what is the judgment which posterity will form of such men as Mr. 
Emerson, Mr. Wendell Phillips, Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, or certain 
other notabilities of the country ; but we doubt whether it will quite 
share Mr. Macrae’s enthusiastic hero-worship. We are more surprised 
to find a chapter devoted to the description of the great John Todd, 
of whose “magic wand,” as also ef his Student’s Manual and Truth 
made Simple, we must confess, in all humility, we were in a lamentable 
state of ignorance. However, we can pardon Mr. Macrae for his 
delight in discovering that the great Mr. Todd was still in the land of 
the living, and we hope that Mr. Todd will not think it impertinent of 
Mr. Macrae to treat us to a rather full description of his domestic 
position. In the matter of personality, however, we cannot say that 
Mr. Macrae is a great sinner; and if he dwells at rather superfluous 
length upon some rather second-rate people, there is much in his book 
of more serious interest. To this we shall, therefore, proceed without 
dwelling at length upon the well-known topics which have been only 
too exhaustively treated by innumerable English travellers. 

The best part of the book is that which concerns the Southern 
States. Few Englishmen have done more than pay them a flying 
visit since the war, and there is a large field really open to the remarks 
of an intelligent observer. Mr. Macrae travelled from Richmond to 
New Orleans, visiting many of the most interesting places, and seeing 
many of the most distinguished survivors of the war. He appears 
from certain hints to have discussed the questions connected with 
slavery with commendable frankness, and to have been met in a cor- 
responding spirit. Although he sensibly refrains from drawing any 
decided general conclusions, it may perhaps be said that the general 
result is rather melancholy. It may indeed be taken for granted that 
a country with such vast natural resources, and a population of so 
many undeniably fine qualities, will recover sooner or later from its 
present depression. All the evidence, however, goes to show that the 
shock was even more tremendous in its effects than might have been 
supposed. Everywhere our author came across the symptoms of a 
convulsion which has upset one order of society and not as yet produced 
another in its place. A whole population of maimed veterans, towns 
still in ruins, and plantations falling out of cultivation, seem to be 
amongst the most conspicuous features of the prospect. Mr. Macrae 
heard a lecture from Admiral Semmes, who has apparently taken to 
that mode of earning a living. He saw General Lee at the head of 
his college, and was apparently rather disappointed that the General 
declined to snatch at the openings given by his Scotch interrogator of 
launching into a disquisition upon the politics of the country. 
Nothing, however, as he tells us, can exceed the profound veneration 
in which the great champion of the defeated cause is held throughout 
the South, and there are students at Lexington, at least according to 
the professors, who would rather shoot themselves than be brought 
before Lee in disgrace. Mr. Macrae met General Beauregard at New 
Orleans, where he is now president of a railway company, and he 
talked to many other distinguished officers of the disbanded army. 
As a rule, if we may trust his account, both they and their countrymen 
spoke with a pardonable dislike of their conquerors. ‘“O God, bless 
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our folk,” was the prayer of a Southern child, “but don’t you be going 
and blessing the Yankees ” ; and the sentiment thus artlessly expressed 
is undoubtedly very common ; but it was also a common expression 
that the people were being “ Yankeeized,” and though the process may 
be accepted as at best a hateful macenalty, it will probably be the 
ultimate result of the war. 

To the question, which is so ue asked in connexion with other 
speculations, “What will become of the negroes?” Mr. Macrae is 
unable to give any decided answer. Indeed it would be obviously 
premature for any one, with whatever experience, to be very confident 
as to the most probable solution of so difficult a question. The 
description, however, of the negroes is the best part of the book, and 
will enable most readers to form a more lively picture of the race now 
exposed to so new and critical an experiment. Mr. Macrae found 
them for the most part speaking affectionately of their old masters, 
and yet professing to rejoice in their freedom, even though gained at 
the price of a generally harder life. The general opinion is that a 
free negro will not work, or at any rate wili not work efficiently, and 
will consequently be gradually crowded out of the more settled regions, 
if not altogether crowded out of existence. We may quote one or 
two testimonies of a contrary character which Mr. Macrae succeeded 
in discovering. Thus, for example, a great rice-planter in Georgia, 
who was able to pay his negroes punctually, declared to Mr. Macrae 
that they worked better than in their former condition, and entirely 
beat the Irish labourers by whom he had proposed to supplant them. 
Their refusal to work in a parallel case for another planter was 
explained by the fact that in a former year he had promised to give 
them as part of their pay half the value of the cotton produced, and 
that, the crop not paying his expenses, he gave them nothing. This 
they did not understand, and therefore refused to work in future ; and 
Mr. Macrae observes, fairly enough, that a good many European 
labourers would probably be equally slow of comprehension. On the 
other hand, we find a description of a negro in bed at noon, and 
justifying his laziness on the ground that, as he was free, he shouldn’t 
work. Whether this or the opposite view be the one which generally 
commends itself to the negro mind is a question the answer to which 
must determine the future of the race. Meanwhile, the most hopeful 
point which has hitherto been made in favour of the negroes is their 
manifest desire for education. Mr. Macrae visited a good many 
schools, and collected some interesting anecdotes. In one place, for 
example, the head of the class was a “ bright-eyed little boy of seven” ; 
at the bottom was the father of this precocious infant. The father 
could manage words of four letters, but had great difficulty with 
harder combinations. “‘I see de first letter clar enough,’ he said, 
‘but after dat ’pears to me like putting out my foot in the dark. But 
Mose!’ he added of his boy, ‘lor sah! dat boy can go slick thro’ a 
word as long as dat’—indicating the length of half his arm.” In 
another school he witnessed the triumph of an adult negro at getting 
successfully through the word “revelation,” though only at the third 
attempt; and it must be admitted that there is something most 
pathetic and promising in the intense eagerness of these poor creatures 
to learn something of the white man’s secrets, even if the desire be 
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owing in part to the temporary ambition of being like their betters. 
Their mental condition is more curiously illustrated by the religious 
tendencies of the race, of which Mr. Macrae gives some quaint 
examples. The preaching is grotesque, owing amongst other things 
to the genuine negro love of fine words. One preacher, for example, 
had by some unknown process gof hold of the magnificent expression 
“ disarumgumptigated,” and used, for example, to pray with immense 
earnestness that “the teachers who had come so far to construct de 
poor coloured folks might be disarumgumptigated.” The piety is of 
course for the most part of the emotional kind to which Methodism 
seems to be specially suited. They enjoy the process of conversion ; 
and Mr. Macrae being once in a household where a negro servant 
underwent this crisis, all the servants ran about shouting “ Dick’s got 
religion !” and dashed off to the nearest village to spread the intelli- 
gence. They work themselves up to the necessary frenzy by those 
queer hymns which to the uninitiated scarcely seem calculated to 
produce such a result. Here, for example, is a fragment of a popular 
composition :— 
Come along, old fader, come along, 
For de time it is going by; 
For de angels say dere’s nothin’ to do 
But to ring dem charmin’ bells. 
Oh we’re almost home, 
We’re almost home, 


We're almost home, 
For to ring dem charmin’ bells. 


’ 


By substituting “old mudder,” “dear sister,” and so on, the verses 
may be multiplied to any extent. The only verse discovered by Mr. 
Macrae which had a certain vindictive tinge about it was the following, 
which we must say strikes us as plainly apocryphal :— 

If de debble do not catch 

Jeff. Davis, dat Confederate wretch, 


And roast and frigazee dat rebble, 
What is de use of any debble? 


The following is a specimen of a negro prayer :—“ Lord, when we’se 
done chawin’ all de hard bones, and when we’se done swallerin’ all de 
bitter pills, take us home to thyself.” And this is one produced at a 
revival meeting :—“O Lord, stir dese yere sinners up right smart, and 
don’t be as merciful as you generally is.” And, finally, here is a 
fragment of Scriptural exposition. The preacher accidentally read a 
well-known verse, “ My feet are as hen’s feet,” instead of “ hind’s feet.” 
“You will observe, my breddern,” he said, “dat a hen in the henroost, 
when it fall asleep, it tightens its grip so’s not to fall off. And dat’s 
how true faith, my breddern, holds on to de rock.” 

We have quoted a few specimens pretty much at random, and must 
leave our readers to moralize upon the intellectual standard which 
they indicate. We must conclude by remarking that Mr. Macrae’s 
picture is really well-drawn, and shows no symptoms of unfair bias in 
any direction. If his book is filled out with some rubbish it is on the 
whole what we might expect from a sensible clear-headed Scotchman 
who tries to represent faithfully what he has seen.— Zhe Saturday 
Review. 
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, ! ‘HE following letter of Thomas Jefferson to General Samuel Smith, 

of Baltimore, offering the latter the Secretaryship of the Navy, has, 
so far as we can learn, never before been published. We transcribe it from 
an old MS. copy of undoubted authenticity. General Smith declined the 
offer, and in July of the same year the position was given to his brother, 
Robert Smith. 

WASHINGTON, JZarch 9th, 1801. 

Dear Sir: 

By the time you receive this, you will have been at home long enough, I 
hope, to take a view of the possibilities and of the arrangements which may enable 
you to dispose of your private affairs as to take a share in those of the public, and 
give us your aid as Secretary of the Navy. If you can be added to the Administra- 
tion I am forming, it will constitute a mass so entirely possessed of the public confi- 
dence, that I shall fear nothing. There is nothing to which a nation is not equal 
when it pours all its energies and zeal into the hands of those to whom they confide 
the direction of their force. You will bring us the benefit of adding in a considerable 
degree the acquiescence at least of the leaders who have hitherto opposed us. 
Your geographical situation, too, is peculiarly advantageous, as it will favour the 
policy of drawing our naval resources towards the centre from which their benefits 
and protection may be extended equally to all the parts. But what renders it a 
matter not only of desire to us, but, permit me to say, of moral duty in you, is, that 
if you refuse, where are we to find a substitute? You know that the knowledge of 
naval matters in this country is confined entirely to persons who are under other 
absolutely disqualifying circumstances—let me then, my dear Sir, entreat you to 
join in conducting the affairs of our Country, and to prove by consequences that the 
views they entertained in the change of their Servants, are not to be without effect. 
In short, if you refuse, I must abandon from necessity —what I have been so falsely 
charged of doing from choice—the expectation of procuring to our country such 
benefits as may compensate the expenses of their Navy. I hope therefore you will 
accede to the proposition: every thing shall be yielded which may accommodate it 
to your affairs. Let me hear from you favorably and soon. Accept assurances of 
my high and friendly consideration and esteem. 

(Signed) THos, JEFFERSON. 
Zo GEN’L SAM’L SMITH. 





IF affection for our native State and pride in her history be provincialism, 
certainly Marylanders have no reason to blush for any excessive display of 
it. While the incidents of early New England history—or at least the 
creditable ones—are perpetually on the lips of New England orators, and 
chanted by New England poets to audiences who listen with never-flagging 
delight, Marylanders rarely refer to the noble record of their native State 
except by an occasional calm allusion to the religious toleration under the 
Calverts, or the bravery of the ‘* Old Line.” 

Now if this reticence sprang from a Spartan feeling that duty is a thing to 
be done and not boasted about, or from a natural coldness of temperament, 
we might understand it, though we could not approve. Could not approve ; 
for enthusiasm for the worthy deeds of our ancestors is an ennobling senti- 
ment, and those who have it not are little likely to achieve anything that will 
excite it in others. But this is not the case. Our youth kindle and glow 
readily enough at the recital of foreign exploits and alien patriotism. It is well 
that Massachusetts boys should read in rhetorical narrative, or spout in rotund 
verses how the Pilgrim fathers crossed the stormy ocean to seek “ freedom 
to worship God ;” even though the literal fact be that they came, not from 


persecuting England, but from tolerant Holland, where, by their own 
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admission, they for ten years “did quietly and sweetly enjoy their religious 
liberties.” But what is thatto us? We had no part nor Jot in that hegira ; 
why should it be an epoch for us ? 

Again, the world has rung with the story of the “Boston tea-party ;” 
how in the darkness of night certain men disguised as Indians threw over- 
board the cargo which bore the obnoxious duty, and kept their secret so well 
that even their own families were not trusted with it. It was a resolute and 
patriotic act, and answered its purpose. But why all the darkness, the 
disguise and mystery? Because the number of those who opposed the act 
either from loyalty to Great Britain, from timidity, or from pecuniary interest 
in the cargo, was so great, that only by such means could the deed be done 
and the doers of it escape punishment. 

How does this compare with the “ tea-burning” in Annapolis in the same 
year? Here the course to be taken was publicly and calmly discussed in 
open assembly ; the resolution arrived at was openly announced, and carried 
out in the face of day, the owner of the vessel himself applying the torch. 
This was the Maryland way of doing the thing; and to our mind the calm 
judicial dignity of the procedure, the unanimity of sentiment, the absence 
alike of passion and of concealment, are far worthier of commemoration and 
admiration than the act of men who, even for a patriotic purpose, had to 
assume the garb of conspirators and do a deed of darkness. 





Mr. DISRAELI gives us some queer English in his novel of Lofthair. 
Here are some samples: “He guarded over Lothair’s vast inheritance ;” 
“ Lothair observed on” a lady’s singing ; “of simple but distinguished mien, 
with a countenance naturally pale, though somewhat bronzed by a life of air 
and exercise, and a profusion of dark, auburn hair ;” “he engaged a vehicle 
and ordered to be driven to Leicester Square” ; “ he pointed to an individual 
seated in the centre of the table”; “their mutual ancestors”; “Is there 
anything in the Zexebre why I ought not to be present?” ; “thoughts 
which made him unconscious how long had elapsed” ; “ with no companions 
than the wounded near them.” “The surgeon was sitting by her side, 
occasionally wiping the slight foam from her brow.” We have heard of 
people foaming at the mouth, but never before of a lady foaming at the brow. 

But what is more amusing than the style, is the extraordinary wealth in 
which all the personages roll, and the delight of the author in representing 
them rolling in it. Itis like a tale of Miss Kilmansegg, in prose and with 
the puns left out. The profusion of gold and jewels fairly takes the reader’s 
breath, and at some of the touches of transcendent opulence, he falls, like 
Messieurs Venus and Wegg, “into a kind of pecuniary swoon.” 

WHILE our mind is running on bad English, we may as well note two or 
three blunders which one hears every day, from persons who know better, 
and would speak better if they thought for a moment what they were saying. 
How often do we hear,—“ I will not pay more than I caz help,” instead of 
“more than I can wot help.” Evidently the person intends to pay only what 
he can not avoid paying, and no more. Again, such a phrase as “J should 
like ” (or “have liked”) “ to have seen it”; instead of “I should have liked 
to see it”; where it is plain that the gratification would have been simulta- 
neous with and not subsequent to the sight. So, to “differ with,” or to be 
“different to,” instead of from,a person or thing. ‘Averse to” (or an 
“aversion to”) is quite as barbarous, but perhaps may plead the sanction of 
custom. 





THE Russians, says Le Masque de Fer, say what you will about them, 
have something good in them, after all. For strict obedience to orders, for 
instance, they seek in vain their fellows. Handy Andy, or the famous 
Chinese tailor, could not hold a candle to them for literality. 
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Some years ago the Czar had occasion to send a telegraphic message into 
Siberia. The electric telegraph not being then in use throughout all the 
Empire, the Siberian part of the service had to be done by means of the old 
semaphores or posts with movable arms. 

When the despatch reached the first Siberian station, the operator, as luck 
would have it, happened to be drunk, and neglected to repeat the signal. 
The next morning, sober, he learned what had happened, and was in a 
terrible fright. What punishment would he get? The knout, most probably : 
the mines for life at the very least. Better kill himself at once. So he hung 
himself to one of the arms of the semaphore. 

The operator at the next station, keeping faithful watch, saw the whole 
thing. “A singular signal,” he remarked, “and not on my book. But that 
is no affair of mine: my duty is to pass it on.” So ke hung Aimself to the 
corresponding arm of zs semaphore. The operator at the third station, 
equally the slave of duty, did likewise, passing the signal on, and in a few 
hours there was a string of pendent telegraphists all the way to Tobolsk. 

“Tt is magnifique,” said the Czar when he heard of it; “but it is not 
telegraphy !’ 





THE mists came up at break of day 
And veiled the homestead and the mill; 
The damp mists came up raw and gray, 
But it was summer still. 


The damp mists came in from the sea 

And wrapped me in their garments chill; 
They could not dash my joyous glee, 

For it was summer still. 


But all the mists are gone, and clear 
The Sun is shining o’er the hill. 

What makes my heart so sad and drear? 
Is it not summer still ? 


My breast is shaken now with sighs, 
And weary sobs my utterance fill ; 

The bitter tears that dim my eyes 
Are shed for summer still. 


I hear the North Wind’s hollow blast 
Bring on its breath the frosts that kill; 
The little leaves are falling fast — 
Oh give me summer still! 


Better the fog so gray and dark, 

Better the mist so damp and chill :— 
I saw not, but I heard the lark, 

And it was summer still! 


EDWARD SPENCER, 
Mr. MAx MULLER, in his third lecture on the “ Science of Religion ” 
(printed in this month’s Fraser), referring to a former lecture at the Royal 
Institution, observed :—* I wish to call back to your recollection the fact that 
in exploring together the ancient archives of language, we found that the 
highest god had received the same name in the ancient mythology of India, 
Greece, Italy, and Germany, and had retained that name whether worshipped 
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on the Himalayan mountains, or among the oaks of Dodona, on the Capitol, 
or in the forests of Germany. I pointed out that his name was Dyazs in 
Sanskrit, Zeus in Greek, Fovzs in Latin, 77 in German ; but I hardly dwelt 
with sufficient strength on the startling nature of this discovery. These 
names are not mere names: they are historical facts, aye, facts more 
immediate, more trustworthy, than many facts of medizval history. These 
words are not mere words, but they bring before us with all the vividness of 
an event which we witnessed ourselves but esterday, the ancestors of the 
whole Aryan race, thousands of years it may be before Homer and the Veda, 
worshipping an unseen Being, under the selfsame name, the best, the most 
exalted name they could find in their vocabulary — under the name of Light 
and Sky. And let us not turn away, and say that this was after all but 
nature-worship and idolatry. No, it was not meant for that, though it may 
have been degraded into that in later times; Dyas did not mean the blue 
sky, nor was it simply the sky personified: it was meant for something else. 
We have in the Veda, the invocation Dyats pitar, the Greek Zev xazep, the 
Latin Fupiter,; and that means in all the three languages what it meant 
before these three languages were torn asunder — it means Heaven-Father ! 
These two words are not mere words ; they are to my mind the oldest poem, 
the oldest prayer of mankind, or at least of that pure branch of it to which 
we belong —and I am as firmly convinced that this prayer was uttered, that 
this name was given to the unknown God before Sanskrit was Sanskrit and 
Greek was Greek, as, when I see the Lord’s Prayer in the languages of 
Polynesia and Melanesia, I feel certain that it was first uttered in the 
language of Jerusalem. We little thought when we heard for the first time 
the name of Jupiter, degraded it may be by Homer or Ovid into a scolding 
husband or a faithless lover, what sacred records lay enshrined in this 
unholy name. We shall have to learn the same lesson again and again in 
the Science of Religion, viz., that the place whereon we stand is holy ground.” 





FROM an interesting account written by Mr. C. Lanman of Georgetown, 
describing the friendly relations which existed between Dickens and Itving, 
we extract the following portion of a letter by Dickens, in which the last 
interview between the two is thus pleasantly remembered :— 


“WASHINGTON, February 5, 1868. 
“ Dear Sir: 

* * “Your reference to my dear friend, Washington Irving, renews the 
vivid impressions reawakened in my mind at Baltimore the other day. I saw his 
fine face for the last time in that city. He came there from New York to pass a day 
or two with me before I went westward, and they were made among the most 
memorable of my life by his delightful fancy and genial humor. Some unknown 
admirer of his books and mine sent to the hotel a most enormous mint julep, 
wreathed with flowers. We sat, one on either side of it, with great solemnity (it 
filled a respectable-sized round table), but the solemnity was of very short duration. 
It was quite an enchanted julep, and carried us among innumerable people and 
places that we both knew. The julep held out far into the night, and my memory 
never saw him afterward otherwise than as bending over it with his straw, with an 
attempted gravity (after some anecdote involving some wonderfully droll and delicate 
observation of character), and then, as his eye caught mine, melting into that capti- 
vating laugh of his, which was the brightest and best I have ever heard. 

“Dear sir, with many thanks, faithfully yours, 

“CHARLES DICKENS.” 

IF the essence of the ludicrous be unexpectedness, a position which we 
neither affirm nor deny, it follows that the most preposterous absurdities may 
be exquisitely amusing. Here is one:—A gentleman returning home late 
in a hackney-coach said to the driver as he dismissed him, “ My friend, if 
you drive no faster than you have driven me, you will not get to your own 
home before morning.” “I only wish,” said the man, “that I had as many 
thousand dollars as I shall be in my bed before midnight!” 
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FroM Gossip about Letters and Letter Writers, we select two admirable 
specimens of the short and pithy style, which we have never before seen. 
The first is the despatch announcing to Admiral Byng the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet off Sicily :— 

Off Syracuse, Aug. 16, 1718. 
Zo ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE BYNG: 

Sir,— We have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships and vessels which were 
upon the coast. The number as per margin. 

And I am, &c., G. WALTON. 


The second is the reply of the chief of the Macdonalds to Glengarry, who 
had written to him, asserting his own rights to the chieftancy :— 


My DEAR GLENGARRY,— As soon as you can prove yourself to be my chief, I 
shall be ready to acknowledge you; in the meantime, I am yours, 
MACDONALD. 
Mr. STEINMETZ, in his recent book 7hie Gaming Tuble, gives some 
amusing anecdotes of the whims and oddities of gamesters. Here is one, 
for which his authority is the Oxford Magazine :-— 


“As some sprigs of nobility were dining together at a tavern, they took the 
following conceit into their heads after dinner. One of them observing a maggot 
come from a filbert, which seemed to be uncommonly large, attempted to get it from 
his companion, who, not choosing to let it go, was immediately offered five guineas 
for it, which was accepted. He then proposed to run it against any other two 
maggots that could be produced at table. Matches were accordingly made, and 
these poor reptiles (!) were the means of 500/. being won and lost in a few minutes. 


Another describes an incident which occurred in a Dublin gaming- 
house :— 


** An angry caster, who had lost all his money and all his temper, placed at last 
his black hat in the centre of the table, and swore that it was white, of course 
hoping that some uncautious individual would contradict him. But as all seemed 
quite Willing to admit that the hat was white, he bounced out of the room, and a 
particularly good-humored-looking player, who had won freely, took the box in 
turn.: Soon afterwards this second caster met with as bad luck as the first, and was 
left penniless. Glaring round the room, and striking the table with his hand, he 
roared out, ‘* Where is the rascal who said his hat was white ?” 

MARVELS of ingenious orthography (oughtn’t we to say feterography, 
Professor G. ?) sometimes come to our notice. Here is a copy of a bill sent 
to an English gentleman by a livery-stable keeper, for the use of a horse for 
a ride. 





Anos : : : . : : : : - 108. 
Atakynonymom . ° : . , ° 6d. 
Toatolhofol ‘ . ‘ ° : - Tos. 6d. 





NotTeE.— In forwarding us the advance sheets for Art. VII. of the present 
No., it was Mr. Stephens’s intention that that article should appear before 
the publication of his second volume. Unfortunately they did not reach us 
in time for our July No. ; but we still take pleasure in publishing them, as to 
those of our readers who have not the book itself, they will possess great 
interest as giving a faithful account of one of the most remarkable episodes 
of the war. 
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MASON & HAMLIN’S 
Cabinet, Metropolitan and Portable 


ORGANS, 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 


Grand Square & Upright Piano Fortes, 





Tilustrated Price-Lists furnished gratis on application to 


CHAS. S. BENTEEN, Agent, 
80 W. Fayette Street, 
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THE NEW ECLECTIC MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





“The New Eclectic Magazine.” 





This Magazine, formed by the consolidation of 7he Richmond Eclectic, formerly 
edited by Dr. Hoge and Dr. Brown, of Richmond, and Zhe Land We Love, formerly 
edited by General D. HL. Hill, of Charlotte, N. C., is now the leading Monthly of the 
South. It is devoted to the publication of selected articles from the best Ameri- 
can and Foreign periodicals, and original papers on General Literature, Science, 
Art, and the Educational and Material development of the Southern States. 

It aims to combine in one, the most attractive features of the best Magazines 
of the day. 

During the past two years there have appeared in it articles by many of the 
most eminent of living writers—and the following distinguished authors of the 
South either have already contributed or have promised to contribute to its pages: 


Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, Sidney Lanier, Col. R. M. Johnston, 
Hon. Wm. Gilmore Simms, Lawrence C. Johnson, Edward Spencer, 
Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, Thomas E. Bond, M. D., Richard McSherry, M. D., 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, And: W. Kercheval, et Esten Cooke, 
_ R. Thompson, William Gordon McCabe, . Le Roy Brown, 
ev. R. L. Dabney, D. D., Morrison Heady, Admiral Buchanan, . 2 
Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, James K. Randall, J. A. McNamara, y, , 
Wm. Hand Browne, S. Yates Levy, G. D. Hooper, 
Mollie E. Moore, S. P. Cutler, M. D., Theophilus H. Hill, 
C. Woodward Hutson, — Jones, M. D., Pearl Rivers, 
G. J. A Coulson, aul H. Hayne, Charles W. Hills, 
Daniel K. Whitaker, Father Ryan, Rev. G. W. Leyburn, D. D., 
E. Parmar, G. W. Archer, Samuel Selden, 
Col. B. H. Jones, B. R. Forman, J. H. Myrover, 
Lt. O. H. Wiggins, J. S. Blackburn, Roger Grahame. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


Among the selections have been articles by : 





Matthew Arnold, Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
Author of “ John Halifax,” Christina G. Rossetti, 
Anthony Trollope, Frederick Napier Broome, 
Charles Dickens, Lord Lytton, 
ra _ W. E. Gladstone, Duke of Argyll, 
Peter Bayne, Norman McLeod, George Eliot, 
Charles Lever, eRev. John Caird, Berthold Auerbach. 


The third year, and 6th volume, commenced with January, 1870. 


A specimen number sent.on recep of 25 cents. , 
Canvassers and Agents wante y Town, City and State. For particulars 
address the publishers, Tur & Murvocn, 54 Lexington St., Baltimore. 





_ 
SHELBYVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This Institution, located in the celebrated Blue Grass Region, offers 
superior advantages for the education and accomplishment of Young 
Ladies, at rates greatly below those of any Institution of the same grade | 
in Kentucky. 

Fir Circulars and Catalogues address the Principal, 

PROF. W. H. STUART, 
SHELBYVILLE, KY... 
: a 
Mr. Wm. L. Hirt is the General Business Agent 
of The New Eclectic Magazine, and is authorized to act in 
full for the Proprietors, 
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THE NEW ECLECTIC MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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AGENCIES: 

Baltimore—49 North Charles St, Mobile—i02 and 104 Dauphin St. 
Charleston—382 King St. Nazhville—82 North Cherry St. 
Galveston—234 P. O. St. New Orleans—6 Chartres St. 
Louisville—110 Fourth St. : St. Louis—612 North Fourth St. 
Memphis—322% Main St. Savannah—134 Broughton St. 
Vicksburg—155 Washington St. 505 Broadway, N. Y. 








alma __And in all other principal Cities in the Country, = , 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL oF vireiid: 


Published by authority of the Educational Association,” 
EDITORS: # 
CHAS. H. WINSTON, D.LEE POWELL, R. M.SMITH, THOS. R. PRICE, JNO. M.STROTHER. 
CONTRIBUBQRS: 


John B. Minor, LL.D. J.L. M. Curry, v. D ae .C. L. C. Minor, 

J. P. Holcombe, LL.D. Prof. F. H. Smith. Massie, A. M. 

J.M. P. Atkinson, D. D. Prof. H. H. Har . Wm. Allan, 

M. Schele DeVere, LL.D. Geo. F. Holn D. L. M. Blackford, A. M. 

J. A, Turner, A. M. Prof. E. Huteiaon, Prof Walter Blair, 

Prof. E. 8. Joynes, Com. M, F, ary, W.G. McCabe, A. M. 

W. R. Abbott, A. M. Gen. F. H. \e Prof. Chas. Martin, 7 
B. M. Smith, D. D. Col. W. Py dohinsto Prof. J. W. Mallett. 


m, 
B. L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D. 
Subscription, $1 per annum. Specimesa copies sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents. 


Address, M. W. HAZLEWOOD, Richmond, 


LIPPINCOTT FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


Charles Street Avenue, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Every facility for the acquirement of a thorough and finished English and French 
education. Especial attention given to Music and Ornamentals. Cost for Boarding 
Pupils in English Department, $450.00 per annum. Fog Circulars, containing full 
information, address the Principal, 


Rev. J. A. LIPPINCOTT, A. M, 
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THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late BURTON & IRVING,) 


168 W. Baltimore Street, 


BALTIMORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHIRTS, DRAWERS, COLLARS, &¢. 


AND DEALERS IN 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS GENERALLY. 


PRICES: 


New York Mills Muslin Shirts 
with best Linen Bosoms, per 
gdoz. - - - - $19.50 

When made for detached cuffs, 

$18.00. 

Detached cuffs, per 4 doz. $3.00 

Y We furnish Shirts of other 
grades of Muslin, at lower 
prices, and as low, per half 
dozen, as $15.00. 


Directions for Measuring. 


~ Measure size of neck—size round the 

breast—size round the waist—length 
of sleéye from between the shoulders 
or spinal column to the end of wrist- 
band, holdimg the arm horizontally, 
and bending the e - Say what 
kind of ae, wrist! and bosom. 
For Studs or Buttons. “State if a tall 
or stout figure. 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 














Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however 
small, promptly attended to. 





Goods forwarded, with Bill €. 0. D, by Express, to any part of the Country. 















THE RIGHTS OF THE SICK: 





complaints in question. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCGISTS. 


It is the right of every invalid to know 
what his medicine is, and why it is prescribed. 
Is any sufferer from dyspepsia, liver com- 
plaint, headache, costiveness, or heartburn, 
desirous to know what Tarrant’s Se.tzer 
ApeRIENT is, and why he ought to take it? 
The answer is simple. It is the chemical 
equivalent of the Seltzer Spa water, and the 
greatest physicians the world has ever seen 
have pronounced that water a specific for the 





EXTENSIVE 


Printing & Book-Binding Establishment. 


mee <2 oe > 


INNES & COMPANY, 


Adams Exp. Building, | 64 West Baltimore St. 


Have made the most complete arrangements for promptly executing every descrip- 


tion of 
MERCANTILE PRINTING, 
And are determined to deserve the designation awarded to their office, as 
THE LEADING PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 
IN ALL THAT PERTAINS TO 


EXPEDITION AND EXCELLENCE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 


The Proprietors have recently made a thorough renovation in every Depart- 
ment of their Establishment ; and have largely added to their former extensive fonts 
of BOOK AND JOB LETTER, by the purchase of all the most beautiful and 
desirable syles of TYPE AND ORNAMENTS issued by the principal Foundries 
of the Country. 






BookK-BINDING OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore St., & 1; 3, 5 & 7 N. Eutaw St. 
BALTIMORE. 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition 
with the best manufacturers in the country. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS. of the most celébrated makes, 








constahtiyop, hand. 


FOURTAL EDITION NOW READY. 


<-@: > — 


AGENTS WANTED 


TQ SELL © 


LEE’Ss MEMOIRS OF THE WAR: 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY 


GEN’L ROBERT E. LEE, 
A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED OCTAVO ko L UWE. 


THE MOST RAPID SELLING BOOK PUBLISHED. 


One Agent reports 19 orders taken the first day; another r1o the 
first week; another 71; another 57, &c. Agents say “Everybody 
will buy the book,” and all are enthusiastic in their canvassing * Séha 
for our 20 page illustrated circular to 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
54 Lexington Street, Baltimore, Ma. 


#® Exclusive Territory given to those who apply early. 














Innes & Co., Printers, Adams Express Building 











